DAILT  average  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for  November,  1954» 
was  601,937,  26,634  higher  than  for 
November,  1953»  and  the  highest 
month  of  all  the  months  In  this 


SATOKOAT  average  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for  November,  1954, 
was  599,930,  17,103  higher  than  for 
November,  1953,  and  the  highest 
Saturday  average  for  any  month  in  this 


history. 


...  and  still  growing! 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

the  only  Growing  Newspaper  ie  Chicago  in  this  postwar  era 


One  Example  of  Equipment  for  Variable  Color  Page  Location 

Th«  abov*  diagram  ihowt  a  prtti  aquippad  to  anabla  any  two  adjacant  unit*  to  print  4  colert  on  aithar  *ida  of 
ona  wab  and  allowing  tha  turning  ovar  of  ona-half  of  tho  wab  whan  datirad  to  vary  tha  color  paga  location. 


EWSPAPER  admen  are  hailing  COLOR  as  the 
most  effective  linage  booster  on  the  newspaper 
scene  today.  Advertisers  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  put  punch  into  "tired”  black-and-white  presen¬ 
tations,  and  newspapers  offering  ROP  color  report 
substantial  and  consistent  gains  each  year. 

It  is  of  vital  importance,  however,  that  the  color 
equipment  employed  will  reproduce  full  -  tone, 
perfect  -  register  color  at  high  speed  newspaper 
produaion.  For  although  the  use  of  color  is  still 
attraaive  as  a  novelty  to  many  advertisers,  they 
may  be  expeaed  to  become  more  critical  of  printed 
results  as  this  development  comes  into  wider  use. 


SCOTTS  experience  in  designing  and  building 
color  equipment  for  newspapers  extends  over  so 
many  years  that  SCOTT  leadership  in  this  field 
has  been  long-established.  For  excellence  of  color 
printing  at  high  speed  —  for  greatest  diversifi¬ 
cation  —  flexibility  of  color  positioning  —  adapt¬ 
ability  to  conditions  of  the  individual  newspaper 
pressroom,  SCOTT  equipment  stands  alone. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet  describing  the  out¬ 
standing  advantages  of  SCOTT  printing  units 
when  employed  to  add  color  to  newspapers  by 
either  of  the  two  basic  methods. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  •  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


'Wo  doubt  about  it-- 

LOR  .  with 
SCOTT  PRESSES 

has  the  punch  that 
advertisers  want” 


BE 


Only  ONE  newspaper  can 

^^ZOOM^^  YOUR  SALES 

in  the 

St.  Paul  of  the 

nation’s  13  th  Market 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

r  •  1  ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 

■■■  OTHER  TWIN  CITY  DAILIES 

SoHTc*:  A.I.C.  fubliiKwt'  9/30/54 

St.  Paul  Dispatch -Pioneer  Press 

REPRESENT  ATIV  ES  R I  D  D  E  R- J  OH  N  S  .  INC. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES  •  ST.  PAUL  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
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IVOW  MORE  TUAN 
EVER...  FIRST  ON 

Long  Island  •  •  •  THE 

NATMOX’S  3RD  LARGEST  AXD 
FASTEST  GROWiAG  MARKET! 


LO^G  ISLA.VD  DAILY  PRESS 

and  the 

LOI¥G  ISLAIVD  STAR-JOIIRXAL 

combined  circulation  ... 

295.39S 

ABC  PUBLISHERS  STATEMENT  SEPT.  30.  1954 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE 

NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

STAR  SQUARE.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y, 
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Picture  of  John  Todd,  Jr. 

To  THE  Editor:  For  the  last 
several  years  I  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  every  possible  lead  to 
locate  a  picture  or  likeness  of 
John  Todd,  Jr.,  Dolley  Madi¬ 
son’s  first  husband.  He  was  a 
well-to-do  young  Quaker  lawyer 
and  lived  in  Philadelphia  when 
he  and  Dolley  Payne  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  1790.  He  was  born  in 
1763  and  died  in  1793,  with  the 
plague  that  swept  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  taking  so  many  of 
its  30,000  inhabitants.  Dolley’s 
husband  and  little  six-weeks- 
old  son  were  taken,  leaving  her 
with  one  son  two  years  old — 
John  Payne  Todd — who  lived  to 
be  60  years  old  but  never  mar¬ 
ried. 

A  Mr.  J.  C.  McGuire  in 
Washington,  where  Payne  Todd 
died  in  1852,  settled  his  estate. 
It  has  always  seemed  reason¬ 
able  to  think  that  if  there  w^" 
any  portrait  or  likeness  what¬ 
soever  of  his  father,  John  Todd, 
Jr.,  that  he  (the  son)  would 
have  it  in  his  possession,  and 
that  it  would  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  J.  C.  McGuire. 
There  is  (or  was)  a  Mary  Mad-'- 
son  McGuire  who  gave  a  por¬ 
trait  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Madison  to  the  New-York  His¬ 
torical  Society  in  1939,  and  she 
could  very  well  be  of  the  J.  C 
McGuire  family  connection  and 
might  have  more  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  and  Todd  effects. 

John  Todd,  Jr.,  had  a  brother. 
James  Todd,  who  married  a 
Nancy  Poultney.  There  werp 
five  children  in  this  family,  two 
boys  and  three  girls,  I  believe. 
Two  of  the  girls  married  men 
by  the  names  of  Blair  and 
Miles.  This  brother  James 
Todd  was  two  or  three  years 
younger  than  John  Todd,  Jr. 
This  information  is  somewhat 
fragmentary,  but  I  hope  it  will 
furnish  clues  that  will  lead  to 
further  information. 

Eleanor  Fox  Pearson 
(Mrs.  J.  Larkin  Pearson) 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

*Bill  and  Kuh* 

To  THE  Editor:  We  read  Ray 
Erwin’s  Clippings  Column  down 
here  too  and  so  noticed  his 
item  about  the  “Bill  and  Kuh” 
that  goes  on  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  Washington  bureau. 

So  many  people  assume  that 


because  Kent’s  monicker  of 
Bill  is  widely  used  by  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  that 
his  name  is  William,  as  you 
gave  it.  Which  isn’t  the  case. 
It’s  Carleton  Volney  Kent,  of 
the  Kansas  Kents,  suh. 

And  not  only  a  nice  chap 
but  a  former  toiler  on  this 
hill  too. 

The  tricky  nickname  reminds 
us  of  a  g^y  who  walked  up  to 
the  National  Press  Club  bar,  in¬ 
troducing  an  out-of-town  friend 
to  all  who  he  found  there,  and 
on  reaching  Kent,  whom  he 
didn’t  know  well  enough  to  call 
or  know  that  Bill  was  a  cor¬ 
rect  salutation,  said:  “I  want 
you  to  know  a  friend  of  minc¬ 
er  Carl  Kent.”  Later  some 
of  us  laughed. 

On  another  subject  Ray  has 
mentioned,  I  hope  something  is 
accomplished  on  his  idea  of  get¬ 
ting  publishers  and  ME’s  to 
see  that  a  seminar  for  local 
columnists  is  put  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  next  year. 

Roy  P.  Stewart 
Daily  Oklahoman, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


^Lort 


Woman^s  Page: 

“The  30  guests  at  the  bridal 
shower  were  served  white  and 
green  leaves.” — Muneie  (Ind.) 
Evening  Press. 

• 

“In  almost  every  women’s  club 
there  are  a  few  women  who 
love  and  talk  at  every  meet¬ 
ing.  ...  If  you  are  making 
whipped  cream  from  evaporated 
milk,  be  sure  that  the  boxing 
owl,  milk  and  beaters  are  cold." 
— Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald. 

• 

“Magnolia  Blank,  one  of  Jack¬ 
son’s  favorite  sinners,  will  be 
the  featured  soloist.” — Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger. 

• 

“Designed  for  comfortable 
living,  Mrs.  Blank  has  decided 
to  have  all  the  storage  space 
she  needs.” — Albuquerque  (N. 
M.)  Tribune. 

• 

“They  played  cards  after 
the  meeting.  Mrs.  Blank  got 
high  and  Mrs.  Doe  got  low.”— 
Mountain  Home  (Idaho)  Newt. 
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No.  33  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


A  Newspaper  Natural, 
It  Seems  To  Us 


W E  have  a  project  in  work  that 
seems  to  us  such  a  natural  for 
newspapers  that  we  thought  we 
should  tell  you  about  it  even  be¬ 
fore  all  the  details  are  worked 
out. 


The  project  is  a  nation-wide  poll  that  will  give 
the  people  a  chance  to  make  their  choice  of  the 
best  motion  picture  released  in  1954,  the  best 
performances  and  the  most  promising  young 
players. 


When  the  poll  is  to  be  conducted  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon,  and  there  are  several  other  details 
yet  to  be  ironed  out.  But  the  project  has  been 
authorized  by  our  Executive  Committee,  repre¬ 
senting  all  branches  of  the  industry,  and  it  is  a 
definite  part  of  COMPO’s  program. 


The  idea  of  such  a  poll  is  not,  of  course,  a  new 
one ;  indeed,  one  of  the  poll’s  merits  is  that  it  has 
already  been  successfully  conducted  in  several 
cities.  These  have  been  local  or  regional  affairs, 
however,  of  interest  chiefly  to  the  communities 
involved.  We  hope  our  poll  will  be  of  national 
interest. 


It  should  be  made  plain  that  this  public  poll  will 
in  no  way  replace  or  interfere  with  the  annual 
Oscar  awards  made  in  March  by  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Hollywood. 
These  awards  are  made  by  production  workers 
in  the  Hollywood  studios  and  reflect  professional 
preferences.  The  public  poll  we  have  in  work  will 
be  aimed  at  registering  the  people’s  choice. 

While  we  hope  it  will  be  national  in  scope,  the 
audience  poll  will  be  really  a  local  project,  since 
it  will  be  conducted  by  local  theatres  for  their 
local  patrons.  And  because  moviegoers  are  news¬ 
paper  readers,  the  poll,  it  seems  to  us,  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  newspapers  to  partici¬ 
pate.  The  nature  of  this  participation,  of  course, 
is  something  that  will  have  to  be  worked  out  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  local  theatres. 

Well,  that’s  the  general  idea.  It  would  be  helpful, 
while  we  are  working  out  the  details,  if  we  had 
some  newspaper  reactions  to  it.  Does  it  interest 
you?  Have  you  any  suggestions? 

In  the  meantime,  our  best  wishes  to  all  American 
newspaper  men  and  women  for  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  . 
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^  Ray  Erwin’s 

ipping^d 


umn 


jolly 
good 
way  to 
remember 
your  friends 
and  relatives 
this  Christmas 
is  to  insure  them 
the  continued  beneficence 
and  blessings  of  a  Press  that 
is  free  and  full  and  fine.  Your 
Clippings  Column’s  Christmas  wish 
for  you  is  that  throughout  1955  you 
have  the  right  to  write  and  to  publish 
that  the  people  might  know.  Now  let  the 
Good  News,  the  Front  Page  news  be  heralded 
around  a  war-weary  world  in  bannered  headlines 
I  P  E  A  C  E  I 
I  ON  EARTH  I 
I  GOOD  WILL  I 
I  TO  MANKIND  | 


Seattle's  women's  apparel  merchants 
are  shrewd  buyers  of  advertising 
space.  They  know  from  experience  the 
paper  that  women  prefer ...  the  paper 
that  women  read  from  cover  to  cover 
...  the  paper  that  rings  cash  registers 
for  them!  That's  why  these  merchants 
choose  The  Post-Intelligencer  by  more 
than  TWO  to  ONE.  During  the  first 
NINE  MONTHS  of  this  year,  The  Post- 
Intelligencer  carried  745,424*  lines  of 
WOMEN'S  APPAREL  LINAGE.  The  second 
paper  published  358,869*  lines.  When 
YOU  want  to  tell  YOUR  sales  story  to 
Seattle  women  . . .  choose  The  Post- 
Intelligencer!  .Media  lucords 

Morning  and  Sunday  Circulation 
In  the  Entire  State  of  Washington 


Naughty  Nebraskan 

From  Edmund  Arnold,  editor,  Linotype  News, 


GREATEST 


Population:  144,011 


3rd  Highest  Sunday  Newspaper  Impact 
among  all  New  York  State  Metropolitan  Cities 
accomplished  within  oniy  five  years. 


T"HE  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Sunday  Press  now  has 
'  attained  61,667  net  paid  A.B.C.  circulation. 
Established  little  more  than  five  years  ago,  it 
affords  the  3rd  highest  proportion  of  circulation 
to  City  Zone  population  among  all  "metropolitan" 
market  Sunday  newspapers  in  New  York  State. 

Sunday  newspapers  emanating  from  outside 
cities  have,  during  this  period,  lost  58%  of  their 
former  Broome  County  circulation. 


We  believe  this  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
publishing,  editorial  and  circulation  policies  and 
methods  which  so  long  have  made  The  Binghamton 
Press  one  of  the  great  evening  newspapers  .  .  .  one 
of  the  most  powerfully  effective  advertising  medi¬ 
ums  in  the  nation  .  .  .  delivering  82%  coverage 
throughout  the  entire  area  pictured  above. 

Binghamton's  per  capita  department  store  sales 
being  280%  those  of  New  York  City  are  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  its  importance  as  a  market. 


The  Triple  Cities  Newspaper 

THE  BIXGHAMTOIV  PRESS 


Daily  Member:  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Sons,  Ine. 
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And  if  your  daddy  is  an  advertising  man,  Virginia, 
or  an  advertiser,  there’s  nothing  better  you  can  give 
him  for  Christmas  than  this  piece  of  sage  advertising 
advice:  “Put  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  on  your 
magazine  schedules  for  1955.’’ 

He’ll  love  you  for  it.  Just  as  he’ll  love  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  Advertisers  who  use  it  always  do. 
That’s  because  advertisers  like  to  sell,  and  The  Times 
Magazine  sells  like  mad.  It’s  a  Christmas  gift  for 
advertisers  that  pays  off  52  times  a  year. 

You  see,  instead  of  sneaking  down  chimneys  only 
once  a  year.  The  Times  Magazine  comes  right  in  the 
front  door  every  week  of  the  year.  Comes  in  with 


The  New  York  Times,  America’s  Biggest  Sunday 
Advertising  Medium  .  .  .  right  into  more  than 
1 ,200,000  homes,  stores  and  offices  all  over  the  country. 

And  it  works  both  sides  of  the  counter.  Gets  mer¬ 
chants  to  display  what’s  advertised  in  it— gets  con¬ 
sumers  to  grab  same.  Works  at  surprisingly  low  cost 
for  every  kind  of  product  or  service  -  from  baby 
pants  to  Chanel  No.  5. 

Tell  you  what  you  do,  Virginia.  Just  to  be  sure  Daddy 
makes  this  a  nice  fat  Christmas  for  you  .  .  .  get  him 
to  phone  us  for  the  facts  about  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  In  New  York,  LAckawanna  4-1000;  in 
Chicago,  RAndolph  6-3300. 
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Netar  jjork  Simes  iKagazine 

exclusively  every  week  with  The  New  York  Timet,  America's  Biggest  Sunday  Advertising  Medium 
Advertising  offices  also  in  Boston,  Detroit,  Miami,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


NAEA  Launches  ‘Package’ 
Sales  Training  Program 


‘Operation  Step-Up’  Ready 
For  Newspaper  Ad  Staffs 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

United  States  and  Canadian 
newspapers  are  investing  up¬ 
wards  of  $60,000  for  better- 
trained  ad  salesmen  in  1955. 

“Operation  Step-Up”  is  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association’s  answer  to 
the  need  for  a  basic  and  re¬ 
alistic  training  program  for  the 
sale  of  newspaper  advertising. 
It  will  be  ready  for  use  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  NAEA  meet¬ 
ing  here,  Jan.  16-19. 

Pilot  Run  Successful 
The  sales  training  pi'ogram, 
especially  tailored  for  news¬ 
paper  use,  will  be  for  classi¬ 
fied,  retail  and  general  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen.  The  program 
has  already  had  the  benefit  of 
a  “pilot-run,”  resulting  in 
stepped-up  sales  efficiency  by 
I  those  enrolled  in  the  condensed 
course  recently  conducted  in 
Chicago. 

Working  with  NAEA’s  Sales 
Training  Committee  are  Phillips 
Associates  of  Chicago,  a  sales 
consultant  firm  engaged  by 
NAEA  to  perfect  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  course  of  training  for 
newspaper  salesmen  to  be  given 
at  the  local  level. 

Early  this  year,  NAEA 
President  Don  Bernard,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Tivnes- 
Herald,  decided  to  push  for¬ 
ward  the  sales  training  pro¬ 
gram  as  his  “No.  1”  project 
for  1954.  The  need  for  such 
a  program  had  previously  been 
emphasized  by  his  predecessor, 
Larry  Knott,  Chicago  Suiv- 
Times,  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  NAEA.  Mr.  Bernard 
authorized  the  NAEA  Sales 
Training  Committee,  previously 
appointed,  to  go  into  high  gear. 

Members  of  the  committee 
are  Lou  Heindel,  NAEA  past 
president,  Madison  (W  is.) 
Newspapers,  chairman;  Charles 
Lord,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 
and  News;  Walter  Kurz,  Chi¬ 


cago  Tribune;  Stanley  Ferger, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer; 
and  Robert  C.  Pace,  NAEA  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

The  Sales  Training  Commit¬ 
tee  went  to  work  under  the 
directive  of  Mr.  Bernard.  After 
careful  investigation,  the  com¬ 
mittee  chose  Phillips  Associates 
to  create  a  sales  training  pro¬ 
gram  hand-tailored  for  news¬ 
paper  ad  salesmen.  The  firm’s 
own  “down-to-earth”  approach 
on  newspaper  selling  problems, 
impressed  NAEA  directors. 
Phillips  Associates  found, 
among  other  things,  that  news¬ 
papers,  by  and  large,  were  sell¬ 
ing  primarily  by  service,  rather 
than  by  direct,  hard-selling  of 
the  medium  itself. 

Out  of  the  intensive  research 
came  a  pilot  run  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  course,  attended  by  31  re¬ 
tail  ad  salesmen,  representing 
all  sizes  and  kinds  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  “Operation  Step-Up”  in 
its  final  form  has  resulted  in  a 
packaged  program  that  can  be 
used  by  every  newspaper,  large 
or  small,  competitive  or  non¬ 
competitive.  Those  in  charge 
point  out  that  “Operation  Step- 
Up”  means  just  that.  It  will; 

Enthusiastic  Reception 

1.  Step  up  the  selling  power 
of  the  staff. 

2.  Step  up  linage. 

3.  Step  up  revenue. 

4.  Step  up  retail  trade. 

5.  Step  up  orders  to  manu¬ 
facturers. 

6.  Step  up  employment. 

At  a  recent  NAEA  board 
meeting,  21  newspaper  ad  exe¬ 
cutives  previewed  “Operation 
Step-Up.”  To  a  man  they  were 
enthusiastic  at  what  had  been 
accomplished  and  what  can  be 
done  with  the  program  by  news¬ 
papers  generally.  The  board 
voted  unanimously  to  authorize 
Mr.  Heindel’s  committee,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  directors. 


to  finance  the  program,  and  to 
have  it  ready  for  release  im¬ 
mediately  following  NAEA’s 
annual  meeting  in  January. 

As  of  Dec.  10,  225  news¬ 
papers  had  subscribed  as  spon¬ 
sors  of  “Operation  Step-Up.” 

Bernard  Stresses  Need 

“As  an  industry  we  are  rich 
in  things  to  sell,”  Mr.  Bernard 
said.  “Our  basic  product — the 
newspaper  —  has  never  been 
more  important  to  America  than 
it  is  today.  We  have  all  the 
modem  tools  to  work  with,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own  promotion,  our 
splendid  sales  and  research  ma¬ 
terial  from  our  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising — yet  our  techniques  of 
selling  are  as  old  and  unre¬ 
alistic  as  the  straight-edged 
razor. 

“Operation  Step-Up  was  cre¬ 
ated  and  designed  by  profes¬ 
sionals  to  enable  every  staff 
salesman  in  America  to  more 
ably  present,  with  modern  sell¬ 
ing  techniques,  the  advantages 
and  superiority  of  his  medium. 

“V/hile  Operation  Step-Up  is 
a  primary  and  basic  course  in 
sales  technique,  it  is  understood 
and  appreciated  by  older  staff 
men,  even  more  than  the  young¬ 
er  men.  or  beginners.  Almost 
fantastic  result  stories  have 
come  from  some  of  the  older 
salesmen  who  took  the  con¬ 
densed  course,  following  their 
use  of  the  new  techniques. 

“Operation  Step-Up  does  not 
compete  with,  nor  does  it  take 
the  place  of,  the  Bureau’s 
Workshop  program.  Rather  it 
implements  that  splendid  pro¬ 
gram  in  that  salesmanship  of 
the  keenest  degree  is  applied 
to  the  knowledge  imparted  in 
planned  selling.  Any  salesman 
fully  trained  in  the  new  basic 
points  of  selling  will  double  or 
triple  the  linage  results  he 
would  have  obtained  without 
it. 

“I  have  high  hopes  for  the 
program,”  he  concluded,  “be¬ 
cause  it  fills  the  need  that  has 
long  existed.” 

How  much  is  it  going  to 
cost? 


iv  V 

f 

>  ¥ 

Remembering  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  for  the  training  of  re¬ 
tail,  general  and  classified  sales¬ 
men,  it  is  estimated  the  cost 
will  not  exceed  $15  per  sales 
person  trained.  For  instance, 
if  a  paper  has  75  people  trained, 
the  cost  will  not  exceed  $1,025.- 
00;  if  10  people  are  trained,  the 
cost  will  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $150.00. 

What  does  a  newspaper  get 
for  its  money? 

The  list  of  material  the  news¬ 
paper  will  receive  shipped  via 
express,  includes  the  following: 

12  phonograph  recordings;  12 
sets  of  illustrated  easel  presen¬ 
tations  ;  12  dramatized  skits ;  12 
illustrated  releases;  one  super¬ 
visor’s  sales  training  manual; 
rating  sheets  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  for  each  salesman  taking 
the  course;  one  set  of  “props”; 
and  Operation  Step-Up  kits  for 
each  salesman. 

Ways  in  which  the  trainee 
will  be  able  to  absorb  and  apply 
the  sales  techniques  are: 

1.  Explanation  of  techniques 
in  trainee’s  manual. 

2.  Profusion  of  examples  in 
trainee’s  manual. 

3.  Examples  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  recorded  form. 

4.  Give  -  and  -  take  between 
salesman  and  “buyer”  in 
skits. 

5.  Interpretation  and  expla¬ 
nation  by  trainer. 

6.  Better  understanding  of 
techniques  through  use  of 
visual  props. 

7.  Evaluation  of  each  sales- 
man’s  effectiveness 
through  use  of  rating 
sheets. 

“The  program  is  designed  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  trainer  to 
give  the  course,”  explained 
Chairman  Heindel  of  the  Sales 
Training  Committee.  “It  is 
hand-tailored  for  newspapers 
and  will  enable  a  newspaper  to 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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ANPA  Fights  FCC 
Diversification  Rule 


S-D  Day  VICin. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.  T  IFCClj  VjrUllty 


Devier  oiniin,  i  i,  associste  n  ^  1  •  i  • 

Ui  bedition 

Herald-News,  was  a  Safety 


Asserting  that  the  Federal 
Communications  C  o  m  m  i  s- 
sion  policy  of  diversification  of 
media  control  amounts  to  dis¬ 
crimination  against  newspaper- 
affiliated  applicants  for  televi¬ 
sion  licenses,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  this  week  moved  to  join 
with  the  McClatchy  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  of  California  in 
court  action  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  government  agen¬ 
cy’s  power. 

Counsel  to  File  Brief 

The  ANPA  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  authorized  its  general 
counsel,  Elisha  Hanson,  to  file 
a  brief  amicus  curiae  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  McClatchy  has  taken  an 
appeal  from  an  FCC  order 
which  denied  its  application  for 
a  TV  station  at  Sacramento 
and  awarded  the  license  to  an 
applicant  with  neither  news¬ 
paper  nor  broadcast  interests 
(E  &  P,  Oct.  30,  page  12). 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  ANPA,  said  the  di¬ 
rectors  had  authorized  this  ac¬ 
tion,  “not  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  a  particular  applicant 
for  a  television  construction 
permit,  but  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  court  ruling  on 
the  present  policy  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  policy  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  newspapers 
or  anyone  associated  with  news¬ 
papers  applying  for  a  televi¬ 
sion  construction  permit.” 

“By  a  distorted  construction 
of  its  authority  under  existing 
law,”  Mr.  Williams  added,  “the 
Commission  has  been  and  is 
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now  discriminating  against  per¬ 
sons  associated  with  newspa¬ 
pers  solely  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  associated  with 
newspapers. 

“It  is  the  contention  of 
ANPA  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  a  newspaper  owner 
who  demonstrates  ability  to 
render  superior  service  cannot 
be  denied  an  application  for  a 
license  or  a  construction  permit 
by  the  FCC  on  the  sole  ground 
that  someone  not  connected  with 
a  newspaper  is  presumed  more 
capable  of  serving  the  public, 
for  that  reason  and  that  alone. 

“The  sole  issue  which 
this  Association  will  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  court  is  the  is¬ 
sue  of  discrimination  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  present  Com¬ 
mission  policy  of  treating 
diversification  of  ownership 
as  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations  in  determ¬ 
ining  the  public  interest, 
convenience  and  necessity 
in  the  granting  or  refusing 
of  applications.  That  poli¬ 
cy,  as  now  administered, 
is  administered  almost  sole¬ 
ly  against  newspapers  or 
persons  associated  with 
newspapers.” 

Mr.  Williams  pointed  out  the 
present  Commission  policy 
evolved  from  proceedings  which 
were  initiated  in  1941  when  the 
Commission  undertook  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  determine  what 
policy  it  should  adopt  concern¬ 
ing  applications  with  which 
were  associated  persons  also 
associated  with  the  publication 
of  one  or  more  newspapers  and 
also,  what  policy  should  be 
adopted  concerning  future  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  broadcast  stations 
by  newspapers.  That  investiga¬ 
tion,  in  effect,  was  put  to  an 
end  by  a  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  wherein  that  Court 
held  that  the  Commission  was 
without  authority  to  ban  news¬ 
papers  as  such  from  holding  or 
receiving  licenses  from  the 
Commission. 


Day  victim.  He  died  of  in¬ 
juries  suffered  when  he  was 
struck  by  an  automobile  as  he 
was  making  notes  for  a  traffic 
safety  story.  The  driver  said 
Mr.  Smith  stepped  from  be¬ 
hind  a  parked  car. 


Hearst  Scoop, 
Taped  for  Air, 
Printed  First 


Paine  Memorial 

Memphis 

Plans  for  a  cancer  research 
room  as  a  memorial  of  the 
courage  and  ability  of  the  late 
Robert  F.  Paine  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  were  announced  this  week 
by  the  Kiwanis  Club.  Mr.  Paine 
was  president  of  the  Club  when 
he  died  May  26. 


Tie  up  with  a  radio  program 
developed  into  an  important 
news  beat  for  the  New  York 
Journal- American  on  Dec.  10. 

The  scoop  on  an  expressway 
plan  to  relieve  city  traffic  prob¬ 
lems  was  scored  by  William  R. 
Hearst  Jr.,  the  J-A’s  publisher, 
in  a  tape-recorded  interview 
with  City  Construction  Co¬ 
ordinator  Robert  Moses.  It  was 
a  by-product  of  the  J-A’s  week 
long  promotion  tie-up  with  the 
Tex  and  Jinx  radio-TV  shows. 

The  Moses  interview  was 
prepared  on  tape  with  a  view 
to  having  it  broadcast  on  a 
night  program,  then  followed 
by  publication  in  the  J-A,  but 
it  turned  out  to  be  too  big  to 
handle  that  way  from  the 
standpoint  of  news. 

Mulling  over  the  transcript 
of  the  tape,  the  J-A’s  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Sam  H.  Day  won 
the  newspaper’s  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  Sumner  Collins,  to  the 
idea  they  ought  to  rush  into 
print  with  it  if  they  could  get 
the  permission  of  Tex  and  Jinx 
and  NBC.  They  did. 

As  a  result,  the  J-A  of  Dec. 
10  gave  8-column  display  to  the 
Moses-Hearst  interview  in  Q 
and  A  form.  Mr.  Hearst  had 
flown  from  the  West  Coast  to 
keep  his  date  with  Mr.  Moses 
at  the  latter’s  home  on  long 
Island. 

The  Moses’  blockbuster  was 
the  biggest,  but  by  no  means 
the  only,  headline  news  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  five-day  alliance 
between  the  newspaper  and 
NBC.  All  told,  the  promotion 
amounted  to  two  hours  and  10 
minutes  of  radio  time  and  30 
minutes  of  TV  time.  The  J-A 
got  more  than  $12,000  worth  of 
air  time  free.  Tex  and  Jinx  and 
their  guests  reaped  columns  of 
free  promotional  space  in  the 
newspaper. 


Louisville 
Copy  reader  Carl  Braden  has 
been  dropped  from  the  staff  of 
the  Courier- Journal  after  being 
found  guilty  in  Criminal  Court 
of  advocating  sedition. 

Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  Company,  made  the 
announcement  immediately  aft¬ 
er  the  verdict.  Braden  had 
been  on  leave  of  absence. 

During  testimony,  Braden 
was  identified  as  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  by  a  for¬ 
mer  undercover  operative  for 
the  FBI. 

He  was  sentenced  to  15  years 
in  prison  and  ordered  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $5,000. 

The  trial,  believed  to  be  the 
first  undertaken  based  on  a 
1920  state  anti-sedition  law, 
was  covered  exhaustively  by 
both  papers.  Each  assigned 
three  men  full  time  to  its  cov¬ 
erage,  and  photographic  cover¬ 
age  was  permitted. 

Bingham’s  Statement 
Mr.  Bingham’s  statement  de¬ 
clared  : 

“This  newspaper  has  gone  on 
the  time-honored  principles, 
rooted  in  our  American  consti¬ 
tution,  that  a  man  is  innocent 
until  proved  guilty.  Since 
Braden  was  charged  by  the 
Grand  Jury  on  Oct.  1  he 
has  performed  no  work  for  this 
organization,  but  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  on  our  payroll.  His  con¬ 
viction  now  puts  a  permanent 
end  to  his  connection  with  the 
Courier-Journal.” 

Basis  of  the  charge  against 
Braden  was  that  he  and  his 
wife  and  three  other  persons 
stirred  up  racial  strife  to  pro¬ 
mote  communism,  one  of  the 
specific  acts  being  the  sale  of  a 
house  in  an  all-white  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  a  Negro.  The  house  was 
dynamited  last  June. 

Braden  denied  ever  having 
been  a  Communist  and  defended 
the  possession  of  many  leftist 
books  as  research  material  in 
his  work  as  a  former  labor  re¬ 
porter. 


Plan  Music  Festival 

Milwaukee 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
announced  it  will  operate  an¬ 
nually  a  Summer  music  festival, 
starting  next  year.  An  advisory 
committee  of  39  music  leaders 
throughout  the  state  has  been 
named. 
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NLRB  Decision  Permits 
ITU  Help  on  Complaints 


Paterson  News  Claim  of  ‘Fronting’ 
By  Non-Complying  Union  Disallowed 


Washington 
A  decision  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  against 
the  News  Printing  Co.  of  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J.  this  week  gave  ex¬ 
press  sanction  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
to  assist  employes  in*  prosecut¬ 
ing  anti-union  charges. 

The  ITU  itself  has  been  de¬ 
barred  from  utilizing  the  NLRB 
processes  because  its  officers 
have  not  filed  the  non-Commu- 
nist  oaths  required  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.  Local  unions, 
too,  have  been  denied  this  privi¬ 
lege  as  part  of  the  policy  laid 
down  by  ITU  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph. 

Must  Reinstate  Group 
The  fact  that  the  ITU  helped 
a  group  of  Paterson  employes 
in  the  preparation  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  publishing 
company  did  not  invalidate  the 
charges,  the  NLRB  ruled.  The 
publisher  contended  that  the 
charges  should  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  because  the  charging 
parties  were  in  fact  “fronting” 
for  the  ITU,  a  non-complying 
onion.  The  Trial  Examiner 
found  there  was  no  fronting 
and  NLRB  agreed  with  him 
and  issued  an  order  to  the  com¬ 
pany  to  refrain  from  anti¬ 
union  activities  and  to  compen¬ 
sate  several  workers  for  lost 
pay  over  a  period  of  two  and 
one-half  years. 

The  evidence  at  hearings  be¬ 
fore  a  trial  examiner  revealed 
that  several  printers  who 
claimed  to  have  a  grievance 
against  the  newspapers  were 
given  legal  advice  by  an  at¬ 
torney  whom  they  did  not  re¬ 
tain,  or  pay,  but  who  served 
their  cause  after  introduction 
by  leading  ITU  members.  The 
publisher  contended  that  the 
union’s  interest  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  was  dominant  and  that  the 
named  employes  were  instru¬ 
ments  through  which  the  union 
sought  to  circumvent  the  law 
and  make  use  of  NLRB  pro¬ 
cesses. 

“We  do  not  mean  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  ‘fronting’,” 
the  Board  said.  “In  a  proper 
case  w'e  would  find  again,  as  we 
recently  did,  that  an  individual 
is  not  truly  concerned  in  a 
charge  he  has  nominally  filed 


and  is  not  the  real  party  in  in¬ 
terest.  But  where  the  employe 
has  an  apparent  and  valid  con¬ 
cern,  we  are  reluctant  to  find 
that  he  is  not  acting  in  defense 
of  his  own  interests. 

Protection  of  Individuals 
“We  are  primarily  concerned, 
as  under  the  Act  we  must  be, 
with  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  employes.  It 
is  the  employe  who  is  granted 
the  right  to  engage  in,  or  to 
refrain  from  engaging  in,  con¬ 
certed  activities,  and  to  be  free 
from  any  interference,  re¬ 
straint,  or  coercion  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  that  right.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  employes  in 
the  exercise  of  these  rights  may 
join  labor  organizations.  And 
under  Section  9  (f),  (g),  and 
(h),  labor  organizations  are 
subject  to  certain  qualifications. 
But  those  qualifications  apply 
solely  to  the  use  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  this  Board,  and  failure 
to  comply  with  them  does  not 
render  an  organization  incap¬ 
able  of  representing  employes 
if  an  employer  chooses  volun¬ 
tarily  to  recognize  it. 

“Similarly,  an  employe  who 
is  a  member  of  a  non-comply¬ 
ing  union  does  not,  for  that 
reason,  lose  the  protection  the 
Act  accords  to  employes.  In 
Dant  &  Russell,  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  that  Congress 
had  prescribed  exactly  what 
steps  it  desired  to  take  against 
non-complying  unions.  Had 
Congress  intended  to  deprive 
members  of  such  unions  of 
their  rights,  that  aim  could 
easily  have  been  attained,  and 
would  have  been  made  clear  in 
the  statute.  But  Congress  did 
not  do  so,  and  we  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  our  duty — or  in¬ 
deed  to  be  within  our  power — 
to  make  so  radical  a  change  in 
the  law  without  an  explicit  man¬ 
date. 

Fronting  Problem  Defined 
“It  is  therefore  in  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  these  two  policies, 
the  protection  of  the  employe 
and  the  denial  of  the  processes 
of  this  Board  to  a  non-comply¬ 
ing  labor  organization,  that  the 
problem  of  fronting  arises.  In  a 
series  of  proper  decisions,  we 
have  indicated  that  whether  or 


not  fronting  exists  in  any  case 
is  to  be  determined  by  consid¬ 
eration  of  all  the  facts  to  as¬ 
certain  who  is,  in  effect,  the 
real  party  in  interest.  We  ad¬ 
here  to  that  principle. 

“We  now  say  only  that  where 
it  is  clear  that  the  rights  of  an 
employe  under  the  Act  are  in¬ 
volved,  the  protection  of  those 
rights  is  of  such  paramount  im¬ 
portance  that  we  will  not  deny 
it  simply  because  a  non-com¬ 
plying  union  may  have  assisted 
the  individual,  or  may  in  some 
incidental  or  collateral  fashion 
be  aided  by  our  action.  This  po¬ 
sition  has  the  sanction  of  the 
courts.” 

The  examiner  found  that 
Earl  J.  Fisher,  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room  of  the 
News  since  1936,  was  the  focal 
point  around  which  all  the 
charges  centered,  involving 
either  his  statements  or  actions. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  production  up  to  the 
stereotyping  operation. 

Key  Man’s  Functions 

“His  functions,”  the  exam¬ 
iner  related,  “included  allegedly 
also  the  interviewing  and  hir¬ 
ing  of  all  composing  room 
workers,  supervising  training  of 
apprentices,  making  recommen¬ 
dations  for  wage  adjustments, 
selecting  the  foremen,  keeping 
production  records,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  composing  room 
workers. 

“Although  apparently  the 
pressroom  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partments  of  this  Respondent 
are  conducted  under  some  form 
of  union  agreement,  recogni¬ 
tion,  or  cooperation,  the  com¬ 
posing  room  operation  has  not 
been.  Background  indication 
was  to  certain  organizational 
effort  at  this  paper  by  the 
Typographical  Union,  with  a 
strike  involved,  about  20  years 
ago.  Practically  all  of  the  su¬ 
pervisory  force  now  in  the 
composing  room  were  hired  at 
or  closely  subsequent  to  such 
time.  Local  195  of  such  Inter¬ 
national  has  been  engaged  in 
an  organizational  campaign 
again  in  Paterson,  affecting 
the  employes  of  the  Morning 
Call  (a  newspaper)  since  the 
Fall  of  1951,  and  those  of  the 
Evening  News  since  the  Spring 
of  1952. 

“Fisher  at  one  time  was  a 
member  of  the  Typographical 
Union  for  an  8-year  period, 
with  briefer  terms  since,  but  is 


Holiday  Called 
For  Bowl  Game 

Camden,  Ark. 

The  Camden  Daily  News 
will  take  a  holiday  Jan.  1  in 
honor  of  the  success  the 
University  of  Arkansas  foot¬ 
ball  team  has  had  this  year. 

Publisher  Walter  Hussman 
said  it  would  be  the  first 
New  Year’s  Day  holiday  for 
the  staff  in  several  years.  The 
News  will  go  to  press  at 
noon  Dec.  31  so  its  employes 
will  have  time  to  make  the 
trip  to  Dallas  for  the  Cotton 
Bowl  game  between  the  Raz- 
orbacks  and  Georgia  Tech. 

not  a  member  now.  It  appears 
clear  in  this  record  that  he 
tried  to  operate  to  develop 
among  his  selected  employes, 
a  friendly  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
himself  and  the  News  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  kept  in  close  touch 
with  production  and  personnel 
problems  in  his  tours  through 
the  plant  premises,  made  prac¬ 
tically  every  half  hour  in  the 
day.  For  all  general  purposes 
he  was  in  complete  control  and 
the  composing  room  was  his 
domain.” 

The  company  was  found 
guilty  of  having  discriminatori- 
ly  discharged  Norman  Kolanko, 
Edward  Mamary  and  William 
H.  Huebner.  They  are  to  be  re¬ 
instated  under  terms  of  the 
NLRB  order. 

In  addition,  several  other 
workers  must  be  paid  sums  to 
make  up  for  shift  bonuses  and 
weekly  raises  which  had  been 
denied  them. 


McKinnon  Postpones 
Payroll  Obligation 

Los  Angeles 

Publisher  Clinton  D.  McKin¬ 
non  told  editorial  and  business 
staff  members  of  the  Daily 
News  Dec.  14  that  they  would 
not  receive  one  of  two  pay 
checks  due  them  this  week  un¬ 
der  a  guild  contract. 

Mr.  McKinnon’s  announce¬ 
ment  said:  “Due  to  conditions 
beyond  my  control,  regretfully 
I  find  it  impossible  to  double 
up  on  the  pay  schedule  this 
week.  We  shall  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  double  up  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.” 

The  double  pay  was  due  un¬ 
der  a  wage  agreement  signed 
with  the  guild  nearly  a  year 
ago.  The  guild  accepted  retro¬ 
active  pay  at  that  time  and 
provided  that  the  regular 
week’s  pay  be  made  up  in  the 
week  of  Dec.  12. 
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Tinkham  Tells  Value 
Of  Press -Bar  Parley 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Hammond,  Ind.  cussion  at  the  proposed  con- 


Richard  P.  Tinkham,  local 
attorney  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association’s 
Public  Rela- 

sees  no  reason  jinkham 
why  press-radio- 
television  can’t  sit  down  with 
bench  and  bar  representatives 
and  seek  a  common  understand¬ 
ing  of  matters  relating  to 
Canon  35  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
and  Canon  20  of  the  ABA  Code 
of  Professional  Ethics.  Canon 
35  deals  with  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography,  and  Canon  20  with 
pre- judicial  statements  by  law¬ 
yers  to  newsmen  covering  court 
trials. 

Canon  20  Likely  Topic 

Canon  20  actually  is  not  of¬ 
ficially  on  the  agenda  for  dis- 

Judge  Allows 
Pic;  Unaware 
When  Taken 

Gbeensbobo,  N.  C. 

Roy  Matherly,  Greensboro 
Daily  News  photographer, 
snapped  a  picture  during  a 
maiming  trial  here,  after  Judge 
W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn  of  Superior 
Court  gave  his  permission. 

Photographers  were  stationed 
in  the  balcony  of  the  courtroom 
and  on  the  main  floor  during 
an  afternoon  session  of  the 
trial. 

Only  a  few  persons,  those  sit¬ 
ting  close  to  the  photographers, 
were  aware  that  pictures  were 
being  made.  No  flashbulbs  were 
used.  Attorneys  and  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  trial  said  they  did 
not  know  that  pictures  had 
been  made. 

Long  after  the  pictures  had 
been  taken  and  the  photogra¬ 
phers  gone  back  to  the  Daily 
News  office.  Judge  Burgwyn 
called  a  reporter  to  his  bench 
and  wanted  to  know,  “When  is 
your  photographer  going  to  take 
those  pictures?” 
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ference  called  by  ABA  Presi¬ 
dent  Loyd  Wright,  but  because 
of  suggested  amendments  to 
the  canon  that  would  prevent 
pretrial  press  discussion  of 
cases  before  the  courts,  it  is 
a  likely  topic  of  discussion. 

Basically,  ABA  is  seeking  to 
determine  if  Canon  35  can  be 
liberalized  without  interfering 
with  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  Mr.  Tinkham  pointed  out. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  “tighten¬ 
ing  up”  Canon  35,  but  whether 
ways  and  means  can  be  found 
to  implement  the  taking  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  court,  both  by  press 
and  TV  cameramen,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Mr.  Tinkham,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  ABA,  is  a  practicing 
attorney,  and  a  onetime  court¬ 
house  reporter. 

Gives  Bar’s  Viewpoint 

Because  ABA  President 
Wright  has  designated  him  as 
chairman  of  the  proposed  con¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Tinkham  sought  to 
avoid  voicing  his  personal 
opinions  on  the  issues  at  stake. 
He  emphasized  that  he  was  ex¬ 
pressing  the  general  views  of 
lawyers  and  judges,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  press  and  radio-TV 
spokesmen. 

He  hopes  the  conference,  to 
which  representatives  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcasters 
have  been  invited,  can  serve  a 
useful  purpose  to  all  parties 
concerned.  He  said  there  are 
misapprehensions  on  both  sides 
of  the  conference  table. 

“Certainly  if  any  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Canon  35  is  in  order,” 
he  told  E&P,  “we  need  in  its 
place  a  set  of  basic  precepts  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  both  the 
courts  and  the  representatives 
of  media.  There  should  be  no 
disparity  in  the  application  of 
the  rules.  I  am  certain  that 
the  problem  cannot  be  solved  as 
the  battle  lines  have  been  drawn 
at  the  present  time — by  a 
strong  attack  upon  the  canon 
and  an  equally  strong  defense 
of  it.” 

Asked  if  the  discussions  will 
be  confined  to  Canon  35,  or 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


HARD-WORKING  QUARTET  at  the  Cleveland  Press  take  time  out 
during  a  morning  session  of  the  Dr.  Samuel  Sheppard  murder  trial. 
Assembled  around  city  desk  are  (L.  to  R.)  Al  Ostrow,  Press  rewrite- 
man,  whose  running  story  is  fed  to  other  Scripps-Howard  nawspapars, 
Nancy  Lamphear,  Press  staffer  who  has  been  editing  question-answer 
text;  Lou  Waxier,  Press  wire  director  and  Lou  Clifford,  Press  city  editor. 


S-H  Wire  Network 
Speeds  Trial  News 


The  combined  efforts  of  four 
fast-moving  reporters,  a  re- 
writeman  with  an  all-day  dead¬ 
line  and  an  energetic  wire  di¬ 
rector’s  sixth  sense  are  provi¬ 
ding  nine  Scripps-Howard  and 
two  other  newspapers  with  ex¬ 
haustive  lightening-like  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Dr.  Samuel 
Sheppard  murder  trial. 

Six  weeks  before  the  trial 
began,  Louis  Wexler,  Cleveland 
Press  wire  director,  was  fi- 
gninng  a  way  to  service  all  S-H 
newspapers  via  a  national  line, 
the  Ohio  Press  Service  wire,  a 
special  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  Line  and  a  ques¬ 
tion-answer  wire  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen  and  Pittsburgh  Press. 

His  scheme  worked  itself  in¬ 
to  using  some  3,000  miles  of 
wire  which,  in  addition  to  sup¬ 
plying  new  leads,  bulletins, 
running  accounts  and  Q-A  copy, 
can  put  to  use  a  Wexler  devis^ 
“stop  switch”  which  cuts  off 
all  stories  and  instantly  feeds 
Q-A  testimony  from  a  key  wit¬ 
ness.  The  switch  is  at  the 
Cleveland  Press  wire  room. 

On  Presstime 

'Thus,  any  papers  nearing 
Presstime  when  the  witness 
takes  the  stand,  can  receive 
Q-A  almost  as  fast  as  the  court 
stenographer  can  take  it. 

Here’s  how  Lou  Wexler’s 
intricate  and  unique  wire  net¬ 
work  serves  nine  S-H  news¬ 


papers  plus  two  others  within 
Ohio: 

After  contacting  all  19  S-H 
newspapers,  Mr.  Wexler  learn¬ 
ed  that  10,  because  of  the 
distance  from  Cleveland  and 
deadline  time,  would  g^>  along 
with  their  usual  wire  service 
reports  plus  any  stories  which 
may  be  moved  through  the 
Scripps  -•  Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  service. 

Publications  serviced  by  the 
Wexler  Plan  are;  Cleveland 
Press,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
Indianapolis  Times,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  and 
Son  Francisco  News.  Two  other 
S-H  papers,  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Columbus  Citizen,  and 
two  independents,  Akron  Bea¬ 
con-Journal  and  Youngstown 
Vindicator,  are  included  in  the 
system  but  serviced  via  the  re¬ 
gular  eight-hour-a-day  Ohio 
Press  Service  wire. 

Moves  Into  Action 

When  it  was  decided  what 
papers  would  take  what,  Mr. 
Wexler  moved  into  action.  City 
Editor  Lou  Clifford  assigned 
four  Cleveland  Press  reporters 
to  the  courtroom  to  take  Q-A 
only.  They,  (Forest  Allen,  Bob 
Clifford,  Bill  Tanner  and  Tom 
Brady)  in  regular  individual 
shifts,  beeline  it  to  the  court¬ 
house  basement  where  Paul 
Tobin,  a  Press  keyboard  opera- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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‘Luckiest  Reporter 
Next  UP  President 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 
“I’m  the  luckiest  reporter  in 
the  United  States,”  declared 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  de¬ 
scribing  his  new  appointment 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
Press  Associations. 

For  the  post  which  Mr.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  takes  over  on  April 
6  is  the  assignment  which 
Hugh  Baillie  regards  as  the 
greatest  reporting  job  in  the 
business. 

Basically  every  United  Press 
executive  is  a  reporter  first. 
This  is  his  heritage  built  up 
by  the  presidential  line  since 
the  beginning  and  emphasized 
by  Mr.  Baillie  over  the  past 
20  years,  explained  the  man 
known  throughout  news  circles 
as  “Bart.” 

That  tradition  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  Mr.  Bartholomew  said. 
It  takes  but  a  glance  at  the 
Bartholomew  record  of  over 
36  years  of  reporting  to  prove 
this  point. 

Tribute  to  Baillie 
Hugh  Baillie  has  fixed  the 
policies  in  which  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization  firmly  believes,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  said.  On  the  20th 
anniversary  of  his  becoming 
UP  president,  Mr.  Baillie  will 
move  into  the  post  of  chairman 
of  the  board. 

“My  assignment,”  Mr.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  explained,  “is  to  run 
the  news  gathering  operations. 
In  that  activity  reporting  comes 
first.  Success  in  business  op¬ 
erations  is  also  part  of  the 
job.  That's  because  we  com¬ 
bine  in  our  operations  the 
same  theory  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  held  by  most  newspapers. 
A  strong  and  independent  news 
coverage  requires  business 
strength. 

“But  we  are  reporters  first, 
although  other  duties  require 
us  to  be  utility  outfielders  on 
occasions.” 

The  UP  ‘Team” 

Today  UP  has  a  group  of 
executives  that  comprise  a 
strong,  well  organized  and  high¬ 
ly  personalized  team,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  said.  He  is  pleased 
that  a  western  member  has 
been  selected  to  head  this  team. 
For  the  West  has  increased  in 
importance  as  its  communities 
have  grown. 

“Furthermore,”  he  pointed 
out,  “the  Orient  is  fighting 
Europe  for  page  one  attention. 
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I  hope  that  the  American  news 
services  can  be  expanded  into 
areas  now  blocked  off,  but  it 
would  take  a  crystal  ball  to 
see  when  that  will  be  possible.” 

For  33  years  both  the  in¬ 
coming  and  the  outgoing  presi¬ 
dents  have  been  associated  with 
United  Press.  Their  first  meet¬ 
ing  was  in  Portland,  Ore., 
where  Mr.  Bartholomew  trie<l 
to  gain  admission  to  the  train 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
then  making  his  League  of 
Nations  tour. 

“I  was  thrown  off  the  train 
by  Hugh  Baillie,  who  said  they 
did  not  want  any  eastern  re¬ 
porters  on  board.  By  that  he 
meant  that  the  press  corps 
traveling  with  the  President 
would  handle  everything  and 
that  local  reporters  were  not 
wanted,”  he  explained. 

Many  Hits  Followed 

That’s  the  only  recorded 
time  “Bart”  did  not  complete 
an  assignment.  In  the  sub¬ 
sequent  years  with  UP  he  ha? 
expanded  his  beat  and  his  ter¬ 
ritory  of  responsibility.  Later 
such  feats  as  interviews  with 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and 
Emperor  Hirohito  on  the  same 
day  were  to  become  all  part 
of  the  day’s  work. 

In  wartime  Mr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  duties  included  direction 
of  UP  coverage  in  all  Pacific 
areas.  He’s  been  a  UP  vice- 
president  since  1938.  His  direc¬ 
tion  gradually  grew  until  it 
included  Latin  America  and 
Ala.ska,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  Mexico  and  Hawaii. 
He  became  a  director  in  1949 
and  was  named  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  last  August  in  a  move 
which  forecast  his  promotion 
to  the  presidency. 

Entering  UP  service  six 
years  after  Mr.  Baillie,  the 
two  never  were  stationed  si¬ 
multaneously  and  permanently 
at  the  same  bureau  or  in  the 
same  division  but  their  early 
assignments  covered  many  of 
the  same  spots. 

During  the  last  phases  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  the  two  alternated 
visits  to  the  Pacific. 

Omission  Noted 

A  spectacular  achievement 
that  had  global  aspects  marked 
Mr.  Bartholomew’s  visit  to 
Kaesong  in  advance  of  the 
Korean  truce  negotiations.  In 
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TWO  OF  A  KIND — ^Their  firtt  love  it  reporting,  though  the  job  of  run¬ 
ning  United  Press  involves  many  business  details.  At  left,  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew,  who  will  succeed  Hugh  Baillie,  right,  at  UP  president 
next  April  6.  Mr.  Baillie  will  become  chairman  of  the  board. 


his  studies  of  official  docu¬ 
ments  there  he  noticed  that  the 
authorities  had  agreed  to  bar 
reporters  and  photographers 
from  UN  nations  from  the  con¬ 
ference.  Mr.  Bartholomew  got 
a  written  protest  through  to 
Gen.  Matthew  Ridgeway  and 
the  situation  was  changed. 

“Without  the  General’s  help 
the  reports  from  Kaesong  and 
later  from  Panmunjom  would 
have  been  limited  to  those  from 
Communist  sources,”  he  ob¬ 
served. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  was  under 
fire  again  and  again,  both  in 
World  War  II  and  in  Korea. 
Yet  his  most  spectacular  dis¬ 
play  of  covering  the  news  first 
and  then  roaring  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  “outfield”  came  at  war’s 
end.  He  had  just  returned 
from  a  Pacific  battlefront  tour. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  witnessed 
the  Japanese  surrender  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Missouri,  then  en¬ 
tered  Tokyo  ahead  of  the 
American  troops,  reported  the 
suicide  of  Admiral  Tojo,  and 
arranged  for  the  resumption  of 
UP  service  to  Japan,  including 
contact  with  the  important 
Mainichi  Newspapers. 

Baseball  and  War 

The  UP  President-elect  began 
his  news  career  with  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  following  World 
War  I  duty  as  a  first  lieuten¬ 
ant.  From  the  Oregonian  he 
went  to  the  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Sun  as  sports  editor.  Thence 
he  went  back  to  the  Portland 
Evening  Telegram. 

Shifting  to  business  manager¬ 
ship  with  UP  at  Portland,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  served  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  there,  in  Los  Angeles 
and  in  Kansas  City  from  1921- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Postal  Rate 
Increase  Bills 
Face  Delays 

Washington 

Senator  Olin  Johnston,  South 
Carolina  Democrat  who  becomes 
Post  Office  committee  chair¬ 
man  next  month,  has  dealt  a 
crippling  blow  to  the  move¬ 
ment  for  higher  postal  rates 
which  President  Eisenhower 
will  launch  with  his  State  of 
the  Nation  message. 

Senator  Johnston  said  this 
week  he  will  not  hold  Senate 
hearings  until  the  House  has 
acted  on  a  postal  rate  boost. 
Rep.  Sam  Rayburn,  who  re¬ 
turns  to  the  speakership  with 
the  new  session,  is  opposed  to 
higher  postal  rates  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  prevent  House  action. 

The  Administration’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  increased  rates,  in¬ 
cluding  those  on  second  class 
(newspaper)  mail,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  again. 

Last  year,  the  postal  rate 
boost  became  entangled  with  a 
pay  rate  increase  bill.  Congress 
boosted  wages  only  to  have 
President  Eisenhower  veto  the 
measure  on  the  ground  that  the 
legislators  had  provided  no  in¬ 
creased  revenue  to  carry  the 
load. 

During  and  after  the  No¬ 
vember  campaign.  Republican 
leaders  from  the  President 
down  made  promises  that  gov¬ 
ernment  workers  will  get  higher 
pay  this  year — the  amounts  not 
specified.  The  promise  was  not 
conditioned  upon  higher  postal 
rates  being  enacted. 


Question  of  Default  by  Fox 

Boston  Post  Sale 
Details  Are  Exposed 


Washington 
Whether  John  Fox  owns  fi¬ 
nancial  control  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post  became  an  issue 
this  week  in  a  hearing  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  comparative  fitness  of 
five  applicants  for  a  Channel  5 
television  station  in  Boston. 

No  question  of  the  financial 
ability  of  the  Boston  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  was  raised  when  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  originally  accepted  its 
application  and  made  it  a  party 
to  the  hearing.  Other  applicants 
are  WHDH,  Inc.,  a  Herald- 
Traveler  subsidiary;  Greater 
Boston  Television  Corp.;  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Telecasters, 
Inc.,  and  Allen  B.  DuMont  La¬ 
boratories,  Inc. 

William  J.  Dempsey,  attor¬ 
ney  for  WHDH,  led  the  ques¬ 
tioning  which  was  directed  at 
Mr.  Fox’s  operation  of  the  Post 
and  he  insisted  that  it  was  “im¬ 
portant  to  know”  some  of  the 
facts  as  a  basis  for  the  hear¬ 
ing  examiner’s  conclusions  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  applicant 
in  the  community. 

Terms  of  Agreement 
Mr.  Fox  produced  copies  of 
the  purchase  agreement  with 
the  Grozier  Estate  and  of  an 
escrow  agreement  with  the 
State  Street  Trust  Company 
and  testified  that  he  had  full 
voting  control  of  the  stock  in 
Post  Publishing  Co.,  of  which 
he  is  president  and  sole  stock¬ 
holder. 

His  testimony  was  supported 
by  Charles  C.  Steadman,  vice- 
president  and  clerk  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  and  attorney 
for  one  of  the  trustee.s  of  the 
Grozier  Estate,  who  took  the 
stand  to  rebut  assertions  by 
other  counsel  that  Mr.  Fox 
might  be  in  default  in  his  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  Fox-Grozier  agreement, 
dated  June  17,  1962,  bore  the 
signatures  of  Helen  D.  Grozier, 
as  executrix  under  the  will  of 
Richard  Grozier;  Henry  J.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  executor  of  the  will; 
and  Walter  F.  Carley,  as  sur¬ 
viving  trustee. 

$4,000,000  Price 
The  Estate  agreed  to  sell 
11,260  shares  of  common  stock 
of  the  Boston  Post  Publishing 
Co.  for  $4,000,000,  less  the  a- 
mount  of  the  operating  loss  of 
the  company  from  Jan.  1,  1952 
until  Aug.  31,  1952. 


On  the  closing  date  of  the 
sale.  Sept.  2,  1952,  Mr.  Fox  was 
to  pay  $2,000,000  as  an  install¬ 
ment  on  the  purchase  price. 
The  balance  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  escrow  agent,  one-half  be¬ 
fore  Feb.  23,  1953,  and  the  rest 
before  Aug.  31,  1953. 

In  the  event  of  any  defaults 
on  payments  due  Feb.  28,  1953, 
the  entire  unpaid  balance  of  the 
purchase  price  was  to  become 
due  and  payable.  Provision  was 
made  for  accounting  firms  to 
certify  the  operating  loss  in 
the  eight-month  period  specified. 

Mr.  Fox  was  required  to  de¬ 
posit  with  Mr.  Steadman  se¬ 
curities  having  a  value  of 
$200,000,  being  either  1,200 
shares  of  Pennsylvania  Gas  and 
Electric  7%  preferred,  or  other 
securities  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Steadman.  In  event  of  defaults 
the  sellers  could  instruct  the 
escrow  agent  to  sell  the  de¬ 
posited  stock  on  30  days  notice 
and  retain  the  proceeds  as 
damages. 

Checks  Returned 

In  the  hearing  before  Chief 
Examiner  James  D.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  this  was  the  fifth  week 
of  testimony.  The  Post  was  the 
last  of  the  applicants  to  un¬ 
dergo  surveillance. 

Verbal  sparks  fiew  when  Mr. 
Dempsey  offered  to  produce 
proof  that  Post  checks  for  as 
little  as  one  dollar  have  been 
returned  marked  “no  funds.” 

Mr.  Dempsey  insisted  that 
he  would  expose  the  situation 
despite  an  objection  voiced  by 
Dwight  Doty,  Post  attorney, 
and  sustained  by  the  examiner, 
that  his  client’s  financial  qual¬ 
ifications  were  not  at  issue. 

Mr.  Doty  opened  the  next 
day’s  hearing  with  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  his  objection.  He 
asked  Mr.  Fox  to  explain  the 
check  situation. 

The  Post  publisher  testified 
that  the  company  owns  a  piece 
of  vacant  land  on  which  it 
intends  to  build. 

This  land,  he  said,  was  mort¬ 
gaged  for  one-third  of  what 
“we  considered  its  value”  with 
the  United  States  Trust  Co.,  in 
Boston.  One  morning,  early  in 
November,  according  to  Mr. 
Fox,  the  bank  withdrew,  with¬ 
out  notice  to  the  Post,  $65,000 
from  its  two  accounts.  The  Post 
was  not  notified  of  the  involun¬ 
tary  withdrawal  until  6  p.m., 


after  having  written  a  number 
of  checks  throughout  the  day, 
“none  of  them  large,  to  my 
recollection,”  he  said. 

When  the  Post  asked  the  bank 
for  a  list  of  checks  drawn  dur¬ 
ing  that  day,  the  bank  “flatly 
refused.”  Moreover,  Mr.  Fox 
stressed,  since  that  time  the 
Post  have  received  letters  from 
holders  of  some  of  these  checks 
stating  that  “if  we  don’t  take 
them  up,  they  will  send  them  to 
the  Boston  Herald  who  would 
pay  more  than  we  would  for 
them.” 

$8i)0,000  Still  Due 

Mr.  Steadman,  counsel  to 
Mrs.  Grozier  and  slated  to  be 
an  officer  of  the  TV  station, 
said  that,  although  the  $2,000,- 
000  had  not  been  paid  by  Mr. 
Fox  as  scheduled  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  it  was  delivered  “six  to 
ninth  months”  after  the  desig¬ 
nated  date.  “At  some  time,  two 
million  and  more  was  paid,”  he 
said,  but  not  on  time. 

“Some  $850,000,  more  or  less, 
is  still  due,”  he  said. 

Asked  whether  Mr.  Fox  had 
been  “in  default,”  Mr.  Stead¬ 
man  answered  that  Mr.  Fox 
had  not  been  in  “effective  de¬ 
fault.”  He  explained  that  effec¬ 
tive  default  did  not  occur  until 
formal  notice  of  complaint  had 
been  served. 

Asked  approximately  bow 
much  the  operating  loss  had 
been,  Mr.  Steadman  answered, 
“I  cannot  tell  you,”  but  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  the  figures. 
He  also  recognized  a  point  of 
dispute  between  Mrs.  Grozier 
and  the  publisher  on  the  amount 
of  expenditure  during  the  eight- 
month  period,  possibly  as  much 
as  $40,000. 

His  Financial  Condition 

Mr.  Fox’s  finance  qualifica¬ 
tions  filed  with  FCC  included  a 
sworn  statement  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  at  time  of  submission, 
cash  and  readily  marketable  se¬ 
curities  valued  at  “more  than 
$2,000,000  over  current  liabili¬ 
ties.” 

His  report  on  the  company 
showed  an  earned  surplus,  as  of 
1952,  amounting  to  $2,244,930.97 
and  more  than  $3,000,000  in 
1951.  As  of  June  30,  1953, 
earned  surplus  of  the  firm  was 
$1,509,542.26. 

A  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  Post’s  finances  termed  them 
“improved”  since  the  time  of 
application.  It  appeared  that 
Post  Publishing  Co.  has  many 
businesses  other  than  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper,  including 
control  of  North  Penn  Gas  Co., 
and  95%  control  of  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  National  Bank  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Under  cross-examination,  Mr. 


Fox  admitted  that  the  gas  com¬ 
pany  has  “greater  asset  value” 
than  the  Post.  When  rival  law¬ 
yers  read  a  quote  by  Mr.  Fox 
from  a  magazine  to  the  effect 
that  one  of  the  Boston  papers 
will  “not  be  here  on  Christmas 
Eve  of  1954,”  he  admitted  mak¬ 
ing  the  statement.  Asked 
whether  grant  of  a  TV  station 
to  the  Post  would  affect  that 
remark,  Mr.  Fox  said  a  grant 
would  have  “no  bearing”  and 
anyhow  would  not  materialize 
“in  sufficient  time  for  the  issue 
to  be  solved.” 

When  the  Post  publisher  re¬ 
marked  that  “the  Herald- 
Traveler  is  the  largest  adver¬ 
tiser  of  national  news  linage  in 
Boston,  and  that  every  deal  of 
that  news  linage  arises  out  of 
the  sale  by  the  H-T  of  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  tie-in  basis  with  sta¬ 
tion  WHDH,”  Mr.  Dempsey 
commented  that  Mr.  Fox  “ob¬ 
viously  doesn’t  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.” 

Newsprint  Bill  Paid 

At  another  point  Mr.  Fox  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  Post  had  owed 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  about 
$801,000  for  newsprint,  but,  he 
said,  that  account  has  been 
“brought  up  to  current.”  He 
also  said  he  was  being  sued, 
with  consent,  by  a  firm  that 
razed  buildings  on  the  down¬ 
town  office  site  to  collect  $25,- 
000  overdue  on  a  personal  check. 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  has  arranged 
for  an  underwriting  of  a  stock 
issue  that  will  realize  $10,000,- 
000  to  cover  all  Post  obliga¬ 
tions,  pay  for  a  new  plant  and 
build  the  TV  station. 

Directed  Firings 

Asked  about  the  discharge  of 
58  employes  last  week,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  Editor  &  Pi3lisheb, 
Mr.  Fox  said  the  decision  was 
his  and  that  he  accompanied  de¬ 
partment  heads  on  a  trip 
around  the  office  to  pick  out 
the  people  “not  necessary  to  the 
paper’s  operations.”  He  said 
also  he  had  not  spent  30  days 
within  the  past  six  months  in 
the  newspaper  office. 

It  had  been  brought  out 
earlier  that  the  amount  of 
severance  payments  under  the 
purchase  agreement  was  un¬ 
determined. 

He  had  taken  a  hand,  Mr. 
Fox  testified,  in  getting  the 
programming  changed  on 
WCOP,  a  radio  station  which 
the  Post  acquired  last  July. 
The  station  was  becoming  “en¬ 
tirely  too  commercial”  and  was 
carrying  too  many  hill-billy  pro¬ 
grams  “which  drive  me  crazy,” 
Mr.  Fox  said,  so  he  directed 
that  rates  be  raised  to  “get  the 
programs  back  in  line.” 
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CARTOONISTS  FLAVOR  LOCAL  AND  FOREIGN  HAPPENINGS  WITH  THE  YULE  SPIRIT 


IN  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SEASON  KISSING'S  MISSING  ANOTHER  HAZARD 

Ray,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  Sandeson,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  Coffman,  R.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 


Pic  Contempt 
Case  May  Go 
To  Top  Court 

Cleveland 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court’s 
affirmance  of  contempt  convic¬ 
tions  of  three  Cleveland  Prea* 
staff  members  for  courtroom 
photography  was  followed  by 
Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  an  appeal  will 
be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Ignoring  pleas  that  the  news¬ 
men  had  been  acting  under  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  the  highest 
Ohio  Court  held  (6  to  0)  that 
a  court  in  session  “is  under  the 
complete  control  of  the  judge, 
whose  directions,  reasonably 
necessary  to  maintain  order 
and  prevent  unnecessary  dis¬ 
turbance  and  distraction,  must 
be  obeyed.” 

“Deliberate  disobedience  of 
such  orders  constitutes  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  punishable  under 
the  statutes  of  this  state,”  the 
court  said. 

Convicted  in  the  case  were 
City  Editor  Louis  Clifford,  fined 
$500  and  sentenced  to  one  hour 
in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff; 
Reporter  Sam  Giaimo,  fined 
$100,  and  Photographer  James 
Thomas,  suspended  sentence. 

They  had  been  cited  by  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Judge  Joseph  H. 

ISilbert  for  violating  his  no-pho¬ 
tograph  ban  at  the  arraignment 
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of  former  Probate  Judge  Nel¬ 
son  J.  Brewer  on  an  embezzle¬ 
ment  indictment  in  August, 
1953.  Judge  Brewer  later  was 
acquitted. 

One  of  the  supreme  court 
justices  was  silent  on  the  de¬ 
cision. 

“This  case  is  of  such  import¬ 
ance  that  it  must  be  carri^  to 
the  Supreme  Court,”  said  Mr. 
Seltzer. 

In  issuing  the  no-photograph 
ban  Judge  Silbert  said  he  was 
complying  with  Canon  35  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

• 

ANPA  and  Newsprint 
Industry  Exchange  Data 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  newsprint  industry 
had  their  annual  get-together 
in  Montreal  this  week  to  ex¬ 
change  data  on  supply  and  de¬ 
mand. 

Coincident  with  it,  R.  M. 
Fowler’s  year-end  review  was 
issued  by  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association.  It 
showed  that  newsprint  tonnage 
of  5,900,000  tons  in  1954  will 
set  a  record,  exceeding  the  1953 
output  by  200,000  tons.  Over¬ 
seas  shipments  amounted  to 
675,000  tons  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  473,000  tons  in  1953 
and  208,000  tons  in  1950. 

In  11  months  of  1954,  ANPA 
newspapers  used  4,275,718  tons 
of  newsprint,  a  drop  of  .1% 
from  1953  consumption.  The 
continental  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  was  316,675  tons,  or  5.1%. 
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Peronists  Seize  Home 
Of  La  Prensa  Editor 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

The  provincial  government 
here  will  take  over  the  Summer 
home  owned  by  the  family  of 
Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  who 
edited  La  Prensa  until  its 
death  as  an  independent  news¬ 
paper  in  1951.  The  government 
plans  to  use  the  home  as  a 
courthouse. 

La  Prensa  was  closed  by  the 
Peron  government  almost  four 
years  ago  and  Mr.  Gainza  Paz 
went  into  voluntary  exile  to  es¬ 
cape  arrest.  He  is  living  in 
Uruguay.  La  Prensa  is  now 
published  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  pro-administration  Ar¬ 
gentine  Labor  Confederation. 

• 

N.  Y.  Unions  Accept 
$5.80  Package 

A  strike  threat  at  the  New 
York  Post  was  called  off  at 
the  eleventh  hour  after  guild 
members  voted  to  accept  a 
$5.80  package  increase  and  de¬ 
fer  further  consideration  of 
security  clauses. 

Craft  unions  and  the  de¬ 
liverers  also  accepted  the  $5.80 
offer  of  publishers  but  division 
of  the  package  varied.  The 
pressmen  broke  it  down  as 
follows:  $1.95  increase  the  first 
year,  $2  the  second  year,  plus 
$1.45  pension-welfare  benefits 
the  first  year  and  40  cents  the 
second  year.  Some  of  the  unions 
took  Lincoln’s  Birthday  as  an 
eighth  paid  holiday. 


Critic’s  Theater 
Package  Clicks 

More  theater-struck  Kentuck¬ 
ians,  traveling  aboard  a  special 
train  on  a  780-mile  trek,  arrived 
in  Manhattan  this  week  to  wit¬ 
ness  six  top-flight  Broadway 
shows — the  fourth  such  trip  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Boyd  Martin,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  drama 
critic. 

The  next  junket  of  200  per¬ 
sons,  mostly  schoolteachers,  will 
take  place  Dec.  27  bringing  the 
total  number  of  persons  in  on 
the  Courier- Journal  theater 
package  to  more  than  1,400. 

The  venture  began  last  May 
when  Mr.  Martin  wondered  in 
print  if  anyone  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  boarding  a  special 
train  to  New  York  to  .see  about 
five  shows  and  be  accommo¬ 
dated  at  a  large  hotel  for  a 
flat  rate  of  $87.50. 

The  critic  planned  to  shepherd 
no  more  than  26  persons,  but 
ended  up  by  bringing  186  per¬ 
sons  on  the  first  trip  and  200 
on  the  next.  Last  week  Mr. 
Martin  arranged  for  450  per¬ 
sons  to  visit  Gotham  and  this 
week  the  number  was  the  same. 
• 

Weekly  Publisher 
Buys  Nearby  Daily 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Russell  D’Oench,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  semi-weekly 
Sunnydale  Standard,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Mountain  View 
Daily  Register  from  Richard 
W.  Nowels.  The  transaction, 
handled  by  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co., 
becomes  effective  Jan.  15. 
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’Round  Their  Beats 


Reporter  Wins  Pardon 
For  Innocent  Convict 


El  Paso,  Tex. 

A  man  who  spent  22  months 
in  prison  will  be  home  for 
Christmas,  pardoned  by  the 
Governor  of  Texas,  thanks  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  El  Paso 
Herald-Post  and  a  staff  report¬ 
er,  Dave  Alter. 

Kenneth  Massey,  27,  was 
picked  out  of  a  police  lineup  in 
1952  by  the  victim  of  an  armed 
robbery  and  later  sentenced  to 
15  years  in  prison.  Another 
witness  also  testified  that  he 
had  seen  Massey  in  the  vicinity 
at  the  time  of  the  robbery. 

Couldn’t  Believe  It 

“I  couldn’t  believe  what  was 
happening”,  Mr.  Massey  said. 
“I  tried  to  tell  them  it  was  all 
wrong  but  the  judge  sentenced 
me  to  15  years.  It  was  like  a 
nightmare.” 

Mr.  Massey’s  nightmare  last¬ 
ed  for  a  year  and  a  half  before 
the  Herald-Post  learned  that  a 
man  in  Iowa,  condemned  to  die 
for  the  murder  of  a  farmer, 
had  confessed  to  the  crime  for 
which  Massey  had  been  con¬ 
victed.  Investigation  by  the 
Herald-Post  revealed  that  the 
two  men  looked  almost  like 
twins. 

In  El  Paso,  the  district  at¬ 
torney’s  office  brushed  off  the 
confession,  asserting  that  con¬ 
demned  men  often  confess 
crimes  to  free  old  pals. 

Confession  Useful 

But  the  Scripps-Howard  pa¬ 
per  took  hold  of  the  case  and 
with  Police  Reporter  Alter 
writing  the  stories,  arranged 
for  an  attorney  to  go  to  Iowa 
to  get  an  affidavit  of  confession. 
Then  they  fought  the  thing 
through  with  the  Texas  State 
Board  of  Pardons. 

The  Board  conducted  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  including  a  lie  de¬ 
tector  test  of  Massey,  and  be¬ 
came  convinced  of  his  inno¬ 
cence.  In  addition,  the  two  men 
who  had  identified  Massey  as 
the  armed  robber  admitted  that 
they  could  have  been  wrong. 

The  Herald- Post’s  three 
month  campaign  was  brought 
to  an  end  when  the  Texas  State 
Board  of  Pardons  recommend¬ 
ed  that  Mr.  Massey  be  exoner¬ 
ated  and  freed,  and  Governor 
Allan  Shivers  approved  a  full 
pardon. 


Photog's  Flash  Light 
Averts  Train  Accident 
Cleveland 

A  Cleveland  Press  camera¬ 
man’s  Strobe  light,  flashed  re¬ 
peatedly  in  pre-dawn  darkness 
during  a  snowstorm,  was  cred¬ 
ited  this  week  with  averting  a 
serious  accident  on  the  rapid 
transit  commuter  line  serving 
suburban  Shaker  Heights. 

The  photographer,  George 
Grant,  was  on  his  way  to  work 
when  he  came  upon  a  crashed 
automobile  that  had  clipped  off 
a  utility  pole  and  thrown  it 
across  the  transit  tracks. 

When  Mr.  Grant  stopped  to 
take  a  picture,  he  saw  a  train 
bearing  down  upon  the  scene. 
Realizing  the  danger,  he  turned 
his  Strobe  light  in  the  direction 
of  the  train  and  flashed  it, 
while  a  bystander  ran  up  the 
tracks  in  the  snowstorm  wav¬ 
ing  his  arms. 

The  motorman  was  able  to 
stop  his  train  before  crashing 
into  the  pole,  whereupon.  Cam¬ 
eraman  Grant  caught  his 
breath,  backed  off  a  few  paces 
and  shot  a  Page  One  picture. 

Winter  *  Wonderland* 
On  Playground  Money 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Snow  was  falling  when  the 
Times-Union  turned  up  some 
unusual  facts  about  the  city’s 
playground  program,  usually  a 
summertime  activity. 

What  two  Times-Union  re¬ 
porters — Del  Ray  and  Kermit 
Hill — found  during  a  mid-win¬ 
ter  check  of  playground  activi¬ 
ties  not  only  provided  news, 
feature  and  picture  material  for 
nearly  two  weeks  but  brought  a 
City  Council  and  playground 
department  investigation  of  the 
set-up  on  which  taxpayers  have 
been  paying  $750,000  a  year. 

The  survey  disclosed  such 
things  as; 

The  city  is  keeping  33  play¬ 
grounds  open  year-around  and 
more  than  100  staff  members 
report  to  work  at  11  a.m. 
weekdays  although  children  are 
in  school  until  3  or  3:30  in  the 
afternoon. 

Wooden  playground  shelters 
and  recreation  buildings — some 
only  a  few  feet  square  but 
staffed  with  2  or  3  or  more 
employes — were  heated  in  many 
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mate  news-gathering  and  we  ^  ^o^^ 
s^incerely  regret  that  Mr  growled: 

Smith  was  treated  as  he  was.’  „  .^ake  it  over  there  and  get 

W restling  Beat  Twists  changed.’” 

n  #  »  •  The  reporter  received  the 

Reporter  s  Noives  shrift  from  a  news 

Ottawa  vendor.  A  clerk  in  a  shoe  store 
It  takes  more  than  a  vivid  moistened  the  face  of  Grover 
imagination,  a  pencil  and  a  Cleveland  which  adorned  the 
piece  of  paper  to  get  by  on  bill  and  disrespectfully  rubbed 
the  v^estling  beat  these  days,  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Satis- 
And  it  is  not  only  confined  to  fied  the  bill  w,as  the  real  thing, 
the  sports  reporters.  As  most  she  still  refused  to  change  it 
people  have  witnessed,  the  mas-  Mr.  Sosin  then  tripped  up 
ter  of  ceremonies  has  often  to  the  press  agent  by  proffering 
ask  what  submission  hold  the  the  bill  at  a  theater.  Mr.  Sosin 
winners  applied  to  their  vie-  received  no  ticket, 
tims.  At  last  he  hit  pay  dirt.  Re- 

Jack  Kinsella,  sports  writer  ported  Mr.  Sosin: 
of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  “Mr.  Shuffield,  cigar  store 
points  out  that  “when  the  manager,  is  not  a  man  to  lose 
pachyderm  pastime  became  en-  a  sale  on  a  five-cent  piackage 
hanced  in  stature,  it  got  so  of  mints — especially  when  the 
a  guy  had  to  take  a  three-week  purchaser  has  already  tom  the 
course  to  keep  abreast  of  new  wrapper. 

techniques.  “  ‘Just  a  minute,’  he  said, 

“Now  so  help  us,  three  years  taking  the  $1,000  note.  I’ll  get 
in  medical  school  would  hard-  your  change.’  ” 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 


’55  E&P  Market  Guide 
Is  Library  of  Facts 


The  31st  edition  of  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide, 
containing  620  pages  packed 
with  the  latest  available  data 
on  1,497  key  markets  in  which 
daily  newspapers  are  published, 
rolled  off  the  presses  this  week 
as  a  veritable  library  of  facts 
within  a  single  volume. 

Salient  characteristic  of  the 
new  Market  Guide  is  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Survey  of  the  1,497  cities 
which  are  surveyed  in  a  stand¬ 
ard  form  containing  20  catego¬ 
ries  of  information,  as  follows : 

20  Categories 

1)  Details  of  location;  2) 
Transportation  serving  city;  3) 
Population  statistics  —  corpo¬ 
rate  city,  city  zone  and  retail 
trading  area;  4)  Housing  in¬ 
formation;  5)  Banking:  Num¬ 
ber  of  savings  banks  and  de¬ 
posits;  6)  Auto  registrations; 
7)  Electric  meters;  8)  Gas  me¬ 
ters;  9)  Residential  and  busi¬ 
ness  telephones;  10)  Principal 
industries  and  number  of  wage 
earners  with  average  weekly 
wages;  11)  Colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  enrollment;  12) 
Minimum  and  maximum  tem¬ 
peratures  with  dates  of  killing 
frosts;  13)  Types  of  tap  water 
available;  14)  Agricultural  da¬ 
ta;  15)  Mining  activity;  16) 
Retailing:  shopping  centers, 

principal  shopping  days,  eve¬ 
ning  shopping;  17)  Retail  sales 
and  number  of  employes  for  10 
classifications;  18)  Retail  out¬ 
lets:  names  of  department 
stores,  variety  stores,  drug  and 
grocery  chains,  etc. ;  19)  Whole¬ 
sale  distributors  of  foods  and 
drugs;  and  20)  Names  and  cir¬ 
culations  of  newspapers;  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising 
contacts;  name  of  national  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Alphabetically  Arranged 
The  Standard  Surveys  are 
assembled  alphabetically  state 
by  state  and  city  by  city  for 
easy  accessibility.  Each  con¬ 
tains  the  above  information 
which  is  why  the  Market  Guide 
has  been  dubbed  a  “Library  of 
Pacts.” 

According  to  Josiah  B. 
Keeney,  E&P’s  marketing  and 
research  manager,  the  1955 
Market  Guide  contains  the  first 
estimates  of  1955  populations 
for  every  county  and  daily 
newspaper  city  (see  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  story  on  this  page),  plus 
similar  estimates  for  all  U.  S. 


Standard  Metropolitan  Areas 
and  State  Economic  Areas. 

These  current  and  advanced 
estimates  of  population,  retail 
sales  and  individual  income 
were  prepared  by  Ray  B.  Pres¬ 
cott,  well-known  economist  and 
statistician  and  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  quantitative  mar¬ 
keting.  He  is  the  originator 
and  developer  of  the  technique 
for  estimating  income  and  sales 
by  states,  counties  and  cities 
between  census  periods. 

Only  Book  of  Kind 

The  Market  Guide,  which  has 
enjoyed  unbroken  annual  pub¬ 
lication  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  market  statisti¬ 
cal  service,  is  the  first  and  only 
market  data  book  which  con¬ 
tains  information  compiled  at 
the  request  of  those  who  pri¬ 
marily  use  it. 

Two  years  ago,  E&P  com¬ 
pletely  revised  the  Market 
Guide  in  cooperation  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Com- 


When  Holder  M.  Collier 
started  his  advertising  ca¬ 
reer  back  in  1932  you’d 
never  think  he  was  destined 
to  become  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  nation’s  largest 
newspaper  advertiser  in  the 
insurance  field  —  Bankers 
Life  &  Casualty  Company 
of  Chicago. 

You  see.  Holder  started 
his  career  by  joining  his  un¬ 
cle,  the  late  Baron  G.  Collier, 
the  man  who  developed 
streetcar  and  bus  advertising 
into  a  national  advertising 
medium. 

Thus  it’s  ironic  that  Hol¬ 
der  today  holds  sway  over 
the  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
pany  which  last  year  spent 
$1,153,276  to  rank  No.  76 
among  the  top  100  national 
newspaper  advertisers. 

Holder  came  to  Bankers 
L  &  C  via  the  advertising 
agency  route,  having  been 
vicepresident  of  Grant, 
Schwenck  &  Baker,  Chicago, 
where  he  handled  the  insur¬ 
ance  company’s  account. 


BNF  Appoints 
Barnes  to  Board 

Brand  Names  Foundation 
announced  this  week  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  William  A.  Greene, 
formerly  assistant  director 
of  the  Bureau,  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Greene  recently  left 
the  Bureau  to  become  na¬ 
tional  chairman  of  the  Cru¬ 
sade  for  Freedom. 

mittee  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies.  The  new  format  received 
the  approval  of  executives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  and  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 

Each  year  since  then  the 
Market  Guide  has  been  updated, 
with  some  pertinent  changes  as 
recommended  by  agency  and 
advertiser  users,  but  retaining 
the  same  basic  data  which  the 
agency  executives  said  they 
would  like  to  have  about  news¬ 
paper  markets. 


Going  back  to  1942,  we  find 
he  had  his  own  agency  which 
he  consolidated  with  Roche, 


Holder  M.  Collier 
Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co. 


Williams  &  Cleary,  Inc.,  in 
1949.  As  vicepresident  of  the 
combine  he  supervised  vari¬ 
ous  accounts  including  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Company. 

As  a  rule  most  insurance 
companies  advertise  prima¬ 
rily  to  build  prestige.  But  not 


Census  Bureau 
To  Undertake 
3- Way  Census 

Early  next  year,  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  will  conduct  the 
censuses  of  business,  manufac¬ 
tures  and  mineral  industries, 
thus  updating  and  improving 
statistics  from  previous  cen¬ 
suses  which  now  are  from  seven 
to  15  years  old. 

Among  the  several  censuses 
in  the  1964  program,  the  census 
of  manufactures  was  the  first, 
dating  from  1810,  and  most  re¬ 
cently  taken  to  cover  1947.  The 
census  of  mineral  industries 
dates  from  1840  and  was  last 
taken  to  cover  1939.  The  cen¬ 
sus  of  business,  which  covers 
the  distributive  trades  and  serv¬ 
ices,  was  inaugurated  under  the 
Census  Act  of  1929,  and  was 
last  taken  to  cover  1948  opera¬ 
tions. 

Business  Consulted 

In  developing  its  1954  census 
program,  the  Bureau  conducted 
{Continued  on  page  16) 


Bankers  L  &  C.  “We  might  m 
consider  doing  a  bit  of  pres-  a 
tige  advertising  some  day,”  g 
Holder  says,  “Right  now  ■ 
we’re  investing  every  adver-  S 
tising  penny  to  build  sales.  M 
Seems  to  make  more  sense  g 
that  way.”  | 

He  continues:  “Newspaper  | 
advertising  has  played  a  g 
steller  role  for  Bankers  L  g 
&  C  in  reducing  our  costs  of  M 
distribution.  Through  use  of  M 
this  major  public  service  g 
medium,  we  have  moved  into  g 
the  kind  of  scientific  mer-  g 
chandising  that  has  served  g 
American  industry  so  well,  H 
instead  of  the  ‘random  pros-  g 
pecting’  that  has  so  long  g 
been  characteristic  of  insur-  g 
ance  selling.”  M 

Holder  is  a  native  New  g 
Yorker  where  he  attended  g 
Columbia  University.  Today  g 
he,  his  wife,  Margaret,  and  g 
their  three  children  call  Wil-  g 
mette.  Ill.,  home.  For  hob-  g 
bies.  Holder  prefers  the  old  S 
stand-bys,  golfing  and  fish-  g 
ing. — R.  B.  McI.  g 

No.  51  in  a  Series  Eziirr-Tfl 
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I  Newspapers  Play  Stellar  Role  In  Reducing  Distribution  Costs 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Lever  To  Tell 
Contest  Story 
On  Recording 

The  Good  Luck  Margarine 
Division  of  Lever  Brothers  will 
use  small  plastic  records  (78 
r.p.m.)  instead  of  a  film  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  newsboys  its  contest 
to  help  them  obtain  college  tui¬ 
tion  scholarships  and  merchan¬ 
dise  prizes,  according  to  Hugh 
Tibbetts,  Good  Luck  product 
manager.  Records  will  be  avail¬ 
able  by  mid- January. 

“As  originally  set  up,”  (E&P, 
Dec.  4,  page  15)  Mr.  Tibbetts 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week,  “Good  Luck  asked  that 
its  representatives  hold  one 
meeting  with  the  newsboys  and 
supervisors.  A  film  explaining 
the  contest  was  to  be  shown  at 
the  meeting. 

“Now  instead  of  asking  news¬ 
papers  to  assemble  their  far- 
flung  newsboys  to  see  the  film, 
we  have  eliminated  the  film  and 
put  the  contest  plans  on  plastic 
records.  Thus,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  for  our  representa¬ 
tives  to  meet  with  the  super¬ 
visors.  Supervisors  will  be 
given  envelopes  containing  the 
records.  Newsboys  interested  in 
joining  the  contest  can  get  the 
record  from  their  supervisor, 
take  it  home  and  play  it  on 
their  record  players.” 

Mr.  Tibbetts  added  that  the 
record  will  also  be  available 
from  Good  Luck  Margarine  di¬ 
rect. 

To  win  prizes,  newspaperboys 
are  asked  to  collect  “clovers” 
from  the  fronts  of  Good  Luck 
Margarine  packages  during  a 
specified  eight-week  period.  To 
support  the  activity,  a  newspa¬ 
per  will  receive  a  schedule, 
ranging  from  2,500  to  10,000 
lines  of  advertising. 

Meanwhile,  circulation  mana- 
agers  generally  are  support¬ 
ing  the  position  taken  by  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  special  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  6,  urging  caution  in  ap¬ 
proving  newspaperboys  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Good  Luck  Mar¬ 
garine  promotion. 

Replies  received  by  Jack  Es¬ 
tes,  ICMA  secretary-manager 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  indicate  that 
circulation  managers  are  recom¬ 
mending  that  their  newspapers 
turn  down  the  proposition. 

This  recommendation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made  prior  to  Good 
Luck’s  decision  to  switch  to 
the  recordings.  Reaction  to  this 
revision  in  the  original  plans 
was  not  available  at  press  time. 


PARTY  FOR  AGENCY,  ADVERTISING  people  by  the  Philadelphia 
chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  brought 
together  (left  to  right):  Harry  L.  Hawkins,  vicepresident  and  business 
manager,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  L.  0.  Farnath,  vicepresident  and 
media  director,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son;  Dorothy  Smalley,  also  with  Ayer; 
Roger  W.  Savage,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  and  president  of  the  chap¬ 
ter;  and  Storrs  J.  Case,  advertising  manager.  Sun  Oil  Company. 


Hagg  Announces 
Mo.  Select  Group 

Chicago 

Formation  of  Missouri  Select 
Dailies  was  announced  here  this 
week  by  Arthur  Hagg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hagg  &  Associates,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives.  Ef¬ 
fective  Jam  1,  the  Hagg  or¬ 
ganization  will  represent  the 
following  Missouri  dailies: 

Columbia  Tribune;  Jefferson 
City  Capital  News;  Kirksville 
Express  &  News;  Mexico  Led¬ 
ger;  Moberly  Monitor-Index  & 
Democrat;  and  Rolla  News. 

In  connection  with  the  new 
group,  Mr.  Hagg  is  opening  a 
St.  Louis  field  office  to  service 
the  Missouri  newspapers.  Rob¬ 
ert  Hagg,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Hagg  office  in 
Kansas  City  for  years,  will 
head  the  St.  Louis  office.  He 
has  been  replaced  in  Kansas 
City  by  Robert  J.  Anderson. 

• 

Jackson  Appointed 

Patrick  J.  Jackson  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  News¬ 
papers  Corp.,  publishers  of  the 
morning  Post-Herald  and  eve¬ 
ning  Raleigh  Register.  He  was 
formerly  an  account  executive 
and  member  of  the  plans  board 
with  the  Clay  Agency,  Inc., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

• 

Named  Research  Chief 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Robert  Stephenson  as  re¬ 
search  manager.  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son’s  past  research  activities 
were  with  Argosy,  Benton  and 
Bowles,  Inc.,  and  Graham  Re¬ 
search  Service.  He  replaces 
Paul  L.  Snyder,  who  has  been 
transferred  from  research  man¬ 
ager  to  the  Bulletin’s  national 
advertising  staff. 


3‘Way  Census 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


conferences  between  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Bureau  and  other 
governmental  agencies,  and 
business  men  representing  trade 
associations  and  individual  busi¬ 
ness  concerns. 

Hundreds  of  trade  associa¬ 
tions  and  thousands  of  indivi¬ 
dual  companies  cooperated  with 
the  Bureau  in  reviewing  and 
clearing  inquiries  and  lists  of 
items  such  as  more  than  6,000 
individual  subclasses  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  industry  which  will  be 
included  in  the  scope  of  the 
census  of  manufactures. 

Similarly,  inquiries  and  items 
to  be  contained  in  the  report 
forms  for  the  census  of  business 
and  mineral  industries  were 
cleared  through  governmental 
and  industry  review.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  received  and  adopted  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  from  business 
leaders  to  design  the  requests 
for  information  so  that  the 
answers  will  be  available  from 
regularly  maintained  records  of 
the  great  majority  of  business 
concerns. 

The  census  of  business,  for 
example,  will  cover  some  three 
million  retail,  wholesale,  and 
service  establishments;  theatres 
and  other  amusement  places; 
and  hotels  and  tourist  courts. 
Inquiries  to  be  made  will  in¬ 
clude  location,  kind  of  business, 
corporate  relations,  employ¬ 
ment  and  payrolls,  operating 
expenses,  inventories,  total  an¬ 
nual  sales  and  credit  sales. 

• 

Mulligan  Gets  Daily 

The  Sarasota  (Fla.)  News 
has  appointed  Ralph  R.  Mul¬ 
ligan  as  its  national  advertising 
representative,  according  to  C. 
R.  Duke  Richardson,  general 
manager  of  the  News. 


Wanamaker’s  dosing 
Opens  Choice  Pages 

John  Wanamaker’s  announced 
this  week  that  it  will  close  all 
five  of  its  stores  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  area,  begin¬ 
ning  with  its  main  department 
store  in  New  York  City  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  Dec.  18. 

Reason  behind  the  “liquida¬ 
tion”  of  Wanamaker’s  New 
York  interests,  a  spokesman 
said,  is  “pretty  obvious.”  Op¬ 
eration  of  the  New  York  City 
store  at  Broadway  and  Eighth 
Street  “just  doesn’t  pay  in  that 
section  of  the  city.” 

With  the  closing  of  the  main 
store,  the  end  of  the  suburban 
stores  is  inevitable  since,  the 
spokesman  said,  “it  is  hard  to 
merchandise  and  handle  subur¬ 
ban  stores  without  a  central 
clearing  house  or  headquar¬ 
ters.” 

For  years  Wanamaker’s  has 
consistently  used  the  back 
pages  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  and  the  World 
Telegram  &  Sun.  In  response 
to  a  query  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  as  to  which 
New  York  department  store 
would  “inherit”  the  space  for¬ 
merly  used  by  Wanamaker’s, 
the  Journal  reported  that  for 
the  time  being  it  would  be  used 
by  national  advertisers.  The 
World-Telegram  told  E&P  that 
no  decision  had  been  made  as 
yet. 

Dairymen  Seek  Ad 
Program  to  Sell  Milk 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  major  dairymen’s  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  New  York  City 
milkshed  has  called  for  a 
government-administered,  pro¬ 
ducer-financed  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk. 

The  program  was  urged  in  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  18th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Milk  Producers  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,  Inc.,  which  has 
a  membership  of  60  co-opera¬ 
tives  embracing  about  23,000 
dairy  farmers  in  the  milkshed. 

The  resolution  declared  that 
it  was  “imperative  that  every 
producer  share  in  a  program 
to  promote  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk.”  It  called 
for  an  amendment  to  the  fed¬ 
eral-state  order  governing  mar¬ 
keting  in  the  milkshed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  a  program. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertisinc.  Offices:  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets  •  NewYork,  285  Madison  Avenue  •  Chicago,  520  North  Michii(an  Avenue 
Representatives:  Sawyer  Feriiuson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  *  Los  Angeles  *  San  Francisco 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  CAMPAIGNS 


Seagram  Backs  Retailers 
Via  129-Paper  Schedule 


Record  Travel 
Ad  in  Trih 


Timed  to  supply  maximum  pers  scheduled  have  a  com-  peared  in  the  Tribune’s  1954 
support  to  retailers’  promotion  bined  circulation  of  22,846,000.  Winter  Resort  and  Travel  Sup- 
of  fine  whiskey  as  the  perfect  .  plement,  Sunday,  Dec.  12. 

holiday  gift,  a  coast-to-coast  Tropicana  Orange  The  record  ad  is  a  17-column 

newspaper  advertising  cam-  Gets  Ist  Newspaper  Ad  display  featuring  Delta-C&S 
paign  (via  Warwick  &  Legler)  p^uit  Industries,  Inc.,  Braden-  ^  Mi*™*'  The  sup- 

featunng  Seagram’s  7  Crown  pi.  ia„nrhpH  its  plement  establishes  a  new  high 

in  the  Seagram  golden  server  mark  In  Winter  vacation  adver- 

has  been  launched  by  Seagram-  l.  &  Associates)  in  be-  t 

Distillers  Company.  half  of  Tropicana  pure  orange  totaling  al- 

Ads  running  960  lines  are  ap-  juice  with  3,500  lines  in  12  New  “"®®' 

pearing  in  the  peak  gift-buy-  York  and  New  Jersey  news- 

ing  weeks  immediately  preced-  papers.  dustries.  “We  had  two  unhap¬ 

ing  the  holiday  season,  in  129  “We  were  very  pleased  with  py  experiences  with  television, 
newspapers  in  102  cities  the  results,”  said  Anthony  T.  so  the  newspaper  returns  were 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Newspa-  Rossi,  president  of  Fruit  In-  particularly  gratifying.  I  am 

^NLyTHl^ 

DALLAS 

NEWS 

COVERS 

THE  Dallas 

MARKET! 


Chicago 

The  largest  single  travel  ad¬ 
vertisement  ever  to  be  published 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Tribune’s  1954 
Winter  Resort  and  Travel  Sup¬ 
plement,  Sunday,  Dec.  12. 

The  record  ad  is  a  17-column 
display  featuring  Delta-C&S 
air  service  to  Miami.  The  sup¬ 
plement  establishes  a  new  high 
mark  in  Winter  vacation  adver¬ 
tising  published  in  a  single  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Tribune,  totaling  al¬ 
most  43,000  lines. 

dustries.  “We  had  two  unhap¬ 
py  experiences  with  television, 
so  the  newspaper  returns  were 
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Fully  effective  merchandising  of  O  Alt  AS*  LARGfST  NEWSPAPER 

big  Texas  biggest  market  —  the  g  g  . 

7=  com.,,  Dallas  Ma  ke. -dc  PjOmUlfi  ffetojSl 

mands  no  less  than  the  complete  '  ^  ^  ^  i 

coverage  of  Dallas’  largest  news-  More  people  BUY  The  News  . . .  more  people  READ  The  News . . . 

paper:  The  Dallas  News!  more  people  are  INFLUENCED  by  The  News  than  any  other  North 

Texas  Newspoper. 

CRESMER  A  WOODWARD,  INC.  •  Not'l  Rep.  •  New  York  e  Chicago  •  Detroit  e  Atlanta  •  Lo«  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


convinced  newspapers  are  the 
best  media  for  selling  orange 
juice.” 

Tropicana  is  distributed 
through  more  than  450  dairies 
in  major  cities. 

Kraft  to  Promote 
Popcorn  in  Comics 

Chicago 

A  successfully  proven  confec¬ 
tion  promotion  theme.  Caramel 
Popcorn  Balls,  will  be  the  focal 
point  of  an  intensive  advertis¬ 
ing-merchandising  drive  by  the 
Kraft  Foods  Company,  begin¬ 
ning  January  30,  1955,  utilizing 
newspapers. 

Cooperating  again  with  the 
foods  company  in  this  promo¬ 
tion,  featuring  a  combination 
recipe  of  Kraft  Caramel  Sauce 
with  ready-to-eat  popcorn,  will 
be  the  Popcorn  Institute  and  its 
membership. 

Meanwhile,  Kraft  advertising 
plans,  announced  by  Tom  Chan- 
tron,  advertising  manager  for 
caramels,  call  for  a  full  page, 
four-color  insertion  in  the  Sun¬ 
day,  January  30,  comic  supple¬ 
ments  of  79  newspapers  in  78 
cities.  The  Metro  Group,  Puck 
— The  Comic  Weekly,  and  in¬ 
dependents  will  be  used  (via  J. 
Walter  Thompson). 

;  Bank  Takes  ROP  Color 
I  Ad  in  New  York  Post 

The  first  savings  bank  ad¬ 
vertisement  ever  to  appear  in 
color  in  a  metropolitan  New 
York  daily  newspaper  recently 
ran  in  the  New  York  Poet.  It 
was  placed  by  the  Bowery  Sav- 
ingfs  Bank. 

The  ad,  (via  Edwin  Baird 
Wilson,  Inc.)  which  appeared 
in  the  conventional  black  and 
white  in  other  New  York  City 
newspapers  was  given  dramatic 
impact  by  the  use  of  a  brilliant 
second  color  in  the  Post — the 
first  metropolitan  New  York 
I  daily  to  offer  R.O.P.  color  to 
advertisers. 

A  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ad  solicited  new  savings  ac¬ 
counts. 

According  to  Harry  Rosen, 
advertising  director  of  the  Post, 
actual  tests  have  proven  con¬ 
clusively  that  when  such  cou¬ 
pons  appear  in  color  ads,  the 
return  is  “considerably  gfreater 
than  the  proportionate  in¬ 
cease  in  cost  for  color.” 

Blue  Cross,  for  example,  in 
1  October  1953,  ran  a  split  run 
color  test  in  the  Post,  and  found 
that  coupons  returned  from  the 
color  ad  outnumbered  those  re¬ 
turned  from  the  black  and  white 
ad  by  better  than  two  to  one. 
It  cost  approximately  one-third 
0  1  more  to  run  the  ad  in  color. 
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30,958  home  building  permits  were  issued  in 
Detroit  the  first  9  months  of  this  year— an  in¬ 
crease  of  17%  over  the  same  period  of  1953. 
What  a  ready  market  this  provides  sellers  of  all 
types  of  products' 

New  homes  mean  new  needs  .  .  .  new  furni¬ 
ture.  appliances,  rugs,  lawn  mowers  and  the  dozens 
of  other  things  it  takes  to  make  a  house  a  home. 

To  reach  Detroit's  home-owners,  use  Detroit’s 
HOME  newspaper.  THE  DETROIT  NEWS.  In 
the  Detroit  trading  area,  where  these  new  homes 
were  built  and  the  money  to  furnish  them  is  being 
spent,  THE  NEWS  has  the  largest  circulation  .  .  . 
and  the  greatest  ABC-recognized  HOME 
DELIVERED  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in 
the  nation.  Because  it  produces  results  so  directly 
and  so  economically,  THE  NEWS  carries  more 
advertising  linage  than  both  other  Detroit 
newspapers! 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Waakday  Circulation  442,656— Sunday  Circulation  549,629  ABC  9/30/54 

Eaifarn  Offica:  110  i.  41nd  Si.,  Naw  York  17  •  Miami  Beach,  Florida;  Tl*a  laonord  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood 

Chicajo  Office:  435  N.  Michioon  Avo.,  Tribono  Towor,  Chicago,  Rl.  •  Pacific  Coast:  7R5  Morhol  Shoot,  Son  Froncioco,  Col. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  RETAIL  SURVEY 

Toy  Maker  Discounts 
Discount  House  Peril 


Discount  houses  do  not  pres¬ 
ent  a  major  threat  to  estab¬ 
lished  retail  institutions  and 
their  principles  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  Jay  V.  Zimmerman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Zany  Toys,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  and  Vintage  Products 
Company,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
told  a  closed  meeting  in  New 
York  this  week. 

The  toy  manufacturer  told 
his  audience  of  sales  executives, 
buyers,  and  salesmen,  “While 
they  may  force  us  into  a  re- 
evaluation  of  our  entire  pricing 
structure  right  down  the  line 
from  manufacturer  to  consumer, 
I  think  we  all  will  acknowledge 
that  this  was  eventually  inevit¬ 
able  from  an  evolutionary  view¬ 
point.  We  just  weren’t  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  sudden  erup¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Zimmerman  noted  that 
the  tortoise  and  hare  fable  is 
alive  today  in  the  current 
struggle  between  discount  house 
and  department  stores. 

Day  of  Reckoning 

“Discount  houses,”  he  said, 
“are  not  only  multiplying  like 
hares,  but  their  price  behavior 

ADVERTISING 

IN  BUFFALO 


A"  The  Morning 
Courier-Express  gives  you 
concentrated  coverage 
of  those  families  with  the 
most  money  to  spend 
in  a  metropolitan  market  of 
344,800  households  with 
average  spendable  incomes 
of  ^5,597.  For  mass 
coverage,  it’s  the  Sunday 
Courier-Express . . .  the  states 
largest  newspaper 
outside  of  Manhattan. 

FULL  ROP  COLOR 

Available  both  Daily  and  Sunday 


is  just  as  erratic:  30  to  50% 
discounts  on  some  well  known 
branded  merchandise;  5  to  30% 
mark-ups  over  regular  depart¬ 
ment  store  prices  on  lesser 
known  goods.  The  average  con¬ 
sumer  is  becoming  well  aware 
of  the  former  advantage,  but 
is  not  fully  familiar  with  the 
latter  point — yet.  When  it  does 
happen,  it  will  surely  be  the 
day  of  reckoning  for  the  dis¬ 
count  houses  because  they  are 
in  no  way — nor  can  they  be — 
prepared  for  it.  It  will  certainly 
come  within  the  next  two  years 
— and  the  slow  but  steady  tor¬ 
toise-like  department  stores  can 
triumph. 

“For  victory,”  Mr.  Zimmer¬ 
man  continued,  “it  is  up  to  all 
of  u.s — the  legitimate  manufac¬ 
turer,  wholesaler,  distributor, 
salesman,  retailer,  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  regain  the 
consumer’s  complete  confidence 
for  our  goods  and  services. 

“If  necessary,  we  may  have 
to  readjust  our  current  price 
schedules,  revamp  our  present 
di.scount  systems,  and  have 
greater  uniformity  in  price  and 
quality  on  our  promotional 
leaders.  If  we  all  work  to¬ 
gether,”  the  toy  maker  con¬ 
cluded,  “it  will  be  done.” 

Fair  Trade  Set-Up 
Argued  by  Stores 

Decision  was  reserved  last 
week  in  Manhattan  Supreme 
Court  on  suits  brought  by  the 
Lionel  Corporation  seeking  tem¬ 
porary  injunctions  against  sev¬ 
eral  large  retailers  to  prevent 
them  from  selling  its  toy  trains 
at  less  than  fair-trade  price. 

Justice  Felix  C.  Benvenga 
presided  at  the  hearings.  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Gertz  Department  Store  and 
Morgan’s  Stores,  Inc.,  were  the 
defendants.  They  argued  that 
Lionel  had  failed  to  take  ade¬ 
quate  steps  to  police  its  fair¬ 


trade  structure,  and  pointed  out 
that  as  long  as  discount  houses 
were  able  to  sell  below  list 
price,  they  must  cut  prices  to 
meet  competition  and  preserve 
their  reputations  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Donald  Smiley,  attorney  for 
Macy’s  submitted  in  evidence 
catalogs  from  Masters  discount 
house  in  New  York  wherein 
were  listed  Lionel  trains  and 
accessories  at  below  fair-trade 
prices.  He  also  cited  how  Macy 
shoppers  had  gone  to  Lionel’s 
New  York  showroom  and  asked 
where  they  could  “get  a  good 
price.”  They  were  referred  to 
Madison  Hardware  store,  Mr. 
Smiley  said.  One  Master’s  cat¬ 
alog,  the  Macy  attorney  said, 
“could  only  have  been  printed 
from  plates  supplied  by  Lionel.” 

Mr.  Smiley  declared,  “The 
discount  houses  are  making  a 
mockery  of  our  price  policy. 
There  is  a  lack  of  a  realistic  en¬ 
forcement  policy  by  Lionel.” 

Eugene  Gordon,  appearing 
for  Gimbel’s  referred  to  the 
store  slogan  that  “nobody,  but 
nobody,  undersells  Gimbel’s.” 
He  said  the  store  was  swamped 
with  complaints  about  the 
cheaper  prices  for  Lionel  trains 
at  discount  houses. 

Judge  Benvenga  said  h  e 
wanted  time  to  decide  what,  if 
any,  is  the  responsibility  of 
Lionel  in  attempting  to  main¬ 
tain  market  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  both  small  and  large  re¬ 
tail  outlets. 

Grocery  Beer  Sales 
Lead  Retail  Outlets 

More  beer  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  is  sold  through  supermar¬ 
kets  and  grocery  stores  than 
any  other  type  of  retail  outlet, 
a  national  survey  made  for  the 
United  States  Brewers  Founda¬ 
tion  has  revealed. 

The  study  showed  supermar¬ 
kets  and  other  grocery  stores 
responsible  for  51%  of  all 
packaged  beverage  sales  for 
home  consumption,  an  increase 
of  more  than  one-fourth  since 
1949.  Liquor  stores  ranked  sec¬ 
ond  with  22%  of  sales  of  can¬ 
ned  and  bottled  beer.  Taverns 
sell  21%. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 

EXPRESS 


REPRESENTATIVES! 

SCOURO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
Poeific  Cooit!  DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 
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Hub  of  A  Prosperous 
Trading  Area 

Northwestern  Ohio 

Center  of  6  county  trading  area  with  average  retail 
sales  per  household  of  $3,495 

Source:  1954  Consumer  Markets 
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Wf  BULL'S  E«[  fitefe  Of  THE  eUCKETE  STrift 

.Notionally  Represertted  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley.  Inc 


Retail  Car  Ads 
Net  $  139-Million 

America’s  new  car  retail* 
ers  spent  more  than  $139 
million  on  hometown  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1954,  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Associ¬ 
ation  reported  this  week. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the 
association  show  that  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  spent  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $36.60  per  new  car 
sold  for  local  ads  between 
January  and  October  of  this 
year. 

The  average  dealer’s  local 
advertising  budget  for  the 
first  nine  months  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $3,485. 

These  figures,  N  A  D  A 
stressed,  do  not  include  deal¬ 
er  expenditures  for  factory 
cooperative  ads  and  national 
TV  shows.  They  include  only 
the  money  spent  for  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  hometown  news¬ 
papers,  on  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  and  for  handbills, 
broadsides  and  outdoor  signs, 
the  association  pointed  out 

Rochester  Daily  Rims 
Record  Retail  Linage 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Sunday  issue  of  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  on  Dec. 
5  carried  the  largest  volume  of 
black  and  white  retail  adver¬ 
tising  ever  published  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  122-year-old  news¬ 
paper  reports  Wilber  (Bill) 
Hanks,  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

The  edition  was  a  regular 
pre-Christmas  issue  without 
special  sections.  Total  black 
and  white  retail  linage  was 
165,705.  This  topped  by  7,543 
the  daily’s  previous  Sunday 
high. 

In  addition,  the  Dec.  5  issue 
carried  7,840  lines  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  its  color  comics 
section,  making  a  retail  total  of 
173,545. 

Generally  good  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Rochester  area 
were  cited  by  Mr.  Hanks  as  a 
principal  factor  in  the  linage 
gain. 

• 

Heads  Market  Analysis 
A.  W.  Harding  has  been 
named  manager  of  General 
Mills’  market  analysis  depart¬ 
ment,  it  was  announced  last 
week  by  Sam  C.  Gale,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  market  analysis.  Mr. 
Harding  replaces  Gordon  A. 
Hughes,  who  resigned  to  join 
Scott  Paper  Company,  Chester, 
Pa. 
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*Americ4n>V4:ekly 


adds  the  big  Wichita  Beacon 

STARTING  JANUARY  9th,  1955. ..OVER  141,000  NEW  CIRCULATION 

The  big  ones  join  The  American  key  cities,  771  in  all,  of  10,000  popu- 
Weekly!  .  .  .  giving  advertisers  deep-  lation  or  better, 
est  possible  penetration  of  America’s  The  addition  of  the  Wichita  Beacon 

richest  markets.  proves  again  the  great  values  pro- 

Starting  January  9th,  the  Wichita  gressive  publishers  see  in  The  Amer- 
Beacon— largest  Sunday  newspaper  ican  Weekly. 

in  Kansas,  way  out  front  in  circulation  We  are  meeting  the  enthusiasms  of 

and  advertising — becomes  a  member  the  nation’s  families — with  modem, 
of  The  American  Weekly’s  great  fam-  dramatic,  serviceable  editorial  .  .  . 
ily  of  distributing  newspapers.  meeting  the  enthusiasms  of  advertis- 

From  that  date  on.  The  American  ers  by  stepping  up  in  circulation,  up 
Weekly  will  be  delivering  9,932,833*  in  family  coverage,  up  in  strategic 
total  circulation  .  .  .  will  be  covering  market  strength ! 
to  a  depth  of  20%  or  better  12  more  •Marchsi.  1954— a.b.c. 

Albany  Times-Union  ★  Baltimore  American  ★  Boston  Advertiser  ★  Buffalo  Courier-Express  ★  Chicago  American  ★  Cincinnati  Enquirer  ★  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ★  Corpu^  Christi 
Caller  Times  ★  Dallas  Times  Herald  ★  Detroit  Times  ★  Houston  Chronicle  ★  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Herald-Advertiser  ★  Knoxville  Journal  ★  Los  Angeles  Examiner  ★  Miami  Herald 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  ★  New  Orleans  Item  ★  New  York  Journal-American  ★  Philadelphia  Bulletin  ★  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  ★  Portland  Oregonian  ★  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press*San  AntonioLight*San  Francisco  Examiner^k  Seattle  Post-lntelligencer*Svracuse  Herald-American*  Washington.  D.C..Times-Herald&Post*  Wichita  Beacon 

THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  63  Vesey  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

ARF  Elects 
Fred  Manchee 
Chairman 

Fred  B.  Manchee,  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Tripartite  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  election  of 
directors  at  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  ARF  subscribers  in 
New  York  last  week. 

J.  Ward  Maurer,  director  of 


advertising  of  the  Wildroot 
Company,  Inc.,  was  elected  vice 
chairman,  and  Edward  P.  Sey¬ 
mour,  vicepresident  of  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Company, 
was  re-elected  treasurer. 

Edgar  Kobak  will  continue 
to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Foundation,  Marion  Harper, 
Jr.,  president  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  who  served  as  ARF 
board  chairman  the  past  year, 
will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
director  by  virtue  of  being  the 
immediate  past  chairman.  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Herrick  of  the  ARF 
staff  was  re-elected  secretary. 

Tripartite  Board 

Membership  of  the  ARF 
board  gives  equal  representa¬ 
tion  to  advertisers,  advertising 
agencies  and  advertising  media. 


’^Knowledge  of  Retail  Sales 
is  Vital  — 

to  Evaluate 
New  England 
Markets! 


“Single  out  practically 
any  market  in  New  Eng-  Theron  L.  Beattie 

land  and  you  11  find  whole-  New  England  Regional  Sales 

sale -distribution  channels  Manager  for  Sunshine  Biscuits,  Inc. 
so  overlapping  that  a 

market’s  retail  figures  . . .  “The  real  yardstick  for  Wor- 

rather  than  wholesale  figures  cester’s  grocery  volume  is  its 
.  .  .  are  the  one  reliable  guide  Retail  Grocery  Sales  .  .  .  now 
to  sales  potential,"  says  Theron  in  excess  of  $168  million  annu- 
L.  Beattie,  New  England  Re-  ally.  Advertising  and  sales 
gional  Sales  Manager  for  Sun-  promotion  are  most  productive 


shine  Biscuits,  Inc. 


when  allocated  according  to 


“That  is  particularly  evident  ^  market’s  Retail  worth  .  .  . 
in  the  grocery  field.  For  exam-  and  "ot  by  disproportionate 
pie,  consider  the  Worcester,  ^  ®  ®  igures  . 

Massachusetts  Market:  while  Local  Level  Knowledge  is  a  Must 
it  is  a  sizable  grocery  distribu-  Top-Level  Decision  Making. 


tion  center,  three  of  its  major 


This  advertisement  is 


grocery  chains  (First  Nation-  published  in  the  interests  of 
al,  A  &  P  and  Stop  and  Shop  fuller  understanding  of  the 
with  over  75  super  markets)  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
have  wholesale  headquarters  Market  by  The  Worcester 
outside  of  the  Worcester  mar-  Telegram,  The  Evening 
ket.  Therefore,  wholesale  gro-  Gazette,  and  The  Sunday 
eery  figures  for  Worcester  Telegram.  George  F.  Booth, 
reflect  only  a  portion  of  the  Publisher.  Circulation  daily, 
market’s  real  worth.  155,552;  Sunday,  103,099. 


Paper ’s  Backbone 
Of  Merchandising 

Montreal 
Evans  G.  dwell,  Cincin¬ 
nati  advertising  executive, 
said  in  an  address  at  Toron¬ 
to  to  the  Ontario  Milk  Dis¬ 
tributors  Association  that 
newspapers  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  local  merchandising. 

Mr.  dwell  said  more  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  are  spent 
in  newspapers  than  in  most 
other  media  combined. 

“Get  to  know  your  news¬ 
papers  as  something  more 
than  just  the  papers  you 
read,”  he  advised  the  dele¬ 
gates.  “Get  to  know  them  as 
selling  tools  for  your 
products.” 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Maurer,  the 
advertiser  members  of  the 
board  are :  Ben  R.  Donaldson 
of  Ford  Motor  Company; 
William  A.  Hart  of  E.  I.  du- 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
Frank  W.  Mansfield  of  Sylvania 
Electric  Products  Inc. ;  D.  P. 
Smelser  of  the  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  Company;  and  Paul  B.  West 
of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  This  leaves  one 
advertiser  directorship  to  be 
filled  later. 

In  addition  to  Messrs.  Harper 
and  Manchee,  the  advertising 
agency  members  are:  Frederic 
R.  Gamble  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies;  B.  B.  Geyer  of  Geyer  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.;  Fergus  Mead  of 
the  Buchen  Company;  Charles 
A.  Pooler  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.;  Henry  Schachte  of  Bryan 
Houston,  Inc.;  and  W.  H.  Wul- 
feck  of  William  Esty  Company, 
Inc. 

I  In  addition  to  Mr.  Seymour, 

I  the  media  members  re-elected 
I  by  the  subscribers  are:  R.  E. 
j  Kintner  of  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  (for  TV)  ; 
Walter  C.  Kurz  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  Paul  Montgomery  of 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.;  Adrian  Murphy  of  CBS 
Radio  Division  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.; 
Vernon  C.  Myers  of  Look  mag¬ 
azine;  and  John  C.  Sterling  of 
This  Week  magazine. 


Ruark  Honored 

Robert  C.  Ruark,  nationally 
syndicated  columnist  and  au¬ 
thor,  last  week  received  the 
first  annual  “Big  Wheel”  award 
from  the  Adcraft  Club  of  De¬ 
troit,  for  “distinguished  inter¬ 
pretations  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism.” 


Chi.  Dailies  Have 
Big  Yule  Sections 

Chicago 

Chicago  newspapers  have 
each  featured  special  Christ¬ 
mas  promotions  designed  to 
stimulate  Y  u  1  e  t  i  d  e  buying, 
starting  with  a  “White  Christ¬ 
mas”  18-page  section  on  ap¬ 
pliances  in  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican’s  Thanksgiving  Day  edi¬ 
tion.  The  section  contained 
21,000  lines  from  Polk  Bros., 
and  8,000  lines  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  appliance  field. 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
for  Dec.  5  featured  a  16-page 
supplement  devoted  to  “Make  It 
a  White  Christmas  with  a 
Household  Appliance,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  cooperation  with  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
U.S.  Steel  Company’s  “Opera¬ 
tion  Snowflake”  promotion.  The 
tribune  section  carried  more 
than  28,000  lines  of  advertising. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 
spread  its  color  roto  Christmas 
Gift  Guide  over  two  Saturdays, 
Nov.  27  and  Dec.  4,  carrying 
in  excess  of  86,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  two  tabloid 
sections. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  32-page  “gift  and 
travel”  section  on  Sunday,  Dec. 
5,  which  included  12  pages  of 
Christmas  gift  advertising.  The 
Sun-Times  is  sponsoring  a  conr 
test  to  find  “Santa’s  Cheeriest 
Helper,”  offering  as  prizes  two 
mink  coats  and  two  Chevrolets 
to  sales  persons  in  the  retail 
field  found  to  be  most  courteous. 
• 

Nashville  Tennessean 
Publishes  92-Pager 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean  published  a  92-page 
regular  week-day  edition  on 
Friday,  Dec.  10,  believed  to  be 
the  largest  regular  week-day 
edition  ever  published  in  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

This  record  was  established 
without  the  benefit  of  a  special 
section.  It  was  run  at  the  same 
time  without  any  inserts  and 
was  folded  simultaneously. 

The  paper  contained  five  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  color  and  a 
processed  color  picture.  Adver¬ 
tising  linage  totaled  over  167,- 
000  lines. 

The  Tennessean’s  issue  of 
Sunday,  Dec.  5,  had  150  pages 
for  the  biggest  regular  Sunday 
paper  without  special  sections 
ever  published  in  Nashville. 

Also  the  Tennessean  has 
climbed  from  21st  position  in 
1953  to  seventh  place  among 
the  nation’s  leading  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  in  “run  of  the 
paper”  color  advertisements, 
Mr.  Harwell  said. 
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Westchester  Ck)unty,  N.  Y.,  neaiiy  658,000  dvic  mimjed 
iiMJustrial  and  tnisiness  people  draw  the  highest  per  capita, 
and  per  family  income  in  the  state,  ll^y  spend  in  tt» 
County  alone,  neaziy  oiw  billkHi  dollars  anntmlly.  And 
they  still  had  left  over  in  effective  buying  income  mcme 
than  $600,000,000. 
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fen:  Salesmanship  . 
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7  out  of  10  IDP  income  fam¬ 
ilies  rely  for  local  news  <m  their 
own  local  newspaper. 

85%  home  delivered  ...  where 
BUYING  DECISIONS  are  made. 

.  A  central  office  serving  all  9 
dailies  and  5  weeklies.  An  un¬ 
matched  service  to  ANY  adver¬ 
tiser,  when  they  reach  this  KING 
SIZED  MARKET  through  the . . . 
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1 


to  Page  2  and  used  it  with  a 
five-column  headline  and  art 
layout.  An  eastern  newspaper 
plugged  the  feature  in  its  pro¬ 
motion  advertising.  Some  news¬ 
papers,  in  a  turn  about,  of  their 
own  volition  have  written 
“Union  Pacific”  into  the  copy. 

As  the  Union  Pacific  sees  it, 
all  concerned  share  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  column.  This  is 
the  way  it  assesses  results: 

1.  Travel  editors  are  helped 
in  broadening  the  geographical 
representation  of  their  pages. 
Since  travel  editors  promote 
travel,  anything  that  helps 
them  also  helps  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific. 

2.  Publicizing  the  West 
helped  the  resort  and  vacation 
areas.  Since  their  appeal  to  the 
American  vacationer  creates 
passenger  traffic,  helping  them 
helped  the  Union  Pacific. 

“Too  much  publicity  is  writ- 
produced  few  adjectives  but  ten  for  the  client  instead  of  the 
many  a  readable  feature.  He  press,”  said  Mr.  Phillips.  “We 
rode  a  mule  down  Grand  tried  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
Canyon  and  described  amusing-  shoes  of  the  travel  editors,  re¬ 
ly  the  blisters  that  resulted.  A  alizing  that  as  we  gave  them 
look  at  the  college  kid.s — the  what  they  wanted  we  were 
“squaws”  and  “bucks”  who  take  helping  ourselves.  It  works.  I 
summer  jobs  at  resorts — pro-  guess  it’s  what  you’d  call  mu- 
duced  a  feature  on  a  girl  who  tuality  of  self  interest.” 
won  backing  for  study  at  Juil- 

liard  on  the  basis  of  her  singing  PR  Awards  Set 
at  the  amateur  theatrical  per-  Kansas  Groups 

formances  staged  nightly  for  ' 

the  entertainment  of  gue.sts.  Outstanding  public  relations 
Mr.  Phillips  fished  for  a  strange  hy  Kansas  organizations  or  in¬ 
dwarf  salmon,  landlocked  by  an-  dividuals  will  be  recognized  by 
cient  glaciers,  high  in  Idaho’s  the  Public  Relations  Association 
Sawtooth  Mountains.  Requests  of  Kansas  in  a  series  of  awards 
from  travel  editors  were  under-  to  be  announced  Feb.  25-26,  ac- 
taken  on  an  assignment  basis,  cording  to  Hamlin  Welling, 
with  field  coverage  given  them.  PRAK  president. 

The  stories  called  their  shots  Winners  of  the  awards  will 
as  they  saw  them.  A  piece  on  he  named  at  the  Kansas  Pub- 
the  unbelievable  primitiveness  he  Relations  Directors  Institute 
of  Olympic  National  Park,  to  be  held  on  those  dates  at 
mindful  that  many  travelers  the  University  of  Kansas, 
would  dislike  the  heavy  rain-  Twelve  awards  will  be  given 
fall,  warned  that  1953’s  precipi-  altogether  in  four  different 
tation  was  160  inches.  Many  fields.  Awards  will  be  divided 
stories  publicized  areas  served  between  commercial  and  non- 
only  by  competitors.  (One  of  commercial  organizations.  In 
the  best  received  articles  was  each  of  those  two  fields,  six 
on  Chicago,  which  is  500  miles  awards  will  be  given,  three  for 
from  the  nearest  stretch  of  UP  internal  and  three  for  external 
track.)  Although  Sun  Valley  programs. 

would  be  a  fertile  source  of  Rules  of  the  competition  are 
stories,  none  has  been  ever  used  being  mailed  to  association 
because  —  to  maintain  disin-  members.  Chambers  of  Com- 
terest  —  the  resort  is  wholly  merce  and  to  newspapers 
UP  owned.  throughout  the  state.  Interested 

The  response  to  this  approach  organizations  may  receive  a 
has  been  the  answer  to  a  pub-  copy  of  the  rules  by  writing  the 
licist’s  dream.  Mr.  Phillips’  Public  Relations  Association  ol 
column  is  carried  by  papers  Kansas,  Box  326,  Kansas  City 
with  a  total  circulation  of  more  Kans.  Deadline  for  submission 
than  five  million.  Several  met-  of  entries  is  Feb.  1. 
ropolitan  dailies  are  represent-  Purpose  of  the  conte.st  is  tc 
ed.  It  appears  as  a  standing  recognize  outstanding  PR  worl 
feature  in  several.  In  some  it  is  now  being  done  in  Kansas,  pub 
featured  in  the  Sunday  maga-  licize  what  is  considered  good 
zine  section.  One  editor  moved  PR  and  to  promote  better  PF 
the  column  from  the  travel  page  throughout  the  state. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


PR  ROUNDUP 


Low-Keyed  Publieity 
Pays  Off  for  Railroad 


A  special  award  of  merit  by  The  result  was  disconcerting, 
the  Midwest  Travel  Writers  As-  Although  the  nation’s  greatest 
sociation  this  week  stood  as  an  acreage  of  National  Parks  and 
object  lesson  to  the  public  re-  Forests  lie  west  of  the  Missouri 
lations  craft.  — in  the  region  served  by  the 

The  award  went  to  Dave  Phil-  Union  Pacific  —  the  bulk  of 
lips  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail-  travel  news  concerned  Eastern 
road  public  relations  depart-  resorts  and  vacation  areas,  the 
ment  for  his  travel  column,  study  revealed. 

“Wish  You  Were  Here.”  Unique  The  railroad  a.sked  travel  edi- 
of  its  kind,  it  is  publicity  so  tors  what  they  liked  and  didn’t 
low-keyed  —  and  sclf-disinter-  like.  The  editors  came  through 
ested  as  to  be  barely  publicity  with  some  blunt  answers.  Most 
at  all.  travel  publicity,  they  com- 

The  award  demonstrated  once  plained,  was  a  string  of  com- 
again  what  newspapers  have  mcrcial  “mentions”  interlarded 
said  all  along.  It  is  that  the  with  lyrical  paragraphs  of  beau- 
way  for  publicity  men  to  justify  tiful  but  empty  prose, 
themselves  is  to  produce  legi-  “Too  much  frosting  and  not 
timate  news.  enough  cake,”  said  one  editor. 

The  award  came  to  the  Union  Unorthodox  Action 

Pacific  the  long  way  around.  Faced  with  the  survey  re- 

Took  a  Hard  Look  suits,  the  Union  Pacific  respond- 

Over  a  two-year  period,  the  ed  with  an  action  as  unorthodox 
railroad  took  a  hard  look  at  its  — for  a  public  relations  depart- 
own  publicity  and  the  travel  ment — as  it  was  effective, 
news  sections  of  metropolitan  It  assigned  Mr.  Phillips,  not 
newspapers.  as  a  publicist,  but  as  a  news- 


FULL-PASE  newspaper  ads  in  Icey 
cities  across  the  country  are  be¬ 
ing  used  by  Copper  &  Brass  Re¬ 
search  Association  to  help  re¬ 
tailers  move  items  made  of  cop¬ 
per,  brass,  and  bronze.  Copy  runs 
in  Sunday  papers. 
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#  Many  features  make 
the  GOSS  RoU-O-Mat 
a  stereotype  favorite. 
Automatic  push  button 
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impression  adjustment 
mtdee  it  an  efficient,  la> 
bor  saving  unit.  Sturdily 
built  and  with  a  free 
wheeling  roller  bearing 
upper  cylinder,  it  prom¬ 
ises  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance. 
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PICTURE-PERFECT  TODAY 

The  important  reason  why  is  this:  Every  roll  of  Recordak 
Microfilm  is  processed  to  meet  the  high  specifications  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  for  archival  films. 

Experts — using  specially  designed  professional  equipment 
— handle  the  job  of  microfilming,  film  processing,  inspection, 
ybiir  assurance  of  exceptional  legibility  year  after  year. 

Costs  are  surprisingly  low.  Just  tell  us  how  many  pages 
you  publish  per  year  and  we’ll  quote  prices  for  microfilming 
at  one  page  per  exposure  .  .  .  and  two  pages  per  exposure. 
Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
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British  Media  Buyers 
Get  '^Quantuplieation  ’ 

By  Doris  Willens 

London  The  machines  sort  out  read- 
“Quantuplication,”  an  adver-  ers,  users,  and  duplicated 
tising  agency  director  said  to  readership.  What  emerges  is 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “ought  to  the  basis  for  Quantuplication. 
have  been  invented  in  America.  A  table  is  then  put  together 
It’s  just  the  sort  of  thing  we’ve  — let’s  say  on  dentifrice.  It 
come  to  expect  from  there.”  shows  that  if  an  advertiser 
Quantuplication  is  a  system  wanted  to  reach  all  the  users 
that  produces  a  ready-reckoner  of  dentifrice  among  readers 
for  newspaper  advertisers  —  of  the  five  popular  national 
what  it  will  cost  them  to  reach,  dailies,  he  would  have  to  spend 
through  various  combinations  $11,118  at  a  cost  of  $112  per 
of  newspapers,  varying  percen-  100,000  users  reached, 
tages  of  “users”  of  his  product.  But  if  he  were  content  to 
And  in  pure,  unduplicated  reach  only  85.6%  of  the  users, 
readership.  he  could  advertise  in  the  Daily 

And  the  inventor  of  Quantu-  Herald,  Daily  Express  and 
plication,  Dr.  Max  K.  Adler,  Daily  Mirror  at  a  cost  of  $7,- 
head  of  research  for  Odhams  238  or  $84  per  100,000  readers 
Press,  believes  the  system  reached.  (These  are  the  costs 
could  be  applied  in  America.  for  an  11"  by  3  col.  ad.) 

How  It  Works  under  $5,550  to 

Here’s  how  it  works  for  spend  in  his  budget,  he  could 
Odhams:  reach  57.9%  of  users  by  ad- 

Odhams  (one  of  the  largest  vertising  in  the  Mirror  and 
publishing  groups  in  Britain  Daily  Mail,  which  would  also 
—  the  Daily  Herald,  weekly  work  out  at  $84  per  100,000 
and  monthly  periodicals)  regu-  readers, 
larly  takes  polls  (and  did  be-  What’s  the  Gimmick? 

fore  Quantuplication)  on  the  Now  what’s  the  gimmick 
buying  habits  and  purchasing  in  all  of  this?  Unquestionably 
powers  of  readers.  Odhams  would  not  have  pub- 

Each  survey  covers  a  na-  lished  their  Quantuplication 
tional  sample  of  6,000  people,  booklets  unless  the  figures 
They  are  asked  by  field  work-  showed  the  Herald  in  a  favor¬ 
ers  whether  they  have  pur-  able  light.  For  the  booklets 
chased  certain  products  in  the  are  circulated  to  ad  agencies 
past  week  (or  month,  depend-  and  can  serve  as  handy  gruide 
ing  on  the  product).  They  are  for  those  agencies  who  do  no 
also  asked  which  newspapers  further  i-esearch. 
they  looked  at  on  the  day  Why  does  the  Herald  come 
before.  out  so  well?  There  are  at  least 

This  information  is  put  on  three  factors.  First  of  all,  be- 
IBM  cards,  and  after  that  it’s  cause  Quantuplication  elimin- 
all  a  matter  for  the  IBM  ma-  ates  duplicated  readership,  and 


I  They  Read  Papers  in  Videotown  | 

U  This  is  what  the  Cunningham  &  Walsh  report  on  “Video-  ( 
m  town  in  1954”  says  about  newspaper  reading  in  that  test  B 
B  town  (New  Brunswick,  N.  J.) :  1 

B  "Newspaper  reading  is  the  only  form  of  mass  communication  in  g 
I  the  home  which  showed  no  reaction  when  TV  sets  were  purchased.  B 
g  In  1951  reading  of  newspapers  among  adults  in  the  panel  of  ^ 
g  identical  families  was  up  9%  during  the  first  year  of  TV  in  the  g 
M  home.  This  same  group  of  buyers  in  1951  showed  an  increase  of  g 
M  20yo  in  1752  and  an  added  12%  increase  in  1953.  This  year's  U 
g  survey  shows  that  newspaper  reading  has  remained  at  its  1953  S 
g  peak.  g 

g  "In  the  random  sample  of  all  TV  owners,  regardless  of  when  g 
p  they  purchased  their  sets,  the  number  reading  newspapers  just  |i 
g  about  doubled  between  1951  and  1954.  Increases  apply  to  men  M 
p  and  women  about  equally."  M 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumiffliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Agency  Sought  Marschalk  A 

By  Air  Reserve  Division  of 

The  Continental  Air  Com 
mand,  Mitchel  Air  Force  iVlC^anil 
Base,  New  York,  command¬ 
ed  by  Lt.  General  Leon  W.  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New 
Johnson,  this  week  an-  York  and  Marschalk  and  Pratt 
nounced  plans  to  open  com-  Company,  Inc.,  of  the  same  city 
petitive  solicitation  for  the  intend  to  merge  on  Jan.  1,  it 
U.  S.  Air  Force  Reserve  re-  was  announced  jointly  this  week 
cruiting  account.  Marschalk  of  Mar- 

Advertising  agencies  inter-  schalk  and  Pratt  Company,  Inc., 
ested  in  this  public  service  ®nd  Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  Mc- 
type  contract,  which  is  ex-  Cann-Erickson  President,  They 
pected  to  amount  to  approxi-  reported  that  the  Marschalk 
mately  $270,000  for  agency  and  Pratt  organization  will  re¬ 
services  during  the  current  nisin  intact,  and  operate  as 
fiscal  year,  are  invited  to  Marschalk  and  Pratt,  Division 
communicate  with  Continen-  McCann  Erickson,  Inc. 
tal  Air  Command,  Mitchel  A  ‘First’  Claimed 

Air  Force  Base,  New  York,  If  is  believed  this  will  be  the 
attention  Chief,  Office  of  In-  first  time  that  one  of  the  large 
formation  Services.  general-service  agencies  has  un- 

_  dertaken  to  run  a  specialized 

unduplicated  readership.  advertising  agency  as  a  divi- 

Secondly,  because  ad  rates  in  ffi®  company;  and  the 

the  Herald  are  relatively  low.  first  time  an  agency  has  set  up 
Thirdly,  because  of  the  defini-  another  agency,  operating  as  a 
tion  of  a  “user.’  The  Herald  division  in  the  same  city, 
circulates  mainly  among  mem-  Purpose  of  the  merger  is  to 
bers  of  the  Labor  party,  pre-  diversify  and  broaden  the  client 
sumably  a  lower-income  group  services  of  the  merged  organi- 
than  the  readers  of  the  Conser-  zations.  No  reduction  in  num¬ 


the  Herald  has  a  relatively  high 


Your  Paper  on  File— ACB  maintains  a  3- 
months  reference  file  of  newspapers  at  each 
office  and  encourages  the  use  of  these  files  by 
agencies  and  manufacturers  for  any  information 
desired  in  connection  with  Research  or  Schedule 
Planning.  This  is  part  of  ACB’s  Checking  Proof 
Service  to  newspaper  publishers. 
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vative  Daily  Mail.  A  wealthier 
Daily  Mail  reader  might  have 
bought  a  super-size  tube  of  den¬ 
tifrice  three  weeks  ago  and  thus 
under  the  definition  of  “user” 
(“respondents  who  bought  den¬ 
tifrice  during  the  last  week”) 
not  qualify.  The  Herald  reader 
might  purchase  small  sizes 
more  frequently. 

Dr.  Adler  insists  that  this 
I  does  not  matter.  If  anything 
the  advertiser  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  reaching  the  man  who 
is  going  to  go  out  and  buy 
more  soon.  The  quantity  is  un¬ 
important.  The  main  point  is  to 
get  him  used  to  the  advertiser’s 
product. 

On  the  other  hand,  some 
agrency  men  feel  that  this  is 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


ber  of  employes  is  contem¬ 
plated,  and  Marschalk  and  Pratt 
will  continue  to  operate  at  its 
present  address. 

“In  the  design  of  this  mer¬ 
ger,”  said  Mr.  Harper,  “Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  breaking  with  agency 
traditions  and  forming  a  sepa¬ 
rate  agency  division  whose 
identity  is  preserved.  We  see 
no  reason  why  the  various 
forms  of  corporate  organiza¬ 
tions  are  not  as  readily  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  advertising  agency 
business  as  they  have  been  to 
other  businesses  and  profes¬ 
sions  ...” 

This  is  a  merger  of  two  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respected 
advertising  agencies  in  the  busi- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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WHAT  MAKES  AN  EXECUTIVE? 

To  every  executive  who’d  like  to  be  a  better  executive, 
and  to  every  business  or  industrial  korker  who’d  like  to  b« 
an  executive  some  day,  well  hereby  recommend  what  strikes 

us  as  an  ex¬ 


d 

0j 

V 

n 

p 

u 

p 

traordinary 
article  in  the 
current  (July- 
August)  Har¬ 
vard  Business 
Review. 

It’s  *TTie 
Top  Executive 
— a  Firsthand 
Profile,"  by  a 
WkatMis'nsWkiadtlMMSMn?  coupleof  man¬ 

agement  consultants  named  Robert  M.  Wald  and  Roy  A.  Doty. 

These  gentlemen  set  forth  about  three  years  ago  to  find 
out.  if  they  could,  what  makes  a  typical  top  executive  of  a 
big  enterprise  tick.  Thereby,  they  hoped  to  work  out  a  set 
of  methods  by  which  business  and  industrial  concerns  could- 
spot  promising  executive  material  among  their  younger  em¬ 
ployes  and  help  them  develop  their  talents  in  time  to  step 
satisfactorily  into  retiring  executives’  shoes. 

The  pair  got  the  cooperation  of  33  really  big  shots  of 
U.  S.  business  and  industry,  including  17  board  chairmen  or 
presidents,  13  vice  presidents,  and  three  secret^^-treasurers, 
ranging  in  age  from  38  to  69.  Names  are  withheld  in  this 
article,  but  the  Harvard  Business  Review’s  editors  assure 
the  reader  that  the  33  men  make  up  “an  unusually  success¬ 
ful  group  of  top-level  executives.” 

Messrs.  Wald  and  Doty  went  painstakingly  into  each 
man’s  family  and  educational  background,  health,  business 
habits,  views  on  life  and  living,  hobbies,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the 
object  of  getting  as  full  a  picture  of  the  entire  man  as 
they  could.  *  •  * 

From  their  research,  Wald  and  Doty  concluded  that  the 
typical  top  U.  S.  executive  has  13  outstanding  qualities, 
wMch  seem  worth  listing  here: 

I —  has  derived  self-confidence  from  a  happy  home  life 
in  his  young  years  .  .  .  2— is  extremely  attached  to  his 
present  home  and  family  .  .  .  3— got  himself  much  better 
educated,  somehow,  than  most  other  people  .  .  ,  4-;-grabs 
every  chance  that  comes  along  to  increase  his  education,  no 
matter  how  long  ago  he  reached  the  top  of  his  organiution. 

6— from  childhood  on,  has  been  artive  in  organizations 
—Boy  Scouts,  fraternities,  college  clubs,  civic  groups,  etc. 
.  .  .  6— is  interested  in  religion  “as  a  force  toward  develop¬ 
ing  high  moral  and  ethical  standards”  .  .  .  7 — has  good 
health,  and  does  his  best  to  keep  it. 
Thirteen  8— is  interested  in  people,  espMlally  in 
Qualities  cooperation  among  people;  promoting  plant 
^  good-will  interests  him  more  than  the  tech¬ 

nical  side  of  his  job  .  .  .  9 — has  “very  superior  mental  and 
analytical  ability"  .  .  .  10 — is  serious  and  conscientious,  but 
willing  to  take  calculated  risks. 

II —  is  always  looking  for  new  and  better  ways  to  do 
things;  also  for  new  things  his  company  might  do  .  .  . 
Jir-im.  realistic  about  his  personal  problems,  forthright  in 
dealing  with  other  p^ple  .  .  .  13 — is  “ambitious  and  able 
to  identify  his  ambitions  with  those  of  his  company  to  an 
outstanding  degree.” 

«  •  • 

Maybe  the  picture  is  somewhat  idealized,  but  that’s  the 
way  Wald  and  Doty  see  the  33  executives.  How  do  the 
e.xecutives  see  themselves? 

A  majority  of  the  33  gave,  as  the  chief  reason  for  their 
success,  an  ability  to  get  along  with  other  people — to  be 
tactful,  considerate,  and  somehow  able  to  inspire  loyalty. 
Next  in  importance  were  listed  talents  for  efficiently  organiz¬ 
ing  one’s  own  work  and  that  of  one’s  subordinates,  for 
assigning  responsibilities  to  others,  and  for  steaming  up  em- 
.  ,  ,  ployes’  enthusiasm  abouUiny  job  in  hand. 

Advice  to  What  advice  would  most  of  these  execu- 

The  Youth  ^■'^cs  give  to  ambitious  young  employes? 

This  may  surprise  you;  but  "65%  .  .  . 
commented  that  they  would  consider  no  person  for  a  top- 
level  position  unless  ...  he  had  exhibited  an  extremely 
high  degree  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  entire  company 
as  well  as  in  his  own  particular  job.” 

A  close  second  to  this  master-tip  was  to  cultivate  the 
abovementioned  ability  to  get  along  with  other  people. 

Of  course,  it  seldom  hurts  a  man's  chances  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  marry  the  boss’  daughter.  And  luck,  we  imagine, 
has  played  a  considerable  part  in  many  an  executive’s  rise 
to  the  top.  The  best  bet,  though,  seems  to  be  to  put  your 
heart  into  your  job,  aim  always  at  a  higher  job,  cultivate 
your  brain.s,  and  be  a  cooperative  guy  or  gal. 

Take' it  away,  executives  and  would-be  executives.  If 
you  want  reprints  of  the  entire  article,  they  can  be  had  at  $1 
apiece,  with  lower  rates  for  quantity  orders,  from  Harvard 
Business  Review,  Soldiers  Field,  Boston  63,  Mass. 


And  was  the 
HARVARD  BUSINESS 
REVIEW  surprised? 

We  were,  too.  Even  after  thirty-five  years,  this 
newspaper  continues  to  surprise  us.  And  we  work  here! 

. . .  What  newspaper?  The  New  York  News. 

For  instance,  the  Auj'ust  15  issue  of  the  Sunday 
News  ran  an  editorial  titled  "What  Makes  An 
Executive?”  . . .  digested  from  an  article  in  the  July- 
August  issue  of  the  Harvard  Review.  Messrs.  Robert  M. 
Wald  and  Roy  A.  Doty  had  researched  thirty-three  top 
men  in  big  companies,  and  told  how  they  got  that  way. 

J’he  editorial  ended  "If  you  want  reprints  of  the 
entire  article,  they  may  be  had  at  •?!  apiece  from  Harvard 
Business  Review,  Soldiers  Field,  Boston  63,  Mass.” 

\\  ell,  to  date  the  Review  has  received  553  requests 
for  reprints.  Some  came  on  big  corporation  letterheads, 
and  .some  were  penciled  on  cheap  note  sheets.  But  all 
were  accompanied  by  one  dollar  or  more  . . .  and  all 
mentioned  the  Sunday  News  editorial! 

The  obvious  moral  is  that  you  can’t  help  reaching  a 
lot  of  executives  in  The  News.  And  they  are  even  more 
likely  to  read  your  advertising  in  The  News  than  in 
publications  executives  are  supposed  to  read  because 
The  News  is  a  daily  habit  with  two-thirds  of  the  adult 
population  of  New  York  City! 

THE  a  NEWS,  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper .  .  . 
with  wore  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  or  Sunday, 
of  any  other  newspaper  in  America  . . . 

220  Fast  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  . . . 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago ...  15.5  Montgomery  St.,  San  f’rancisco 
...  1 127  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Moore  Named 
Sales  Manager 
Of  Ad  Bureau 

Robert  L.  Moore  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Harold  S.  Barnes, 
Bureau  director.  He  succeeds 
John  C.  Ottinger,  Jr.,  who  was 
recently  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  director.  The 
Bureau  has  sales  offices  in  New 
York,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Barnes  announced  at  the 
same  time  the  appointment  of 
J.  Robei-t  McLauchlen  as  East¬ 
ern  sales  manager  to  succeed 
Mr.  Moore,  and  of  John  D.  Ray¬ 
mond  to  succeed  Mr.  McLauch¬ 
len  as  account  group  head. 

With  the  Bureau  sales  depart¬ 
ment  since  March,  1948,  Mr. 
Moore  went  to  the  organization 
with  an  extensive  background 
in  research  and  marketing,  first 
with  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.,  later 
with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  advertising  agency. 

Starting  with  the  Bureau  as 
an  account  executive,  he  became 
sales  group  head  in  the  grocery 
products  field  in  1949,  and  in 
1951  was  appointed  Eastern 
sales  manager.  Under  his  lead¬ 
ership  a  thoroughgoing  system 
of  account  classification  and 
service  has  been  developed,  Mr. 
Barnes  said,  “and  our  service 
both  to  the  newspapers  and  to 
advertisers  and  agencies  have 
reached  new  peaks  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.” 

Mr.  McLauchlen,  one  of  the 
Bureau’s  oldest  staff  members 
in  point  of  service,  joined  the 
organization  as  a  teen-ager  al¬ 
most  20  years  ago.  Starting  as 
a  general  office  assistant,  he 
moved  rapidly  into  more  spe¬ 
cialized  Bureau  activities,  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  the  sales 
staff  in  1946. 

In  1951  Mr.  McLauchlen  be¬ 
came  a  sales  group  supervisor, 
specializing  in  the  appliance, 
alcoholic  beverage  and  gasoline 
and  oil  classifications.  While 
serving  in  the  latter  capacity  he 
directed  the  development  of 
liquor  market  surveys  which 
soon  became  standard  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Raymond  joined  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  June,  1951,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  the  sales 
group  headed  by  Mr.  McLauch¬ 
len.  Previously  he  had  been 
executive  sales  representative 
for  the  state  of  Michigan  for 
Stout  Sign  Co.  of  St.  Louis, 


N.  Y.  Post  Ad  Gain 
Guessed  Within  617 

New  York  Post  promotion 
department  distributed  almost 
$1,000  in  prizes  this  week  to 
113  persons  in  the  advertising 
business  who  submitted  an¬ 
swers  in  its  “Guess  Our  Gain 
Contest.” 

Top  prize  of  $250  was  given 
to  Charles  V.  Wiggin  of  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn  depart¬ 
ment  store,  who  guessed  the 
Post  would  make  a  gain  of  1,- 
017,000  lines  of  advertising  in 
the  first  11  months  of  1954. 
Harry  Rosten,  Post  promotion 
director,  said  the  actual  figure 
was  1,017,617  lines. 

display  supervisor  for  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  Co.,  and  in  marketing  re¬ 
search  with  Newell-Emmett  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  (now  Cunning¬ 
ham  and  Walsh). 

*  *  ♦ 

Appointment  of  Frank  T. 
Barnes  as  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Bureau  was 
also  announced  by  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond.  Mr.  Barnes  has  been 
with  the  organization  since 
March,  1953,  as  office  and  per¬ 
sonnel  manager. 

Before  joining  the  Bureau  he 
was  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  had  also  at  various 
times  done  personnel  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  with  Rein¬ 
hold  Publishing  Corp.,  Duplan 
Corp.,  and  American  Cyanamid 
Co. 

Agency  Merger 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

ness  today;  McCann-Erickson 
founded  in  1901,  Marschalk  and 
Pratt  in  1923. 

The  Marschalk  and  Pratt  or¬ 
ganization  continues  present 
operations,  with  H.  C.  Mar¬ 
schalk,  f  o  u  n  d  e  r  ,  becoming 
Chairman  of  the  new  division. 
S.  L.  Meulendyke,  formerly  Ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Mar¬ 
schalk  and  Pratt  Company,  has 
been  appointed  president  of 
the  division. 

S.  H.  Giellerup,  former  Vice 
President  of  the  agency,  is 
named  Senior  vicepresident. 
Curt  A.  Peterson  and  R.  H. 
Jones  remain  as  vicepresidents 
of  the  division. 

Mr.  Marschalk  and  Mr.  Meu¬ 
lendyke  also  become  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

The  merger  is  complete  in 
every  respect  and  all  officers 
and  employes  of  the  company 
and  the  division  share  in  the 
benefit  plans  of  McCann-Erick¬ 
son,  Inc. 


Ad  Agencies 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

where  Quantuplication  breaks 
down. 

Could  the  system  be  worked. 
Dr.  Adler  was  asked,  in  an 
American  city  which  had  two 
newspapers,  two  TV  stations, 
and  four  radio  stations?  He 
thought  it  could.  If  one  could 
work  out  an  equation  to  meas¬ 
ure  time,  sound  and  vision 
against  space. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Herbert  Maneloveg  and  Al¬ 
ton  B.  Copeland  have  joined  the 
media  department  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn, 
Inc.  Mr.  Maneloveg,  a  media 
supervisor,  was  formerly  with 
Benton  and  Bowles,  Inc.  Mr. 
Copeland  was  associated  with 
the  advertising  department  of 
Lever  Brothers. 

•  E.  Alfred  Osborn,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  public  relations  director  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y),  Press, 
has  been  appointed  an  account 
executive  at  Comstock  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Buffalo  agency. 

•  George  Zikakis,  formerly 
copy  editor  of  the  Voice  of 
America  news  desk,  has  joined 
the  publicity  staff  of  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc. 

•  Aldis  P.  Butler,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Young  and  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Detroit  office  of  that 
agency  where  he  will  also  be 
account  supervisor  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  auto  account  of  Ford 
Motor  Company.  James  W. 
Johnson  will  continue  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  office,  re¬ 
porting  to  Mr.  Butler. 

•  William  B.  Bunn,  Gordon 

MacLaren  and  William  K.  Peh-  ‘ 
lert  have  been  elected  vicepres-  | 
idents  of  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  I 
Inc.  j 

Accounts  ...  j 

•  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  ; 
Philadelphia  hat  manufacturer,  ! 
has  named  two  Philadelphia 
agencies.  Gray  &  Rogers  will 
handle  advertising  for  Stetson 
division.  Arndt,  Preston,  Chap¬ 
in,  Lamb  &  Keen,  Inc.,  will  han¬ 
dle  the  Mallory  division. 

•  Abbott  Kimball  Company 
has  been  named  to  handle  the 
account  of  George  Kern,  Inc., 
New  York  maker  of  pork  prod¬ 
ucts.  Newspapers  will  be  used 
consistently. 

•  Campana  Sales  Company, 
Batavia,  Ill.,  has  appointed  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Company,  to 
handle  all  advertising  for  Ayds, 
vitamin-mineral  candy  reducing 
plan,  effective  Jan.  1.  Extensive 
use  of  local  newspapers  is 
planned. 


NEARBY 

PAPER 

ABOUT 


No  matter  where  you’re  lo¬ 
cated,  you’ll  find  Scan-a-grav- 
ers  in  use  by  newspapers  near 
you.  Why  not  visit  one  of  them 
and  find  out  how  the  Scan-a- 
graver  works?  Ask  them  to 
show  you  how  Scan-a-gravings 
have  helped  them  increase  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  and  get  better  reader- 
ship  of  editorial  items. 

The  widespread  acceptance 
of  Scan-a-graving  is  pnwf  that 
electronic  engraving  can  pay 
big  dividends.  Write  us  for  the 
names  of  Scan-a-graver  users 
near  you. 
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Henry  A.  Youmans,  Jr.,  Business  Manager  of  the  Waukesha  Daily  Freeman,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  explains— 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  SCAN-A-GRAVER 
ON  THE  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT 


“The  Waukesha  Daily  Freeman  has  been  using  a  Fairchild 
Scan-a-graver  for  the  last  five  years.  As  business  manager,  I 
have  been  watching  Scan-a-graving  very  closely  during  that 
period.  Here  is  our  experience; 

1.  Rental— Determined  in  advance  by  the  Fairchild  lease. 

2.  Engraving  materials  cost— Directly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  square  inches  of  halftones  used. 

3.  Payroll— No  additional  personnel  needed. 

4.  Repairs— No  charge,  handled  by  Fairchild  as  part  of  the 
rental  charge. 

5.  Parts— No  charge,  furnished  by  Fairchild. 

6.  Improvements— No  charge,  added  to  machine,  without 
cost,  by  Fairchild. 

7.  Depreciation  and  obsolescence— No  charge.  Change 
from  65-  to  85-screen  machine  made  without  write-off 
of  former  machine. 

8.  Training— Conducted  in  our  plant  by  Fairchild,  no 
schooling  costs  involved. 

9.  Down  time— None. 

10.  Installation— Handled  by  building  maintenance  men 
with  little  or  no  cost. 
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“We  believe  that  this  information  shows  that  a  business 
manager  will  have  little  trouble  keeping  engraving  expense 
in  line  with  revenue.  Rates  for  engraving  charges  or  cost- 
per-picture  can  readily  be  determined  from  the  rental  charge 
and  materials  used.  Incidentally,  there  are  months  when  our 
revenue  received— not  from  increased  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  but  from  engravings  alone— nearly  covers 
the  cost  of  the  Scan-a-graver  rental. 

“Take  my  word  for  it— with  a  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  you 
not  only  create  prestige  for  your  newspaper,  but  you  also 
increase  the  profitability  of  your  entire  operation.” 

Henry  A.  Youmans,  Jr. 

•  For  more  information  on  the  Scan.a-graver,  the  electronic  machine  that 
mokes  low<ost  plastic  halftones,  right  in  your  own  plant,  write  Fairchild 
Camera  A  Insfrumant  Corporation,  Robbins  tone,  Syosset,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Deportment  100-85 A. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

MR  Measurements 
Keep  Finger  on  Trends 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


In  the  past  few  weeks  some 
classified  managers  have  stated 
their  views  here  anent  Media 
Records’  classified  advertising 
linage  figures.  Do  they  accu- 
ately  reflect  the  nation’s  classi- 
ued  advertising  picture? 

To  bring  the  discussion  up  to 
uate,  it  all  started  with  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Charles  M.  Horn,  CAM, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  Media  Records 
figures  do  not  show  the  de¬ 
cided  trend  toward  “decentrali¬ 
zation”  of  classified  away  from 
the  larger  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  toward  the  smaller  sub¬ 
urban  and  neighborhood  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Horn  also  pointed 
out  that  Media  Records  does 
not  provide  a  basis  for  compari¬ 
son  of  want  ad  volume  because 
the  varying  standards  of  what 
constitutes  classified  between 
one  newspaper  and  the  next 
tend  to  distort  the  figures. 


Now  we  turn  the  forum  over 
to  John  Halpin,  president  of  Me¬ 
dia  Records,  Inc.  Here’s  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  point  of  view: 

“With  some  of  the  things 
our  friend  Charlie  Horn  said 
we  can  agrree. 

“There  are  great  variances, 
great  differences  among  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country, 
in  the  treatment  of  classifi^ 
advertising.  There  always  have 
been  differences  and  always  will 
be,  let  us  hope.  The  traditional 
individuality  of  American  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  the  inventive¬ 
ness  and  ingenuity  of  space 
salesmen,  is  responsible  for  this. 
And  Charlie  Horn,  being  that 
kind  of  a  good  salesman,  has 
made  some  contribution  to  this 
lack  of  standardization. 

“We  agree,  of  cour.se,  that 
Media  Records  doesn’t  measure 
weekly,  semi-weekly  or  neigh¬ 
borhood  papers,  but  the  papers 
we  do  measure  account  for  75% 


of  the  total  U.  S.  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  and  90%  of 
the  total  U.  S.  circulation  of 
Sunday  papers. 

“Where  we  disagree  is  in 
what  is  said  about  Media  Re¬ 
cords’  measurements.  We  care¬ 
fully  measure  all  the  space  that 
is  devoted  to  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  excluding  from  that 
space  banners  and  streamers, 
over-size  slugs  and  office  pro¬ 
motion. 

“Included  in  our  measure¬ 
ments  will  be  space  for  which 
no  payment  has  been  received 
by  the  newspapers.  Under  this 
category  comes  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  that  is  run  free  for 
veterans,  free  for  children,  free 
for  error,  free  for  free.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  books  of  each 
newspaper  would  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  amount  of 
paid  space. 

10- Year  Trend 

“Here’s  the  trend  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  for  the  last 
10  years,  with  the  year  1945  as 
the  base  year: 

1945  100.0% 

1946  132.3% 

1947  147.9% 

1948  163.2% 

1949  151.2% 

1950  159.5% 

1951  181.8% 

1952  192.9% 

1953  202.6% 

1954  185.6% 

“These  figures  are  taken 

from  Media  Records  Chart  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Trends. 
They  are  the  result  of  our 
measurements.  I  am  sure  that 
classified  advertising  managers 
throughout  the  country  will 
agree  that  these  figures  of  ours 
represent,  truly,  the  trend  of 
classified  during  the  last  10 
years.” 

Spot  Business 

Christmas  Gift  suggestion 
columns  such  as  the  Seattle 
Times’  “Gift  Spotter”  adds  bulk 
to  the  classified  section,  money 
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to  the  coffers  and  provides  a 
service  to  readers. 

Feature  of  the  plan  is  a  6- 
point  black  dot  which  appears 
centered  on  the  line  immedi-  . 

ately  above  an  ad  offering  I 

merchandise  suitable  for  gifts.  I 

This  line  is  paid  for  by  the  I 

advertiser  and  helps  the  read¬ 
er  “spot”  the  gift  ideas  in  their 
classifications.  This  year  the 
Times  will  be  paid  for  about 
7,787  lines  of  black  dots  alone  I 

not  to  mention  the  new  ac-  I 

counts  that  have  been  picked  I 

up  to  tie  in  with  the  feature.  * 

Breaking  all  column  rules, 
accepting  cuts  and  lending  all 
out  R.O.P.  promotion  support 
to  its  Gifts  Spotter  program, 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post, 
started  its  feature  on  Nov.  21 
and  it  has  been  growing  each  ^ 

week.  A  Ic  per  line  bonus  for  ji 

each  new  ad  had  a  salutary  ef¬ 
fect.  ^ 

*  «  « 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY: 

Harold  Deadman  resigns  from  1 

the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail  to  join  the  Retail  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  ^ 

Citizen  .  .  .  Mrs.  Mildred  Ren-  ^ 

Strom  Telephone  Room  Super-  I 

visor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  t 

will  address  the  joint  CAMs  ^ 

and  Supervisors  meeting  dur¬ 
ing  the  Mississippi  Valley  con-  I 

fab  in  Chicago,  Feb.  5-6.  ( 

• 

TWA  Writing,  Pic 
Awards  Announced  i 

Winners  of  the  17th  annual  j 

aviation  writing  and  picture 
competition  sponsored  by  Trans  < 

World  Airlines  were  announced  | 

recently.  They  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  newspaper  cate¬ 
gories  :  I 

Open — George  Rhodes,  San 
Francisco  Call  Bulletin,  open¬ 
ing  of  San  Francisco  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport;  also  sweepstakes 
prize;  Milbum  Akers,  Chicago  < 

Sun  Times,  editorial;  Gilbert  j 

Love,  Pittsburgh  Press,  travel 
feature. 

Selective — Minnie  Mills  Enk- 
ing,  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  ' 

50  years  of  aviation  in  the 
area;  also  sweepstakes  prize; 

John  R.  Ward,  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Gazette,  travel  fea¬ 
ture;  Clair  Stebbins,  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  Signal,  editorial. 

Photography — Mike  Rotunno, 
Chicago  American,  and  Dante 
0.  Tranquille,  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch. 

TV  Logs  on  Tape 

“Tapeco”  (Tape  Production 
Corp.)  is  now  producing  tele¬ 
vision  program  listings  in  per¬ 
forated  TTS  tape  for  five  daily 
newspapers  that  subscribe  to 
the  paid  space  listing  plan  of 
H.  T.  Dickinson  &  Co. 
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This  message  is  the  tenth  of  a  series 

How  does  research  help 
Boeing  build  airplanes? 


The  facilities  for  research  and  development  at  Boeing’s 
Seattle  plant  are  probably  the  most  complete  in  the  aircraft 
industry.  No  other  plane  builder  spends  as  much  money  or 
as  many  engineering  man-hours  in  research. 

What’s  the  reason  for  this  investment  of  time  and  funds? 
How  does  it  help  Boeing  contribute  to  the  national  defense? 

Some  knowledge  of  current  aircraft  trends  is  re¬ 
quired  to  understand  the  answer.  The  jet  airplanes 
Boeing  huilds  are  bigger,  faster,  fly  farther  at  higher 
altitudes  and  are  vastly  more  complex  than  any  planes 
of  the  past.  And  along  with  their  development  the  com¬ 
pany  is  engaged  in  a  highly  important  pilotless  inter¬ 
ceptor  program  for  the  Air  Force. 

Even  Boeing’s  long  experience  provided  few  precedents 
for  these  projects.  Many  of  their  details  were  in  unexplored 
territory.  That  is  why  the  time  spent  in  aerodynamic  research 
alone  on  such  an  advanced  airplane  as  the  B-52  Stratofortress 
has  totaled  more  than  318,000  engineering  man-hours. 

Laboratories  built  with  profits 

To  supply  the  modern  equipment  needed  for  research 
and  development  by  more  than  5,000  Boeing  engineers,  the 
company  has  consistently  plowed  70  per  cent  of  its  earnings 
back  into  the  business  for  this  and  other  purposes. 

In  the  rapidly  changing  science  of  aviation,  facilities  that 
are  up  to  the  minute  one  day  may  be  wholly  inadequate  after 
a  short  time.  As  an  example,  the  Boeing  trans-sonic  wind 
tunnel,  completely  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,000  and  trebled 
in  horsepower  two  years  ago,  has  been  of  great  value  in 
developing  the  B-52  and  the  jet  Stratotanker-Stratoliner. 
Yet  today  a  requirement  exists  for  a  second  tunnel  capable 
of  even  faster  supersonic  speeds.  A  study  for  such  a  tunnel 
has  been  virtually  completed. 

In  like  manner,  a  dozen  other  laboratories  for  applied 
research  are  constantly  improved  to  meet  new  conditions. 


They  include  such  facilities  as  the  huge  new  $6,000,000 
Flight  Test  Center,  equipped  with  instruments  that  record 
the  myriad  changes  of  pressure,  stress  and  strain  in  an 
airplane  flying  miles  above  the  earth;  the  Structural  Test 
area,  where  complete  aircraft  are  subjected  to  terrific  punish¬ 
ment  in  a  hydraulic  “torture  chamber”  four  stories  high;  and 
the  Climate  Room  and  Strato-Chamber,  which  duplicate  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  encountered  in  today’s  faster,  higher  flight. 

The  shifting  pattern  of  research 

New  problems  arise  in  the  design  of  each  advanced 
model.  Metallurgical  research  has  become  increasingly  vital, 
for  supersonic  planes  and  their  component  parts  are  now 
subjected  to  strains  and  temperatures  that  would  have  dis¬ 
integrated  the  metals  used  in  earlier  aircraft. 

Boeing’s  Electrical  and  Electronics  Laboratories  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  large-scale  research  projects  to  implement  the  com¬ 
plicated  automatic  systems  of  both  manned  and  pilotless 
aircraft.  And  at  the  same  time  development  is  pushed  for¬ 
ward  in  the  Mechanical  Equipment,  Hydraulic,  Physical 
Research,  Acoustics,  and  Rocket  and  Ram-jet  Power  Lab¬ 
oratories.  In  still  a  newer  realm,  investigations  are  progress¬ 
ing  into  the  nuclear  power  field. 

Electronic  computers  aid  the  research  engineers  by 
providing  answers  in  a  few  hours  to  problems  that  once 
would  have  required  months  to  solve.  Yet  human  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  vision  are  of  greater  importance  than  ever  before. 

Today  the  Boeing  707  jet  tanker-transport  prototype  is 
setting  an  extraordinary  record  of  success  in  its  test  flights. 
The  reason  can  be  traced  to  the  aerodynamic  research  that 
went  into  its  development— research  that  tested  the  wing  de¬ 
sign,  pod-mounted  engines  and  other  outstanding  features. 

Only  through  such  long,  painstaking  effort  can  America 
be  assured  of  the  world’s  best  aircraft. 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON;  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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Chicago  Daily  News  Service 
Paris 

Orders  have  gone  out  from 
the  Red  Executive  here  to  the 
editor  of  L’Humanite,  France’s 
top-ranking  communist  news¬ 
paper,  to  “modernize.” 

In  the  Paris  district  alone 
the  paper’s  circulation  has  gone 
down  from  144,000  before  the 
war  to  a  present  low  of  77,000. 

Communist  readers  want 
more  features  describing  life 
and  conditions  in  countries 
where  the  communist  cause  has 
already  triumphed,  the  Red 
Executive  has  apparently  de¬ 
cided. 

A  tip  to  Humanite’s  foreign 
editor,  Pierre  Courtade,  now  in 
New  York  for  the  U.  N.  ses¬ 
sion,  is  already  on  its  way. 
He  is  being  told  to  use  more 
feature  stories  by  correspon¬ 
dents  living  in  communist 
countries  and  less  of  his  own 
heavy  political  reports. 

And  for  further  improve¬ 
ment  L’Humanite’s  manage¬ 
ment  has  issued  two  directives : 

Copy  must  be  “rich  and 
varied  like  the  workers’  strug¬ 
gles.” 

More  and  more  stories  by 
volunteer,  unpaid  correspon¬ 
dents  from  among  the  workers 
themselves,  written  in  their 
own  plain  juicy  style,  must  be 
used. 


New  Governors 
To  Help  Reporters 

Augusta,  Me. 

Governor  Muskie,  Maine’s 
new  Democratic  chief  executive, 
has  advised  the  press  corps 
here  that  he  plans  to  make  the 
news  conference  an  important 
part  of  his  public  relations 
program.  He  will  also  use  radio 
and  television  for  personal  pres¬ 
entation  of  state  affairs  and  he 
plans  to  travel  extensively. 


They  are  not  all  the  same. 


It  dors  make  a  difference  from  which  company 
you  buy  them. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

Members  of  the  Capitol  press 
coi’ps  are  looking  forward  to  a 
“new  deal”  in  news-gathering 
when  Averell  Harriman  takes 
office  as  Governor  on  Jan.  1. 
Governor  Dewey’s  news  release 
system  and  infrequency  of  press 
conferences  have  riled  up  the 
reporters  from  time  to  time. 

Charles  Van  Devander,  a  vet¬ 
eran  newsman  who  has  a  partic¬ 
ular  understanding  of  evening 
newspaper  deadline  problems, 
will  replace  Harry  O’Donnell  as 
press  secretary.  He  has  told 
newsmen  that  Governor  Harri¬ 
man  plans  to  make  himself 
easily  accessible. 


You  want  service  when  you  buy  type  metal. 
Federated  gives  you  .  .  . 


1.  Expert  technical  help  in  your  shop  when 
you  want  it. 


2.  Dross  drums  to  help  you  economize  by  using  the 
f  ederated  Mor-Tin  Plan  for  toning  your  metal. 


I R.  Hoe  Co.,  Reports 
I  Fiscal  Year  Profit 

R.  Hoe  &  Co. 


3.  Helpful  literature  like  “How  to  Save  Money 
on  Type  Metals”  and  a  cartoon  style 
wall  chart  on  Re-melt  Practice. 


.,  Inc.,  reported 
for  its  fiscal  year  ended  Sept. 

30,  a  net  profit,  after  estimated 
federal  income  taxes,  of  $1,014,- 
085  on  sales  of  $18,667,087,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

compared  with  a  net  profit  of  Publisher  Orval  E.  Faubus 
$1,149,749  and  sales  of  $20,-  of  the  Huntsville  Record  will 
034,724  in  the  preceding  fiscal  be  inaugurated  Jan.  10  as 
year.  Early  in  1954  the  com-  Governor  of  Arkansas, 
pany’s  main  plants  were  closed  The  weekly  publisher  defeat- 
down  for  six  weeks  by  strike,  ed  Gov.  Francis  Cherry  in  his 
For  the  three  months  ended  bid  for  a  second  term  Demo- 
Sept.  30,  1954,  the  company  re-  cratic  nomination  and  won  the 
ports  a  net  profit,  after  esti-  general  election  over  the  op- 
mated  federal  income  taxes,  of  position  of  Little  Rock’s  Repub- 
$316,440,  compared  with  $287,-  lican  Mayor  Pratt  C.  Remmel. 
744  in  the  corresponding  period  The  governor-elect  has  named 
of  the  previous  year.  James  L.  Bland,  publisher  of 

Hoe’s  unfilled  orders  on  hand  the  Walnut  Ridge  Times  Vis¬ 
as  of  Sept.  30,  1954  totalled  patch  as  his  executive  secre- 
$10,563,387,  compared  with  $19,-  tary.  Frank  E.  Robins  Jr.,  edi- 
624,921  a  year  earlier.  The  tor  of  the  Conway  Log  Cabin 
backlog  of  orders  for  defense  Democrat  will  be  secretary  of 
items  decreased  approximately  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
$5,878,000.  mittee. 


4.  24  sales  offices  and  14  plants  across  the  nation 
for  your  convenience  in  ordering  and  delivery. 


See  Federated  first  for  all  type  metal  needs.  Also  for 
fluxes.  Savemet  comes  in  cans  (%  lb.)  and  in  drums 
(50  lbs.) ;  Savaloy  in  boxes  of  one  dozen  cartridges. 


Photo  courtesy  N.Y.  Joamel-American 


Federated  Metals  Division 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

In  Conada :  Fadiroted  Metols  Conodo,  ltd.,  Toronto  ond  Montrool 


Aluminum  >  Magnesium  •  Babbitts  *  Brass  •  Bronze  •  Anodes  •  Zinc  Dust 
Die  Casting  Metals  •  Lead  and  Lead  Products  •  Solders  •  Type  Metals 
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“What  greater  or  better  gift  can  vve  offer  the  republic  than  to  teach  and  instruct  our  youth?”* 


"SHOULD  I  GO  TO  COLLEGE?"  That  all-important 
question  is  in  the  minds  of  many  high  school  students. 
That  they  find  the  right  answer  is  equally  important 
to  every  one  of  us  .  .  .  and  to  the  future  of  America. 

GREAT  GAINS  TO  YOUTH  have  been  accomplished 
through  education.  Still,  four  out  of  five  of  our  young 
people  do  not  go  to  college.  Some  of  these  may  have  a 
spark  of  genius,  or  leadership  talent,  that  will  be  wasted 
through  lack  of  educational  opportunity. 

400  UNION  CARBIDE  SCHOLARSHIPS  have  been 
provided  for  through  The  Union  Carbide  Educational 
Fund  to  encourage  able  and  deserving  students  toward 
successful  careers  in  business.  Scholarships  are  now 
open  without  special  restrictions— through  34  selected 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  technological  institutes— to  all 


students  of  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  UNION  CARBIDE  hope  you,  too- 
as  you  think  of  the  future  for  your  children  and  other 
deserving  American  youth— will  do  everything  you  can 
to  encourage  their  ambitions  for  adequate  education. 
Also,  that  you  will  join  in  giving  co-operation  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  those  who  guide  and  teach  them. 

TO  LEARS  MORE  about  the  Union  Carbide  scholarships, 
their  purposes,  and  the  colleges,  institutes,  and  universities  in 
which  they  have  been  established,  write  for  booklet  Q. 

•Cicero 

Union  Carbide 

AAD  CA/iBOjV  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42M>  STREET  |im  NEW  YORK  1?,  N.Y. 

In  Canadu:  UNION  CARBIDE  CANADA  Limited 


-  UCCs  Trade-marked  Products  include  - 

Linde  Oxynen  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batterie>  .National  Carbons  Acheson  Electrodes  Linde  Silicones 

PYROFAxCas  Synthetic  Organic  Cii-^MICALS  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Union  Carbide  Dynel  Textile  Fibers 

Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Haynes  .^TELLITE  Alloys  Hakelite,  ViNYLITE,  and  Krene  Plastics 


36  years, 

6  hours  and 
10  minutes 
later 


The  man  in  the  picture  came  to  work  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  more  than  36  years  ago. 

His  name  is  Art  Randall.  You  see  him  as 
he  looks  today  in  this  photograph,  which  was 
taken  just  36  years,  6  hours  and  10  minutes 
after  he  joined  The  Times.  The  paper  he  is 
holding  is  a  copy  of  The  Times  published  on 
Art’s  first  day  on  the  job  in  1918. 


Art  Randall  has  seen  a  good  many  headlines 
roll  off  the  presses  during  his  36  years  with 
The  Times. 

He  has  watched  the  growth  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  since  the  census  of  1920  has  jumped  in 
size  from  900,000  residents  to  over  4,000,000, 
an  increase  of  over  300%  in  county  popu¬ 
lation. 

He  has  seen  his  newspaper  take  the  lead  in 
sponsoring  worthwhile  community  projects. 
He  has  watched  The  Times  year  after  year  as 
it  increased  its  leadership  in  public  service, 
creating  new  jobs  by  helping  to  bring  new 
industries  to  Southern  California. 

And,  of  course,  he  has  been  closely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  career  of  one  Art  Randall, 
Times  employee — which  is  where  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  success  of  The  Times  is  to  be 
found. 

Together  with  nearly  2700  other  full-time 
employees  of  The  Times-Mirror  Company, 
publishers  of  The  Times  and  The  Mirror  and 
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to  S10,000 — is  jointly  purchased  by  company 
and  employee.  A  health  and  hospitalization 
insurance  plan,  covering  the  employee  and 
his  wife  and  children,  also  is  available  to  all 
Times  employees  at  low  cost — paid  for,  in 
large  part,  by  The  Times. 

Profit  sharing.  Every  employee  of  The 
Times,  after  one  year  of  service,  shares  in  the 
profits  of  the  company. 

Paul  vacation  and  holidays.  Every  em* 
ployee— -in  every  department — receives  two 
weeks'  vacation  with  pay  after  one  year's  serv¬ 
ice;  three  weeks  after  three  years;  four  weeks 
after  20  years.  (Art  Randall  is  in  the  four- 
week  vacation  class).  In  addition,  every  em¬ 
ployee  gets  8  holidays  with  pay  every  year — 
including  the  employee's  own  birthday. 

Retirement  plan.  After  3  years’  service, 
every  Times  employee  is  eligible  for  a  plan 
which  offers  generous  monthly  payments  after 
retirement.  More  than  half  the  cost  is  paid  by 
The  Times. 

Added  benefits  include  a  company  garage, 
an  employee  cafeteria  open  19  hours  a  day,  a 
credit  union,  a  24-hour  medical  department, 
recreation  room,  and  many  others. 

As  Art  Randall  or  any  one  of  hundreds  of 
other  Times  employees  will  tell  you,  all  of 
this,  taken  collectively  and  added  to  a  job- 
evaluation  policy  which  assures  Times  people 
of  pay  checks  ranging  above  those  paid  for 
similar  jobs  elsewhere,  produces  a  high  morale 
among  the  people  who  produce  The  Times. 

High  morale  generally  means  high  produc¬ 
tion — a  sense  of  teamwork  which  makes  for 
a  superior  product.  That,  very  probably,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
is  a  better  newspaper — the  leading  newspaper 
of  western  America. 


parent  company  of  Times-Mirror  Press,  Art 
enjoys  a  program  of  employee  benefits 
including: 

Job  security.  The  Times  has  the  lowest  em¬ 
ployee  turnover  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry. 

Promotion  from  within.  Virtually  all  Times 
department  heads  came  up  from  the  ranks. 
Art  started  as  a  pressroom  helper,  is  now 
Assistant  Production  Manager,  in  charge  of 
the  pressroom. 

Insurance  benefits.  All  Times  employees 
are  eligible  for  life,  accident  and  disability 
insurance.  The  first  $3,000  to  $4,000  costs  the 
employee  nothing.  The  balance — ranging  up 


Th«  Timts,  which  has  sarved  Southern  California  since  1881, 

is  first  by  far  among  all  the  newspapers  of  western  America 
first  by  far  in  public  service,  in  circulation  and  in  advertising. 
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size  makes  a  difference 


makes  the  Spokane  MaHcet 

diffetenf  too  1 


^EGON 


The  Spokane  Market  Beats  .  .  . 

14  states  in  total  Net  Buying  Income 
26  states  in  total  Gross  Farm  Income 

15  states  in  total  Retail  Sales 

14  states  in  total  Food  Store  Sales 

15  states  in  total  Drug  Store  Sales 

17  stotes  in  total  Bldg.  Mat  — Hdware.  Store  Soles 
12  states  in  total  Filling  Station  Sales 


AND  IT'S  ONE  OF  THE  THREE  MUST 
AAARKETS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Size  does  make  the  Spokane  Market  different — it  is  the  differ¬ 
ent  market  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  Pacific  Northwest  sales. 

This  is  a  really  BIG  market— half  again  as  big  as  the  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  combined— but,  it  is  distinctly  different. 

Not  a  one-city  market  ...  or  a  one-industry  market  .  .  .  the 
81,437  square  miles  of  the  Spokane  Market  cover  parts  of  four 
states.  The  over  a  million  residents  of  this  highly  diversified  region 
live  in  hundreds  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  and  on  thousands  of 
prosperous 'farms.  Their  $l/t  billion  in  buying  power  stems  from 
stable  basic  industries  of  luml>ering,  mining,  manufacturing  and 
farming.  They  spend  better  than  $1  billion  a  year  for  retail  goods. 
These  are  factors  to  consider  in  measuring  the  Spokane  Market. 

So  is  the  area’s  complete  isolation.  Although  the  very  heart  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  Spokane  Market  is  an  independent,  inland 
trade  area  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  giant  mountain  ranges.  It 
can’t  be  sold  with  advertising  in  coastal  cities  300  miles  or  more 
distant. 

You  need  the  one  medium  as  big  as  the  market  itself— The 
Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  Together  these 
strong  dailies  really  reach  and  sell  their  market— and  they  do  it 
with  89%  of  their  subscribers  receiving  their  papers  by  carrier 
delivery  at  home! 

Sell  the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane  Market  and  you  tap  one  of  the 
most  profitable  sales  territories  in  the  country.  Miss  it,  and  you 
miss  more  people  than  live  in  Baltimore  or  Cleveland. 


Combined  Daily  Circulation 
Over  160/000— 
81.84%  UN-duplicated 


Advertifing  Repreftentotive«.-  Creuner  A  Weodword.  Inc.,  New  YoHt/  Cbkoge, 


Detroit.  Lot  An9elei,  Son  Froncitco.  AHonto.  Color  Repretentotivet,  SUNDAY 
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Roy  Cohn  Indicts 
‘Egghead  Reporting' 


His  recent  travels  around  the 
country  have  led  Roy  M.  Cohn 
to  the  conclusion  that  “people 
everywhere”  are  conscious  of 
slanted  reporting  on  the  fight 
against  communism. 

In  question  periods  following 
his  addresses,  the  former  Sen¬ 
ate  investigations  committee 
counsel  said,  people  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  own  personal  ex¬ 
periences  with  this  “slanting” 
both  in  print  and  broadcast  ac¬ 
counts. 

Advocating  full  exposure  on 
television  of  investigative  pro¬ 
cedures  similar  to  the  Army- 
McCarthy  hearings,  Mr.  Cohn 
told  more  than  300  members  of 
the  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
Press  in  New  York  Dec.  9  that 
it  would  be  better  to  allow  the 
people  to  be  their  owm  report¬ 
ers.  He  thought  their  judgment 
of  what  they  saw  on  TV  would 
be  better  than  that  of  “egghead 
reporters.” 

Should  Get  Texts 
He  suggested  that  people 
who  want  the  unbiased  story  ob¬ 
tain  texts  of  the  hearings  and 
compare  them  with  n-awspaper 
accounts.  Many  newspapers,  he 
charged,  make  it  their  business 
to  print  only  the  anti-McCarthy, 
anti-exposure  sides  of  the  fight 
to  rid  the  nation  of  Communism. 

The  large  crowd,  comprising 
one  of  the  biggest  meetings  in 
Cl  P’s  10-year  history,  filled  a 
ballroom  in  the  Biltmore  Ho¬ 
tel  on  the  expectation  of  an 
advance  billing  that  indicated 
Mr.  Cohn  would  present  a  doc¬ 
umentary  of  alleged  bias  in 
the  New  York  Times.  Prior  to 
introduction  of  the  speaker, 
James  W.  Egan  Jr.,  CIP  pres¬ 
ident,  explained  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  group’s  direc¬ 
tors  to  provide  a  platform  for 
free  speech.  Mr.  Egan,  a  one¬ 
time  advertising  director  of 
the  Times,  is  now  associated 
with  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn.  CIP’s  membership 
is  drawn  from  all  branches  of 
the  communications  business 
in  New  York. 

Cites  3  Times  Stories 
Mr.  Cohn  mentioned  only 
three  articles  from  the  Times 
in  connection  with  his  allega¬ 
tions  of  slanting.  In  the 
course  of  his  comments  he  said 
five  other  newspapers  and  two 
magazines  had  been  guilty  of 
what  he  regarded  as  preju¬ 
diced  writing. 

At  the  outset  of  his  talk  Mr. 


Cohn  linked  the  Daily  Worker  i 
and  the  New  York  Post,  de¬ 
claring  the  latter’s  policy  ap¬ 
peared  to  require  that  its 
principal  editors  and  column¬ 
ists  have  had  prior  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Young  Commu¬ 
nist  League  or  Communist 
Party. 

“The  Post,”  he  asserted,  “is 
just  one  editorial  from  Page 
one  throughout.”  The  audi¬ 
ence  cheered.  “There  is  edi¬ 
torial  prejudice,”  he  went  on, 
“in  every  piece  of  supposedly 
objective  news.” 

New  Yorkers  were  fortu¬ 
nate,  in  his  view,  that  they 
had  “such  great  papei-s  as  the 
News,  Mirror,  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  and  Brooklyn  Tablet," 
and,  he  added,  “it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  that  they  have  ever  so 
many  more  readers  than  the 
egghead  press.”  The  Tablet  is 
a  privately-edited  paper  for 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Cohn  gave  his  own  list 
of  men  who  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  against 
subversion:  Judge  Irving 

Kaufman,  Judge  Irving  Say- 

pol,  George  Sokolsky,  Walter  . 
Winchell  and  Bernard  M.  I 

Baruch.  | 

Praise  for  Some  i 

In  a  later  declaration  that 
he  did  not  mean  his  criticism 
of  the  press  to  reflect  on  the 
many  distinguished  reporters 
around  the  country  Mr.  Cohn 
mentioned  Russell  Porter,  Wil¬ 
liam  Conklin,  Meyer  Berger 
and  Peter  Kihss  of  the  New 
York  Times  with  the  comment, 
“but  they  are  seldom  assigned 
to  the  McCarthy  story.”  He 
praised  Mr.  Kihss  for  objec¬ 
tive  coverage  of  the  Fort 
Monmouth  hearings  conducted 
by  Senator  McCarthy,  and 
when  someone  asked  if  he 
thought  the  Times  would  give 
an  accurate  report  of  his  talk 
Mr.  Cohn  replied:  “Yes.”  Mr. 
Kihss  was  at  the  press  table. 
The  Times  devoted  two  col¬ 
umns  to  the  meeting  under  his 
byline. 

Two  elements  of  alleged 
slanting  figured  in  Mr.  Cohn’s 
indictment.  One  was  what  he 
termed  “slanting  by  emphasis, 
playing  up  the  unimportant  to 
fit  into  the  paper’s  editorial 
policy”  and  the  other  was  con¬ 
cealing  one  side  of  the  story 
by  omission. 

He  criticized  the  Times  for 
giving  Page  one  space  to  the 
story  of  an  ex-GI’s  testimony 


of  having  seen  Senator  Jenner 
“drunk  and  disorderly”  while 
he  was  a  Captain  in  the  Army. 
This,  according  to  Mr.  Cohn, 
was  a  typical  tirade  of  a  man 
who  had  invoked  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  yet  the  Times  did 
not  identify  the  ex-GI  at  the 
very  beginning  as  a  “Fifth 
Amendment  Communist.” 

Two  other  examples  from 
the  Times  were  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Cohn  as  dishonest  report¬ 
ing,  by  design,  to  create  an  im¬ 
pression  other  than  that  which 
actually  existed  at  two  public 
meetings.  One  involved  the 
omission  of  the  fact  that  a 
Jewish  rabbi  had  closed  a  pro- 
McCarthy  rally  with  prayer, 
though  it  did  mention  that  a 
Catholic  prelate  had  opened  it 
with  benediction. 

‘Woltman  Hero’  Assailed 

Reading  excerpts  from  “the 
record”  of  committee  hearings, 
Mr.  Cohn  assailed  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  activities  of  one  au¬ 
thority  cited  in  Frederick  Wolt- 
man’s  anti-McCarthy  series  in 
the  World-Telegram.  He  con¬ 
stantly  referred  to  the  person 
as  “Woltman’s  hero.”  Mr 
Cohn  accused  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun  of  having  printed  a 
“fabrication”  when  it  reported 
that  the  Cohn-Schine  investi¬ 
gation  trip  abroad  cost  the  tax¬ 
payers  $74  a  day.  The  Sun 


finally  retracted,  he  said,  but 
not  Time  magazine  and  he 
didn’t  expect  it  ever  would. 

An  upstate  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  he  related,  quickly  re¬ 
tracted  an  editorial  that  had 
charged  Mr.  Cohn  with  reck¬ 
lessly  identifying  Annie  Moss, 
after  “I  threatened  to  take 
time  to  sue  for  libel.”  Mr. 
Cohn  did  not  otherwise  iden¬ 
tify  the  paper. 

New  Yorker  magazine  was 
singled  out  for  giving  space 
to  a  story  that  was  favorable 
to  William  Remington,  before 
he  was  convicted  of  perjury. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Cohn 
voiced  a  plea  that  the  New 
York  Times,  “which  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  great  newspapers 
in  the  world,”  does  not  tolerate 
partisan  political  flavor  in  its 
news  columns.  He  said  the 
Manchester  Guardian  “lost  so 
much  of  its  standing  because 
of  these  practices.” 


Newsman  Honored 

The  outdoor  theater  at  Butler 
University  has  been  named  the 
Hilton  U.  Brown  Theater  in 
honor  of  the  95-year-old  dean 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  newspa¬ 
permen.  Mr.  Brown  is  vice- 
president  of  Indianapolis  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 
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GUIDANCE? 

THE  Department  of  Commerce  again 
comes  up  with  a  “guidance”  program 
to  help  the  American  press  decide  what 
non-classified  information  it  ought  to 
print  and  what  it  ought  not  to  print  in 
order  to  prevent  unclassified  strategic 
data  from  reaching  hostile  nations  which 
might  use  it  against  us. 

The  whole  idea  is  preposterous,  un¬ 
necessary  and  dangerous. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  already 
have  censorship  at  the  source  in  our 
government.  We  have  a  system  of  class¬ 
ifying  important  defense  information  as 
“Top  Secret,”  “Secret,”  or  “Confidential.” 
It’s  not  the  best  system  because  there 
are  not  enough  safeguards  to  insure  the 
de-classification  of  information  when  it 
is  no  longer  of  security  value. 

Any  government  information  that  in¬ 
volves  national  security  can  be  restricted 
in  this  way.  Any  information  not  in¬ 
volving  national  security  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  people,  and  being  so  available 
there  should  be  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
government  to  tell  the  press  what  part 
of  it  can  be  printed  or  tell  the  people 
what  part  of  it  they  may  read  about. 

A  YEAR  LATER 

A  YEAR  ago  this  month  New  York 
metropolitan  newspapers  were  suspend¬ 
ed  for  11  days  during  the  costliest  strike 
in  their  history.  It  proved  to  be  the  most 
futile  strike  in  history  also.  Because  of 
the  walkout  of  a  handful  of  photo-en¬ 
gravers  other  unionized  employes  refused 
to  cross  the  picket  line. 

This  year  the  process  of  negotiation 
is  a  little  more  orderly.  The  engravers 
were  among  the  first  to  sign  up  for  the 
two-year  “package”  contract  amounting 
to  $5.80.  Six  craft  unions  have  followed 
suit. 

The  Guild  is  accepting  the  same  al¬ 
though  it  has  threatened  strikes  in  two 
instances  which  never  materialized,  over 
contractual  conditions  other  than  wages. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  peaceful 
collective  bargaining  of  1954  and  the 
destructive  economic  warfare  of  1953! 

SALUTE  TO  OPC 

THE  Overseas  Press  Club  in  opening  its 
Memorial  Press  Center  has  accom¬ 
plished  what  was  considered  to  be  an 
impossible  task  in  New  York  City.  The 
nation’s  largest  city  has  long  been  with¬ 
out  a  press  club.  Many  newspapermen 
thought  it  was  economically  impossible 
to  launch  one  in  a  city  where  press  head¬ 
quarters  were  so  widely  scattered.  OPC 
has  proved  them  wrong.  Having  been 
one  of  the  small  contributors  to  the  OPC 
fund,  E  &  P  congratulates  the  club  on 
the  realization  of  its  dream  and  wishes  it 
many  years  of  social  and  financial  success. 


And  the  tchole  multitude  of  the  people 
tvere  praying  without,  at  the  time  of  in- 
cense. — Luke  f;  10. 


SEMANTICS 

THE  Soviet  bloc’s  endorsement  of  a 

resolution  recognizing  the  importance 
of  press,  radio  and  film  media  in  the 
attainment  of  world  peace  and  security 
created  an  optimistic  stir  among  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  free  nations  at  the 
United  Nations  .  .  .  that  is,  until  they 
had  a  chance  to  read  the  full  text  of 
what  the  Russian  bloc  actually  signied. 

At  first  it  was  thought  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  resolution  at  the  UNESCO 
meeting  in  Montevideo  indicated  a  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  Communist  opposition  to  meas¬ 
ures  for  advancing  world  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation.  On  examination  it  appears 
that  the  Russians  and  their  satellites 
haven’t  signed  a  thing  that  can’t  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  support  their  own  views  of 
what  constitutes  a  “free  press’  and  “prop¬ 
aganda.” 

First,  the  Soviet  delegates  have  indica¬ 
ted  their  “desire  ...  to  assure  the  free 
flow  of  undistorted  information  from 
country  to  country.”  They  could  sign  that 
with  an  easy  conscience  as  they  already 
believe  that  our  version  of  “information” 
is  the  distorted  kind  and  theirs  is  the 
undistorted  variety. 

Second,  they  have  agreed  to  “counter¬ 
act  any  attempts  wherever  they  may  occur 
to  use  these  means  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion  for  purposes  of  propaganda.”  That 
was  signed  with  an  easy  conscience,  too, 
because  the  Russians  firmly  believe  their 
press  speaks  only  the  truth  and  the 
Western  press  indulges  in  propaganda. 

Third,  the  Russians  will  tell  you  with 
a  straight  face  that  their  press  is  free 
and  ours  is  not. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  are  right  back 
where  we  started  in  the  battle  for  world 
freedom  of  information  in  1945.  To  the 
Russians  and  their  satellites,  only  their 
version  of  the  news  is  undistorted.  They 
can  continue  their  present  censorship  and 
propaganda  operations,  with  their  own 
brand  of  a  clear  conscience,  under  this 
resolution. 


NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

THE  31st  Edition  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Market  Guide  is  off  the  press 
this  week.  It  was  the  first,  and  is  now 
the  oldest,  directory  of  marketing  statis¬ 
tics.  It  is  the  only  one  that  specializes 
in  presenting  the  facts  of  newspaper 
markets. 

We  call  this  edition  “A  Library  of 
Facts,”  because  that’s  just  what  it  is. 

Twenty  classifications  of  market  data 
are  presented  in  Standard  Surveys  for 
each  of  1,497  daily  newspaper  cities.  The 
information,  presented  in  detail  and  in 
the  same  format  for  each  city,  ranges 
from  location  of  the  market  and  trans¬ 
portation  network  to  population,  housing 
and  banking  statistics;  auto  registrations, 
electric  and  gas  meters,  and  telephones; 
principal  industries  and  number  of  wage 
earners  in  each;  retail  sales,  retail  out¬ 
lets  number  of  employes;  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
items  covered. 

Plus  features  include  an  analysis  of 
individual  incomes  for  1953  prepared  by 
a  Department  of  Commerce  specialist;  an 
exclusive  E  &  P  compilation  of  23  items 
showing  the  percentage  of  U.  S.  popu¬ 
lation,  income  payments,  number  of  em¬ 
ployes,  wages  and  salaries,  cash  income 
from  farm  marketing,  total  bank  deposits, 
construction  volume  for  each  state. 

Featured  in  this  issue  is  another  E  &  P 
exclusive:  Editor  &  Publisher  estimates  of 
population,  retail  sales  and  individual  in¬ 
comes  for  the  coming  year  1955  broken 
down  for  each  county  and  every  one  of 
the  1,497  individual  newspaper  markets. 

The  Market  Guide  is  the  only  market 
data  book  which  offers  such  information: 
population  is  projected  for  1955,  retail 
sales  and  individual  incomes  are  esti¬ 
mated  for  both  the  current  year  1954, 
and  for  the  coming  year. 

The  statistical  reliability  of  these  es¬ 
timates  was  proven  during  this  year.  The 
’54  Guide,  published  one  year  ago,  pre¬ 
dicted  the  moderate  business  adjustment 
which  was  to  take  place  this  year.  The 
Guide  was  published  weeks  before  the 
economists  in  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  made  the  same  predic¬ 
tion.  The  level  of  business  conditions 
during  the  year  has  borne  out  the  figures 
published  in  advance  by  E  &  P. 

We  are  proud  to  present  this  new 
Market  Guide  as  another  in  the  long 
line  of  public  service  issues  E  &  P  com¬ 
piles  for  the  newspaper  industry.  In  its 
620  pages  the  market  research  analyst, 
the  sales  executive,  the  space  buyer  and 
the  manufacturer  will  find  all  the  per¬ 
tinent  data  necessary  to  formulate  sales 
and  promotion  plans  for  the  future.  E&P 
hopes  that  the  1955  Market  Guide  will 
be  of  service  to  newspapers  in  attracting 
a  larger  and  larger  share  of  national 
advertising  budgets. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


James  Wright  Brown  Sr., 
chairman  of  the  board.  Editor 
&  PuBUSHER,  was  tapped  Dec. 

16  with  the  Yonkers  Rotary 

I  Club’s  Lafayette  Leadership 
Baton  Award  in  recognition  of 
I  his  effort  in  establishing  the 
John  Peter  25enger  Shrine.  A 
baton  made  from  oak  taken 
'  from  Washington’s  Headquar- 

Iters  at  Newburgh  and  adorned 
with  silver  dollars  minted  in 
3  Lafayette’s  honor  at  the  turn 
I  of  the  century  was  used  in  the 
I  ritual. 

I  *  •  * 

'  Westbrook  Pegler,  King 

j  Features  columnist,  was  con¬ 
valescing  this  week  at  his  New 
I  York  City  home  from  injuries 
I  suffered  in  a  taxicab  accident 
!  The  middle  knuckle  of  his  right 
hand  was  fractured  and  his 
face  was  bruised. 

«  *  • 

Edward  T.  Foluard,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gridiron  Club  for 
I  1955,  succeeding  Marshall  Mc¬ 
Neill,  correspondent  for  South¬ 
western  newspapers  of  Scripps- 
Howard. 

*  «  • 

Carl  P.  Miller,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  Pacific  Coast  edition. 
Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been 
nominated  for  the  1955  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

«  *  * 

Barry  Bingham,  president 
and  editor,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal,  has  accepted 
appointment  as  vicechairman  of 
the  American  Committee  of  the 
International  Press  Institute. 

♦  *  * 

Don  Rose,  columnist,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  is  recuperat¬ 
ing  from  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  Dec.  7  at  Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 

*  *  « 

R.  H.  Gore,  Sr.,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Gore  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  Ft.  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  to  the  Florida  State 
Board  of  Control,  the  agency 
which  supervises  the  state’s  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning. 

*  «  * 

Alonzo  L.  Walters,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Medina  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Journal-Register,  and  a  New 
York  State  assemblyman,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Harmon  Hazard  of 
Medina  were  wed  Dec.  4. 


TIME  FOR  A  DIAMOND — George  F.  Booth,  editor  end  publisher  of 
the  Worcester  (Mess.)  Telegram  end  Gazette,  receives  a  diamond  pin 
from  Harry  G.  Stoddard,  president  of  the  publishing  company,  in 
recognirion  of  his  50  years  of  service.  Mr.  Booth  was  host  to  169  active 
and  retired  employes  who  have  25  years  or  more  of  service  to  the 
newspapers  and  their  radio  station.  Peter  D.  Benoit,  92-year-old  artist, 
unveiled  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Booth,  gift  of  the  GFB  43  Club. 


Oil  the  Business  Side 


man,  in  the  dual  capacity 
of  advertising  and  circulation 
manager. 


«  «  * 


for  the  past  five  years,  was 
named  news  editor  of  the  Star 
succeeding  John  R.  Cauuy, 
who  has  been  assigpied  per¬ 
manently  to  the  Star’s  Wash¬ 
ington  staff.  Cruise  Palmer 
takes  Mr.  Miner’s  place  as  first 
assistant  to  City  Editor  Ralph 
H.  Eades. 

•  «  * 

Morely  Cassidy,  European 
correspondent,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  has  embarked 
at  Le  Havre  and  was  scheduled 
to  arrive  at  New  York  this 
week. 

*  *  « 

Tom  Hills,  formerly  of 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Ganette 
and  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily 
T  imes. 

mm* 

Barbara  Denmark,  formerly 
a  reporter  for  Forest  Grove 
(Ore.)  News-Time,  then  for 
two  years  on  Life  magazine, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Europe  and  accepted  a  news 
staff  position  on  the  Lewistown 
(Mont.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 


Aaron  V.  Gowens  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  general 
manager  of  Galena  (Kas.)  Sen¬ 
tinel-Times. 

m  m  m 

Bill  Priestman,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
Sutherlin  (Ore.)  Sun-Tribune. 
He  was  formerly  with  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  and 
Fairchild  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York. 

*  «  * 

John  Moses  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News  as  a  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  He  former¬ 
ly  sold  display  advertising  in 
the  weekly  field  in  Seattle, 
Wash. 

*  «  * 

John  Olson,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  two 
community  newspapers,  has  be¬ 
come  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Northern  Group  of 
Deal  Publications,  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Capt.  E.  Robert  Anderson, 
USNR,  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  was  re-elected  a 
national  director  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States 
at  the  annual  convention  in 
Detroit. 

*  *  « 

Harvey  R.  Olsen,  for  the 
last  three  years  circulation 
managfer  of  Bend  (Ore.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  joined  the  staff  of  a 
new  Bend  weekly  Mid^States¬ 


Tom  G.  Congleton,  who 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  10  months 
ago  after  serving  on  the  staff 
of  the  Redding  (Calif.)  Record- 
Searchlight,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  director 
of  the  Bulletin. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


George  McArthur,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  who 
has  served  in  the  Far  East  and 
Europe,  has  been  visiting  at 
his  home  in  Thomasville,  Ga. 
He  will  return  to  Paris  in 
January. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Miner,  assistant  city 
editor,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


William  G.  Phelps  has  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  Brookings 
(Ore.)  Harbor  Pilot  to  become 
managing  editor  of  Mill  Valley 
(Calif.)  Record. 

m  m  m 

Wayne  Jordan,  recently  edi¬ 
tor  of  Bangor  (Me.)  Commer¬ 
cial  and  a  former  managing 
editor  of  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  assumed  duties  as  assistant 
to  Managing  Editor  Alfred  H. 
Kirchhofer  of  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

*  «  « 

Dean  Rea,  former  editor 
Eldon  (Mo.)  Advertiser,  has 
been  named  news  editor  of  Hood 
River  (Ore.)  News  to  replace 
Douglas  Parker  who  has  re¬ 
signed  after  four  years  to  enter 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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the  real  estate  business  in  Her- 
miston,  Ore. 

•  *  ♦ 

James  Bassett  has  left  his 
post  as  publicity  director  of 
the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  to  return  to  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  as  city  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Harvey  A.  Call,  director  of 
publicity,  New  York  Republican 
State  Committee  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  a  former  re- 
writeman  and  feature  writer 
for  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican  and  the  old  New  York 
Sun,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  as  a  rewriteman. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Gallup  is  now  covering 
sports  for  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 

V  4  V 

Alden  Poole  has  resigned 
from  the  desk  of  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette  to  join  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  staff  as  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Poole  is  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Bristol  (R.  I.)  Phoenix 
and  reporter  on  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Daily  (Gazette. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ed  Delaney,  assistant  sports 
editor  and  a  member  of  the 
sports  staff  since  1925,  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  suc¬ 
ceeding  Lanse  McCurley  who 
has  relinquished  those  responsi¬ 
bilities  because  of  illness.  Mr. 
McCurley,  however,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  his  column. 

♦  *  * 

Ed  Bates,  who  recently  re¬ 
tired  as  Albany,  N.  Y.  capitol 
correspondent  for  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  will  return  to 
his  old  beat  during  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  se.s- 
sion,  as  a  correspondent  for 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

*  *  V 

Harry  Charlton  has  re¬ 
signed  as  city  editor  of  Oneida 
(N.  Y.)  Dispatch  to  become  a 
city  desk  reporter  on  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Press. 

«  *  4 

Bob  Mack,  TV  columnist 
and  reporter  for  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Albany,  N.  Y. 
bureau  of  United  Press. 

4  4  4 

W.  M.  (Wick)  Anderson,  a 

former  member  of  Roanoke 

(Va.)  Times,  has  joined  Dod¬ 
son,  Pence  and  Colter,  Roanoke 
law  firm. 


Joe  White,  formerly  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  College 
Extension  Division  in  Raleigh. 

4  4  4 

Elmer  J.  (Pete)  Willman, 
76-year-old  reporter  whose  re¬ 
porting  career  spans  six  dec¬ 
ades,  has  retired  from  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times 
Leader  Evening  News. 

4  4  4 

Johnny  Sands,  formerly 
with  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune,  and  Ivan  Clare,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Cincinnati  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
have  joined  the  sports  staff  of 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star. 
They  replace  Bob  Buffington, 
who  was  inducted  into  the 
Army,  and  Edd  Taylor,  who 
has  resigned  to  take  a  teach¬ 
ing  position  in  the  Orlando  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Mr.  Taylor  remains 
as  a  part-time  sports  writer. 

4  4  4 

Charlotte  J.  Alme,  formerly 
of  Lodi  (Wis.)  Enterprise  and 
this  past  Summer  editor  of 
The  Cardinal,  University  of 
Wisconsin  newspaper,  has 
joined  the  women’s  department 
of  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times. 

*  *  ♦ 

Gordon  Beach  has  joined  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M. 

4  4  4 

Bob  Moore,  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Daily  Province,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Newsman’s 
Club  of  B.  C. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Frank  Dorr,  former  night 
editor  of  the  old  New  York  Sun, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Popular 
Science  Monthly  as  an  associate 
editor.  Most  recently  he  has 
been  editorial  director  for  a 
group  of  magazines  including 
Car  Life,  Speed  Age,  and  Nurs¬ 
ing  World. 

*  * 

Frank  O.  Muni,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York  and  on  the  staff  of 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Eagle, 
now  the  Star-Ledger,  is  now 
handling  public  relations  and 
editorial  work  for  the  Institute 
of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences, 
New  York. 

4  4  4 

James  Beizer,  formerly  with 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Joumal,  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Schnell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

4  4  4 

Franklin  Bradford,  ex-as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald,  and  past 
editor  of  Palestine  (Tex.)  Her¬ 
ald-Press,  is  now  assistant  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  American 
Products  Industries,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

4  4  4 

Carl  G.  Conner,  news  editor, 
Dunn  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record  for 
the  past  18  months,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  as 
assistant  director  of  the  promo¬ 
tions  department  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Council  of  the  Assemblies 
of  God,  Springfield,  Mo. 
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Diamonds  in  the  Rough 

Source  of  Managerial 
Talent  for  Ball  Clubs 

By  Harold  Rosenthal 

Sports  Department,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


WRITER  UPl  .  .  .  Parle  Carroll,  center,  former  sports  reporter  who  is 
the  new  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Athletics,  picks  up  some 
pointers  from  Baseball  Commissioner  Ford  Frick,  left,  also  a  former 
newsman;  and  Lou  Boudreau,  K.  C.  manager. 


Appointment  of  Parke  Car- 
roll,  one-time  Kansas  City  base¬ 
ball  writer  and  sports  editor, 
as  front-office  boss  of  the  new 
Kansas  City  Athletics  in  the 
recent  American  Leagnie  fran¬ 
chise  switch,  once  again  high¬ 
lights  the  baseball  industry’s 
continued  dependence  upon  the 
newspaper  field  for  talent  for 
key  positions.  He  is  the  latest 
of  a  long  line  of  men  sent  into 
baseball  armed  with  invaluable 
training  obtained  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

Ex-newspapermen  in  baseball 
range  from  the  very  highest 
positions  (Ford  C.  Frick,  base¬ 
ball  commissioner,  was  a  base¬ 
ball  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Journal  two  decades  ago  and 
his  assistant,  Charles  Segar, 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  for 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror) 
down  to  the  obvious  roles  of 
publicity  and  promotion  men. 
Former  Commissioner  A.  B. 
(Happy)  Chandler  was  a  news¬ 
paper  owner. 

Major  league  clubs  have  also 
called  on  former  scribes  for  the 
taxing  roles  of  traveling  secre¬ 
taries,  where  the  ability  to  dis¬ 
cover  short-cuts  and  circumvent 
red-tape  in  traveling  and  hous¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  several 
million  dollars  worth  of  on-the- 
hoof  diamond  talent  is  a  top- 
drawer  requirement. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  last 
birthday  the  septuagenarian 
Branch  Rickey,  baseball’s  No.  1 
pioneer,  ticked  off  the  names  of 
the  cream  of  the  several  hun¬ 
dred  he  started  in  the  game.  The 


man  who  had  broken  the  color 
line  in  the  national  pastime, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  farm 
systems  for  player  talent,  who 
put  numbers  on  playing  uni¬ 
forms,  was  asked  whether  he 
thought  there  was  a  possibility 
that  sources  of  front-office  ta¬ 
lent  would  ever  dry  up? 

Mr.  Rickey  shook  his  head 
and  said  that  the  challenge  of 
a  job  where  there  was  no  clock 
involved,  where  there  was  the 
sense  of  being  in  on  big  things 
as  they  developed,  would  al¬ 
ways  attract  top-notch  young 
men.  And  further,  “I  know 
where  I  can  find  men  if  I  need 
them,”  he  continued.  “You  can 
find  them  close  at  hand,  many 
qualified  men.  One  of  the  best 
fields  is  the  newspaper  business 
and  the  sports  writers  who 
work  in  it.  If  I  needed  a  man 
in  a  hurry,  a  good  man,  that’s 
where  I’d  turn.” 

One  of  the  many  men  gfiven 
a  start  by  Mr.  Rickey  in  base¬ 
ball  is  Harold  Parrott,  current¬ 
ly  business  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers.  Mr.  Parrott 
had  been  sports  columnist  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  had  in¬ 
terviewed  Mr.  Rickey  on  what 
he  thought  was  a  routine  as¬ 
signment.  It  proved  otherwise. 
“I  liked  the  way  the  young  man 
asked  questions,”  recalled  Mr. 
Rickey,  “and  I  remembered  him 
well  when  the  road  secretary 
job  opened  in  Brooklyn.” 

One  of  the  most  amazing  step- 
upward  stories  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  has  to  do  with  Jim  Gal¬ 
lagher,  business  manager  of  the 


Chicago  Cubs.  He  had  been  a 
baseball  writer  for  the  Hearst 
papers  in  Chicago  and  had 
been  harpooning  the  activities 
of  the  Cubs’  front  office  with 
unflagging  zeal.  One  day  Phil 
Wrigley,  the  owner  of  the  club, 
confronted  Mr.  Gallagher  and 
demanded,  “I  suppose  you  could 
do  better  if  you  were  in  the 
job.” 

“I  certainly  could,”  retorted 
Mr.  Gallagher.  “You  got  it,” 
was  Mr.  Wrigley’s  shocker,  and 
Mr.  Gallagher’s  been  an  im¬ 
portant  figure  in  baseball  since. 

Up  and  down  the  line  there 
are  baseball  men  with  news¬ 
paper  backrounds.  Paul  Rich¬ 
ards,  who  switched  from  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  last  Septem¬ 
ber  to  sign  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  as  both  field  and  front- 
office  boss  of  the  Baltimore 
Orioles,  used  to  be  part-owner 
of  the  Waxahachie  (Tex.) 
Light.  He  was  never  above 
sitting  down  at  the  typewriter 
to  sock  out  a  sports  column. 
Johnny  Neun,  top  scout  and 
talent  hunter  for  the  New  York 
Yankees,  up  to  recently  used 
to  write  a  soccer  column  during 
the  off-season  in  Baltimore. 

Garry  Schumacher,  director 
of  promotions  for  the  world- 
championship  New  York  Giants, 
was  a  baseball  writer  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal,  a 
contemporary  of  Ford  Frick’s 
who  gained  the  reputation  of 
prose-polishing  which  would  of¬ 
ten  have  him  knee-deep  in  dis¬ 
carded  leads  in  the  wee  hours 
in  some  lonely  telegraph  office. 

Earl  Hilligan,  assistant  to 
the  American  League  president, 
Will  Harridge,  was  an  AP  man 
in  Chicago;  Lee  Scott,  traveling 
secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Dod¬ 
gers,  was  a  former  Brooklyn 
newspaperman  who  earned  the 
distinction  of  having  had  a 
scoop  on  a  big  Dodger  deal  two 
weeks  before  it  happened  with¬ 
out  anyone  knowing  about  it. 
Virtually  no  one  ever  saw  his 
since-extinct  paper  because  of 


its  super-limited  circulation. 

Reverse  Twist 

The  flow  is  one-way,  from  the 
newspaper  field  into  baseball, 
but  occasionally  there’s  a  travel¬ 
ler  coming  down  the  other  side 
of  the  road.  Probably  the  most 
outstanding  in  many  years  is 
James  (Scotty)  Reston,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  served 
briefly  as  road  secretary  of  the 
Cincinnati  Reds  under  the  me¬ 
teoric  Larry  MacPhail.  Scotty 
was  a  youth  just  out  of  school 
when  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
shepherding  the  Cincinnati  club 
around  the  land.  The  click  of 
typewriter  keys,  however,  prov¬ 
ed  too  great  a  lure. 

Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  news¬ 
paperman  when  one  of  his  ex¬ 
colleagues  is  bounced  from  a 
baseball  job.  Last  summer 
Arthur  Patterson,  former  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  baseball 
writer,  quit  his  job  as  publicity 
and  promotions  man  for  the 
New  York  Yankees  in  a  “per¬ 
sonality  difference”  with  George 
M.  Weiss,  general  manager  of 
the  club. 

At  least  half  the  baseball¬ 
writing  set  in  New  York  made 
a  rush  for  their  typewriters  to 
excoriate  Mr.  Weiss,  heaping 
abuse  on  him  for  his  letting  a 
faithful,  hard-working  employe 
go  after  a  half-dozen  years  of 
tireless  effort.  A  week  later, 
with  the  typewriter  keys  around 
town  still  smoking,  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  was  working  for  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Dodgers  as  assistant  gener¬ 
al  manager. 

• 

Minimum  Stands 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Minimum  weekly  wages  es¬ 
tablished  in  November,  1953, 
were  renewed  without  change 
in  a  new  one-year  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  Ledger-Dispatch  and 
the  Ledger-Dispatch  News  De¬ 
partment  Association.  The 
scale  reaches  $100  for  reporters, 
photographers  and  desk  men  in 
the  seventh  year. 


CHAS. 

T.  MAIN,  INC. 

1893-1954 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER 

AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines 

Consultant 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


Sea  Going  Water  Heater.  This  space¬ 
saving  7  gallon  storage  water  heater 
operates  on  butane  gas  to  provide  hot 
water  up  to  180°  in  a  30-foot  Tahiti 
ketch.  Running  hot  water,  like  many 
other  “comforts  of  home,”  is  usually 
ruled  out  on  a  small  ship  because  of 
space  restrictions.  But  this  midget 
heater,  made  of  USS  Steel  Sheets,  is 
just  the  ticket  for  small  craft. 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburg  30,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  S  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  .  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  . .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  . .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  . .  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  S  IRON  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  OfvWo*  tl  UNITED  STATES  STER  CORPORATION,  PITTSNRSH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  4.2090 
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America’s  Underground.  The  gas  industry  has  truly  worked  a  modem  miracle  by  building  a  vast 
network  of  underground  pipehnes  to  carry  vital  natural  gas  to  almost  every  part  of  the  nation. 
Because  of  it,  areas  far  from  the  gas  fields  can  enjoy  the  comforts,  conveniences  and  economies  of 
natural  gas  fuel,  at  low  cost.  United  States  Steel  supplies  thousands  of  miles  of  steel  pipe  like 
this  for  major  transmission  Unes. 


Suspense!  It’s  always  with  you  when 
you’re  drilling  for  oil.  For  example, 
from  “Oilwell”  Traveling  Blocks  and 
Swivels  like  these  are  suspended  the 
long  strings  of  rotating  steel  drUl  pipe 
that  probe  the  earth  for  oil.  United 
States  Steel  is  one  of  the  biggest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  steel  equipment  and  cement 
for  oil  field  use. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


Handy  Entry!  A  yard-to-basement  entrance  like 
this  permits  garden  tools,  lawn  furniture,  screens 
and  storm  sash,  children’s  toys  to  be  moved  in 
and  out  of  storage  quickly  and  easily.  Tracking 
through  first  floor  rooms  is  eliminated.  The  bur¬ 
glar-  and  weather-proof  doors  come  in  standard 
sizes,  are  made  of  12-gauge  hot  rolled  steel  sheets 
produced  by  U.S.  Steel. 


This  trade-mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 

SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR. 

It’s  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every  other 
week  by  United  States  Steel.  Con.sult  your  local 
newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


PROMOTION 


Suburban  Shopping 


Offers  No.  1 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Probably  no  greater  chal¬ 
lenge  has  ever  faced  newspaper 
promotion  departments  than  the 
challenge  thrown  down  to  them 
by  the  tremendous  growth  and 
development  of  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  centers.  The  challenge  is 
to  do  what  they  can  to  keep 
downtown  shopping  centers 
alive. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  problem 
that  challenges  downtown  mer¬ 
chants  as  much  as  it  does  the 
newspapers  they  advertise  in, 
and  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
promotion  departments  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  shoulder  the  challenge 
alone.  They  must  take  as  part¬ 
ners  in  this  challenge  not  only 
every  other  department  on  the 
newspaper,  but  the  merchants 
themselves. 

However,  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  ingenious  enough  to 
come  up  with  some  partial  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  decreas¬ 
ing  traffic  in  downtown  stores 
will  earn  for  itself  a  special 
niche  in  the  retail  hall  of  fame. 
So  will  the  downtown  merchant 
who  comes  up  with  a  partial 
solution.  To  expect  a  total  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  as  foolish  as 
Canute  shooing  away  the  ocean. 

Merchants  Must  Take  Lead 

The  problem  is  essentially 
one  in  which  the  merchants 
must  take  the  lead.  But  the 
newspapers  can  certainly  help, 
and  should.  A  great  deal  of 
their  own  bread  and  butter  is 
involved.  Many  newspapers 
have  already  been  doing  valiant 
service  in  stimulating  traffic  for 
downtown  shopping  centers  for 
some  years. 


Challenge 


Now  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  has  got 
into  the  battle.  Several  weeks 
ago  it  published  a  36-page 
tabloid  section  as  part  of  its 
Sunday  edition  promoting  the 
theme  that  “Everybody  shops 
downtown  St.  Paul  because 
downtown  has  everything.”  The 
editorial  portion  of  the  section 
highlighted  the  many  conve¬ 
niences  and  advantages  of  shop¬ 
ping  downtown. 

The  section  was  the  second 
step  in  a  plan  the  papers  have 
for  helping  the  downtown  mer¬ 
chants,  according  to  Promotion 
Manager  Earl  R.  Truax  Jr.  The 
first  step  was  a  meeting  of 
downtown  merchants  held  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  earlier  at  which  the 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  present¬ 
ed  three  top  executives  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  State  Street  Council. 
These  men  told  the  St.  Paul 
merchants  about  the  success 
they  had  achieved  through  their 
promotional  activities. 

Even  if  your  downtown  mer¬ 
chants  haven’t  yet  come  to  you 
for  help,  you  ought  to  be  in 
there  at  least  thinking  about 
this  problem.  The  chances  are, 
depending  on  the  growth  of 
suburban  shopping  centers  in 
your  market,  that  your  down¬ 
town  merchants  will  be  after 
you  sooner  or  later.  If  you  can 
anticipate  their  coming  to  you 
with  some  plan,  you  will  be 
doing  much  in  the  way  of  good 
public  relations  for  your  news¬ 
paper. 

Helping  the  downtown  mer¬ 
chants,  however,  is  only  one  side 
of  the  picture.  Many  of  them, 


the  farsighted  ones,  are  already 
reaching  out  into  the  subur¬ 
ban  developments  themselves. 
So  you  ought  to  be  reaching  out 
with  them,  seeing  what  you  can 
do  to  help  your  newspaper  to 
be  a  partner  in  these  suburban 
developments.  They  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  more  of  your 
bread  and  butter  than  the  down¬ 
town  stores. 

Routine  Storm 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin  gets  drama  into  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  complete  and  careful 
news  coverage  in  a  current  fold¬ 
er  detailing  how  it  covered  a 
sudden  severe  storm  that  hit 
the  city  last  July.  “No,  not  a 
hurricane”  is  the  folder’s  cap¬ 
tion,  “just  a  routine  storm  .  .  •” 
But  in  this  very  routine  is  the 
drama  that  makes  the  news¬ 
paper  a  living  thing  every  day. 

To  cover  the  storm,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  had  25  correspondents  trac¬ 
ing  its  course  toward  the  city, 
where  Bulletin  reporters  in  mo¬ 
bile  radio  cars  cruised  through 
the  storm  to  report  its  effects. 
A  clip  of  the  story  is  repro¬ 
duced  to  show  how  detailed 
damage  reports  were  contained 
from  64  communities  and  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

In  the  Bag 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin 
promoting  new  weekly  column 
discussing  and  explaining  laws 
and  the  law  for  laymen  .  .  . 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  uses 
full  page  to  promote  16  name 
columnists,  local  and  syndi¬ 
cated,  who  contribute  to  its 
pages. 

Parade  scores  heavily  with 
a  broadside  reporting  wide¬ 
spread  response  to  a  series  of 
articles  on  run-away  teen¬ 
agers.  Uses  only  one  letter  to 
make  its  point  of  impact,  but 
this  is  a  good  letter  from  a 
teen-age  boy  who  wrote  that 
“my  parents  after  reading  these 
articles  are  treating  me  dif¬ 
ferent.”  Promotion  of  this 
kind,  showing  editorial  impact 
and  influence,  makes  the  strong¬ 
est  kind  of  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  even  though  advertising  is 
never  even  mentioned. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
which  has  been  doing  more  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  the 
country  to  promote  ROP  color, 
has  another  punch  in  the  mails. 
This  is  a  full  page  in  color  run 
by  a  local  food  chain  in  1953 
with  excellent  results,  repeated 
a  year  later  with  equally  good 
results.  What  kind  of  results? 
Over  four  tons  of  pork  loins 
sold  in  four  stores  over  a  three- 
day  weekend,  one  four-pound 
I  roast  every  three  minutes  for 
I  three  eight-hour  days  in  a  row. 
;  Not  bad. 


212  Collect 

‘Forgotten 

Fortunes’ 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
has  helped  212  stockholders  and 
their  heirs  to  collect  $154,300 
in  its  search  to  locate  persons 
who  own  stock  but  apparently 
did  not  know  it.  The  newspa¬ 
per  this  week  announced  the 
total  it  had  helped  find. 

In  a  recent  series  of  12  ar¬ 
ticles,  the  Inquirer,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Tracers  Co.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  New  York,  had  sought  the 
heirs  of  275  “forgotten  for¬ 
tunes.”  Amounts  paid  to  some 
of  them  ranged  from  a  few 
dollars  to  $8,000. 

Of  the  212  persons  sought, 
57  w’ere  deceased.  Tracers  lo¬ 
cated  their  heirs.  In  response 
to  the  Inquirer  articles.  Trac¬ 
ers  received  more  than  12,000 
pieces  of  mail. 

Members  of  25  Philadelphia- 
area  families  who  had  lost 
touch  with  each  other  were 
reunited.  A  number  of  old 
friends  and  classmates  also 
were  brought  together. 

Tracers  received  about  20  to 
30  letters  on  each  missing  per¬ 
son.  In  one  case,  a  listing 
brought  more  than  200  letters 
and  telephone  calls. 

Last  year,  the  Inquirer  helped 
find  562  persons  or  their  next 
of  kin  who  received  more  than 
$300,000. 


Help  Cops’  Families 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

A  fund  for  the  families  of 
two  city  policemen — one  killed 
and  another  wounded  in  a  gun- 
battle  with  California  parolees 
— reached  more  than  $10,000 
within  four  days  after  being 
started  by  the  Albuquerque 
Joui-nal.  The  Journal  con¬ 
tributed  $500  and  the  Tribune 
gave  a  similar  check. 


11  Join  20  Year  Club 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Eleven  new  members  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Twenty  Year  Club  were 
initiated  at  the  annual  dinner 
Nov.  21. 

At  the  same  time  Garner  W. 
(Sec.)  Taylor,  sports  editor; 
and  John  Hardiman,  composing 
room  foreman,  joined  the  club’s 
select  group  of  those  with  the 
newspapers  40  years  or  more. 
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Selected  Precincts  System 


How  Accurate  Was  Gallup’s  New 
Polling  Method  in  1954  Election? 


The  November  2nd  Congres-  are  indicated  in  the  table  below, 

sional  Election  proved  to  be  a  Three  consecutive  tests  of  George 


milestone  in  polling  — 
marking  the  third  acid 
test  for  George  Gallup’s 
new  Selected  Precincts 
Method. 

Originally  tested  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  1950 
Congressional  election, 

Gallup’s  new  method 
was  subjected  to  the 
proving  process  in  the  (j/ 

’53  Canadian  election 
—  and  finally,  in  the  1954  U.S. 
election.  The  gratifying  results 


GALLUP 


- Gallup’s  Selected  Pre¬ 
cincts  technique  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years 
confirm  the  old  adage 
that  experience  still  is 
the  best  teacher. 

Progress  in  any 
science  is  achieved  la¬ 
boriously  by  analyzing 
the  failures  as  well  as 
jp  the  successes.  Often  the 

lessons  learned  from 
the  failures  are  of  greatest  value 
in  this  scientific  field. 


SCOREBOARD:  ’54  CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTION 


/  Nation-wide  Popular  Vote 

DEMOCRATS 

REPUBLICANS 

2  Vote  in  35  Northern  States* 

DEMOCRATS 

REPUBLICANS 


GALLUP  POLL 


ELECTION 


*  Outside  Solid  South 


PERFECT 

BULL’S- 

EYE 


48.5 

5f.5 


August  8 
1953 


49.2 

"50.8 


1953  Canadian  Election 

Gallup 

Election 

LIBERALS . 

50% 

50% 

PROGRESSIVE  CONSERVATIVES . 

31 

31 

CCF . 

11 

11 

OTHERS  . 

8 

8 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Inventor  Discusses 
Sequence  Camera 

By  James  L.  Collings 


James  Saragino  and  his  new  sequence  camera. 


This  was  in  James  F.  Sara- 
^no’s  camera  repair  shop — a 
walk-up  on  Manhattan’s  East 
side — and  the  owner,  one  of  the 
cleverest  repairers  and  inven¬ 
tors  in  the  business,  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  his  latest  creation,  a 
sequence  job. 

What  do  you  call  it,  Jimmy? 

“Oh,”  he  said  in  that  casual, 
easy-going  way  of  his,  “I  g^ess 
we’ll  call  it  the  Sara-70  mm.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain 
the  design  and  functions  of  the 
Sara,  which  is  actually  an 
adaptation  of  the  Magic-Eye. 

Not  Finished 

The  camera  took  Jimmy  two 
and  a  half  years  to  build,  be¬ 
tween  other  jobs  and  assign¬ 
ments,  and  it  will  sell  for  un¬ 
der  $2,000.  Even  now  it’s  not 
really  finished — there  will  be 
refinements  aimed  at  cutting 
space  and  saving  weight. 

Presently  it  weighs  15  lbs., 
is  11  inches  long,  10  inches 
wide  and  7  inches  deep,  and 
will  take  any  lens  from  80  mm. 
to  24  inches.  It  shoots  4  to  30 
frames  a  second  and  runs  100 
feet  of  70  mm.  perforated  film. 

One  of  the  best  features  of 
the  Sara  is  its  simplicity.  The 
way  parts  are  arranged,  it’s 
difficult  to  get  confused  or 
louse  up  the  shooting.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  its  ABC  layout  is  the 
loading  chamber.  Here,  in  the 
rear  section,  are  two  spindles. 
The  film  feeds  around  a  center 
sprocket,  then  is  fed  through 
guide  rolls  across  the  film 
chamber.  At  most  it  takes  only 
three  minutes  to  load  the  cam¬ 
era. 

Outside,  the  features  are 


equally  obvious.  Not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance,  you’ll  find  an  adjust¬ 
able  shutter  on  the  turret  for 
different  shutter  speeds,  and  a 
safety  light.  If  this  neon  tube 
doesn’t  light  up,  something  is 
wrong  with  the  camera.  The 
pre-focusing  mount  has  four 
stop  positions. 

“Notice  the  direct-focusing 
ground  glass,”  Jimmy  said.  “It 
will  give  you  the  same  focusing 
that’s  on  the  film  plane.  By 
swinging  the  turret  around  to 
the  focusing  panel,  you  get  di¬ 
rect  focus. 

Other  Features 

“There’s  also  a  sensitized 
switch  to  release  the  camera 
for  exposures,  and  a  left-hand, 
bottom-side  film  counter,  not  to 
mention  forward  handles  and 
a  rear  sight  for  the  wire  frame- 
finder.” 

The  Sara  is  made  of  alumi¬ 
num  and  painted  a  black- 
crackle  finish.  It  will  run  on 
two  different  motors:  120  AC 
and  12  volts  DC  (batteries). 
There  are  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  sockets  for  a  tripod. 

“It  was  designed  primarily 
for  sports,”  Jimmy  said,  “but, 
of  course,  it  will  do  for  any¬ 
thing  involving  high-speed  ac¬ 
tion.” 

“Charles  Elfont,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
(where  Jimmy  is  in  charge  of 
the  photography  department) 
suggested  I  build  it  when  the 
sequence  cameras  we  have  be¬ 
gan  to  wear  out.  Trouble  is, 
we  can’t  get  parts  for  these 


cameras.” 

The  newsman-inventor  held 
up  some  film  to  show  the  re¬ 
sults  of  recent  coverage  of  a 
collegiate  football  game  in 
Pennsylvania  with  the  Sara.  It 
was  hardly  a  surprise  the  re¬ 
sults  were  excellent.  With  Jim¬ 
my  doing  the  inventing  and 
directing,  that’s  exactly  what 
you’d  expect. 

Day  on  Courts 

Sam  Day,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  and  camera  enthu¬ 
siast  who  has  his  own  dark¬ 
room,  is  one  of  the  biggest 
boosters  for  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Every  Saturday  in  his  paper 
he  writes  a  column  about 
“newspaper  stuff.”  His  latest 
literary  effort  was  on  behalf 
of  this  controversial  subject. 

He  said,  in  part: 

“We  are  living  in  a  picture 
era.  Great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  communication  of 
ideas  by  means  of  photography 
in  the  last  few  years  .  .  . 

“Yet  the  bar,  not  satisfied 
with  attempting  to  muzzle  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  law  who  would 
give  you  the  news,  also  block 
newspapers  who  would  assign 
men  with  small  cameras  to 
bring  you  a  picture  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  increasingly 
secret  courts  of  our  city. 

“We  agree  that  lawyers  need 
their  canons,  whether  they  are 
called  rules  or  laws,  to  police 
their  own  membership,  but  we 
contend  there  is  no  law  that 
gives  them  the  right  to  vote 
legislation  which  affects  your 
right  to  the  news,  or  a  news¬ 
paper’s  right  to  print  it.” 


New  Press  Classes  ' 

I 

Graflex  said  this  week  that  | 
press  entries  in  its  1955  photo 
contest  will  be  judged  in  three 
different  categories. 

The  contest  opens  Jan.  1  and  j 
closes  Mar.  1,  and  news  photog¬ 
raphers  will  compete  only  with 
those  engaged  in  similar  as¬ 
signments. 

Class  1-A  is  for  weekly  cam¬ 
eramen  ;  Class  1-B  for  those 
on  papers  in  cities  of  less  than 
200,000  population;  and  Class 
1-C  for  wire,  syndicate  and 
magazines. 

Each  of  these  categories  has 
a  $500  first  prize.  All  pictures 
submitted  must  have  been 
taken  with  a  Graflex-made  cam¬ 
era.  The  press  can  also  enter  j 
the  professional  and  industrial 
classes.  For  full  details,  write 
contest  manager,  Graflex,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hamm  Heads  CPPA 

Russell  V.  Hamm  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association.  ^ 

• 

Col.  Cross  Cited 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Lt.  Col.  Julian  B.  Cross, 
Chief,  Office  of  Information 
Services  at  Headquarters,  Air 
Materiel  Command  and  former 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express,  was 
the  recipient  of  the  first  annual 
“Wright  Aviation  Award”  at  a 
dinner  here  recently.  He  was 
cited  for  improving  understand¬ 
ing  of  Air  Force  work  and  bet¬ 
tering  community  relations. 


“Tfie  Poor  Alan’s 
Philosopher” 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 


Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
^ne  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Breakfast  Briefs 

I  The  biggest  December  snow¬ 
fall  in  many  years  has  brought 

I  joy  to  ski  slope  operators  in 
Vermont,  nor  has  it  brought 
I  any  great  amount  of  gloom  to 
I  manufacturers  of  splints. 

I  *  *  * 

I  Washington  insiders  say  that 

I  both  Ike  and  Adlai  are  almost 
sure  to  run  again  in  1956.  So  it 

I  will  be  the  1952  script  repeated 
except  for  a  bit  of  cutting  in 
the  Wisconsin  region. 

From  tKo  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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PACEMAKER  GRAPHIC- 


MAKES  ARMY  LIFE  EASIER  FOR  CORPORAL  BOB  JENNINGS 


CpI.  Robert  F.  Jennings, 
Official  Photographer  to 
It.  Gen.  A.  R.  Bolling, 
Commanding  General 
of  Third  Army 


Corporal  Robert  F.  Jennings  is  a  professional  photographer 
who  depends  on  a  Pacemaker  Graphic  in  the  Army  as  he 
did  in  civilian  life. 

As  official  photographer  to  Lieutenant  General  A.  R. 
Bolling,  Commanding  General  of  Third  Army,  Bob  must 
turn  out  top-notch  pictures  each  time  he  clicks  his  shutter. 
The  skill  that  netted  many  civilian  awards  for  him  now 
assures  superior  photography  of  Third  Army  officials, 
visitors  and  maneuvers. 

Before  donning  khaki.  Bob  was  official  police  photog¬ 
rapher  for  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  staff  photographer  for  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  and  manager  of  the  Scranton 
Times  branch  at  llonesdale.  Pa.,  his  home  town. 

In  1951  his  picture  story  sequence  in  Life  Magazine 
titled  "Father  for  a  Day”  won  him  Life’s  coveted  "Young 
Photographers”  Award.  In  1952  he  won  the  Graflex- 
International  News  Fellowship  by  placing  five  photos  in 
final  competition. 

Bob  Jennings  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the  versatile 
Pacemaker  Graphic  which  has  played  such  an  important 
part  in  his  comparatively  short  but  successful  photo¬ 
graphic  career.  Like  thousands  of  his  fellow  photographers, 
he  knows  from  experience  that  a  Pacemaker  Graphic  has 
what  it  takes  to  come  through  in  the  clinches. 


Top:  ^^Midnight  Disaster” 
Center:  “Death” 

Bottom:  “Ice  Jam” 
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Levy  Gives  Helping 
Hand  to  Newspapers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago 

Making  delivery,  under  all 
conditions,  is  the  reason  that 
the  Chas.  Levy  Circulating  Co. 

today  is  one  of 
the  largest 
wholesale  news¬ 
paper  distribut- 
i  n  g  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the 
country. 

Charles 
“Chuck”  Levy 
Jr.,  the  firm’s 
president,  e  x  - 
plains  it  this 
way: 

“Speed,  service  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  are  the  watchwords  of  the 
Levy  paper  route.” 

This  year.  Levy  trucks  will 
have  carried  235,440,000  copies 
of  Chicago’s  four  newspapers, 
including  daily  editions,  Sun¬ 
day  advance  sections,  and  spe¬ 
cial  mid-week  sections.  The 
blue  and  gold  rigs  cover  1,500,- 
000  miles  annually  on  their 
runs. 


Levy 


Print  it  in 
the  West  > 


•T  fOR 
5  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  54tt)  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  Califonu'a 


LET'S  DISCUSS  IT  ...  write  for 
samples  and  prices. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 


Daily  deliveries  are  made 
within  the  40-mile  metropolitan 
area  and  the  100-mile  zone. 
Vveekly  runs  include  such  points 
as  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.;  Madison,  Wis. ; 
Decatur,  Ill.;  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  Muskegon,  Mich.  Several 
years  ago,  during  a  railroad 
strike,  the  daily  delivery  per¬ 
imeter  was  extended  to  the  200- 
mile  zone. 

“During  an  emergency,”  ob¬ 
served  Lou  Levy,  the  firm’s  vic''- 
president,  “we  just  ask  the 
newspapers  to  tell  us  the  routes. 
We’ll  carry  the  papers.” 

In  a  round-the-clock,  7-day 
operation — in  good  weather  and 
bad — more  than  40  trucks  out 
of  a  fleet  of  130  units  contin¬ 
ually  are  on  the  move. 


Have  Rigid  Schedule 

“We  operate  on  a  rigid,  min- 
ute-to-minute  schedule,”  said 
Chuck  Levy.  “The  newspapers’ 
circulation  departments  tell  us 
what  time  to  make  pickups  at 
their  loading  docks,  we  in  turn 
know  what  time  the  dealers  ex¬ 
pect  our  trucks  to  arrive,  and 
the  dealers  in  turn  know  when 
their  customers  expect  their 
papers. 

“If  the  paper  is  late  in  roll¬ 
ing  or  a  railroad  schedule  isn’t 
flexible  enough  for  a  particular 
edition  time  we  take  up  the 
slack  by  putting  on  extra 
trucks,  if  necessary.” 

Every  day,  including  Sunday, 
Levy  trucks  carry  more  than 
500,000  mainsheet  copies  of  the 
Tribune,  Sun-Times  and  Amer¬ 
ican. 

In  addition,  to  the  daily  edi¬ 
tion  runs,  the  trucks  are  on  the 


Save  on  Carrier 


AGS 


N.B.A.  offers  you  better  qual¬ 
ity,  price  and  service  on  any 
type  of  carrier  bag.  Get  our 
quotation!  Also  on  aprons, 
collection  books,  binders,  dis¬ 
play  racks,  route  tubes,  pro¬ 
motion  ad-mats  and  monthly 
Circulators  Idea  Service. 

N.  B.  A. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 

912  E.  21st  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

Largest  Producer  of  Circulation  Supplies 


move  throughout  the  week  haul¬ 
ing  advance  sections  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Daily  News  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  the  Sunday  Tribune, 
Sun-Times  and  American.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  they  carry  1,150,- 
000  copies  of  comics,  roto  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  sections  for  the 
four  papers. 

Start  Early  for  Sunday 

The  complex  advance  section 
operation  moves  into  high  gear 
on  Monday  when  the  trucks 
begin  making  pickups  of  the 
sections  at  the  individual  news¬ 
paper  plants.  By  Wednesday 
night,  the  docks  at  the  modern 
terminal — built  in  1949 — are 
covered  layers  deep  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  bundles. 

“Not  only  do  we  deliver  the 
sections  but  we  also  solve  a  big 
problem  for  the  circulation  de¬ 
partments  —  that  of  storage 
space,”  said  Mr.  Levy.  “Our 
trucks  get  the  sections  as  they 
come  off  the  presses,  eliminat¬ 
ing  immediately  a  warehouse 
problem  and  multiple  handling. 
Our  terminal  can  handle  such 
a  tremendous  load  with  ease 
and  at  the  same  time  still  al¬ 
low  ample  space  for  our  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  of  magazines.” 

The  new  buildings  contain 
63,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
on  nearly  140,000  square  feet 
of  land  for  all  the  Levy  opera¬ 
tions.  Included  is  a  service 
garage,  warehouse  space,  load¬ 
ing  areas  for  both  railroads 
and  trucks,  tool  room,  stock 
room  and  6,500  square  feet  of 
office  space. 

Also  Haul  Newsprint 

The  Goose  Island  facilities 
are  accessible  to  land,  rail  and 
water.  Drivers  have  no  space 
problems.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  130  units,  includ¬ 
ing  big  tractors  with  sleeping 
cabs  and  30-foot  tandem  semi¬ 
trailers. 

Some  of  the  giant  rigs  are 
permanently  assigned  to  haul¬ 
ing  about  100,000,000  tons  of 
newsprint  rolls  each  year  for 
the  Sun-Times,  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  others. 

Service  to  Chicago’s  news¬ 
papers  has  been  the  motto  of 
the  firm  since  its  beginnings 
in  the  early  1890’s. 

Wins  Horse  and  Wagon 

Charles  Levy,  Sr.,  then  15, 
was  selling  newspapers  at  the 
corner  of  La  Salle  and  Monroe 
streets  in  the  Loop.  One  day 
he  invested  some  of  his  pennies 
in  a  raffle  ticket.  He  won  the 
prize — a  $12  horse  and  wagon. 

The  circulation  manager  of 
the  old  Chicago  Mail  heard 
about  Charlie’s  good  fortune 
and  offered  him  a  job  hauling 
papers  from  Halsted  Street  on 
the  Loop’s  edge  to  the  stock- 


yards  on  the  South  Side. 

Soon,  Charlie’s  one-man,  one- 
horse,  one-wagon  outfit  was 
delivering  the  old  Times,  Inter- 
Ocean,  and  Chronicle  to  cor¬ 
ner  boys  and  dealers  on  Chica¬ 
go’s  West  Side. 

More  waggons  and  horses 
were  bought. 

In  1922,  Charlie  read  a  story 
in  a  paper  about  a  new  “auto 
buggy”  with  high  wheels  and 
a  gasoline  engine.  He  bought 
one — and  began  hauling  news¬ 
papers  faster  than  ever. 

Today,  the  Levy  company  not 
only  delivers  newspapers,  but 
also  handles  60  million  copies 
of  magazines  and  paper-backed 
books.  It  also  is  a  link  in  the 
distribution  of  17  out-of-town 
newspapers. 

‘Garfrfy’  for  Gates 

A  new  Cadillac  was  the  sur¬ 
prise  reward  Herbert  F.  Gates, 
circulation  director  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  received 
when  that  news- 
paper  passed 
the  200,000  cir¬ 
culation  mark 
this  month. 

The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made 
by  Donald  C. 
Cromie,  p  u  b  - 
Usher  of  the 
Gates  Sun,  at  the 
newspaper’s  annual  Christmas 
banquet. 

The  new  circulation  figure 
gives  the  Sun  the  largest  dis¬ 
tribution  west  of  Toronto  and 
makes  it  the  fourth-largest 
English-speaking  daily  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

Mr.  Gates  joined  the  Sun  in 
1918  when  the  circulation  was 
under  19,000. 

600,000  Party 

Two  years  ago,  Arthur  Hall, 
Chicago  Daily  News  general 
manager,  told  Ken  Johnston, 
circulation  director,  that  when 
the  News  hit  the  600,000  mark 
there  would  be  a  party. 

In  November,  the  Daily  News 
monthly  average  for  five  days 
was  601,937,  and  the  Saturday 
monthly  average  was  599,930, 
marking  a  new  all-time  high  in 
circulation  for  the  News. 

On  Dec.  18,  members  of  the 
News  circulation  department 
and  their  wives,  together  with 
other  department  heads  total¬ 
ling  800,  were  guests  of  the 
News  management  at  a  dinner 
in  the  Morrison  Hotel.  John  S. 
Knight,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  presented  the  “team” 
and  praised  the  combined  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  staff  in  reaching 
the  600,000  mark. 
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National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
invites  you  to  enter  the 

Gold  Medal  Awards 

for 

community  fire  prevention  and  safety 


\  is  YOUR 


If  you  are  a  newspaper  editor  or  the  manager  of  a  radio 
or  television  station,  chances  are  you’ve  plunked  hard  for 
fire  prevention  and  safety.  The  extra  stint  you  did  was  di¬ 
rected  at  saving  lives  and  projjerty,  perhaps  even  your  own. 
Most  likely  you  gave  little  thought  to  reward  for  your  time 
and  effort  .  .  .  And  it’s  possible  they  could  have  gone  un¬ 
noticed,  too. 

But  the  fire  insurance  business  wants  to  bring  your  ac¬ 
tivities  to  public  attention,  to  honor  you  ...  to  show  others 
by  example  that  what  you  have  done,  others,  too,  can  do . . . 


that  the  terrible  loss  of  11,000  lives  every  year  and  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  in  property  damage  can  be  checked— at 
least  reduced. 

In  the  13  years  since  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  instituted  its  Gold  Medal  Awards  for  this  purpose, 
12  dailies,  8  weeklies,  and  14  radio  or  television  stations 
have  been  so  honored  and  some  100  others,  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  classifications,  have  received  Honor  Award  Citations. 
Your  newspaper,  radio  or  television  station  is  eligible 
for  these  honors  provided  it  makes  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  fire  prevention  during  1954. 

There  are  four  classifications  for  entries— daily  news¬ 
paper,  weekly  newspaper,  radio  station,  television  station. 
A  Gold  Medal  or  its  equivalent  of  $500  in  cash  is  awarded 
in  each  classification.  In  addition  a  number  of  Honor 
Award  Citations  are  presented. 

You  may  nominate  yourself  as  an  entry  or  be  nom¬ 
inated  by  your  local  fire  department,  civic  organization  or 
town  official.  To  support  your  nomination,  a  scrapbook  of 
clippings,  letters,  photographs,  recordings,  or  other  mate¬ 
rial  relating  to  your  1954  fire  prevention  activities  should 
be  submitted  to  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
The  National  Board  will  place  it  before  a  panel  of  judges. 
The  judges  are  outstanding  representatives  in  your  me¬ 
dium’s  classification— daily  newspaper,  weekly  newspaper, 
radio  or  television.  The  National  Board,  of  course,  takes 
no  part  in  the  judging. 

Deatlline  for  19,54  Gold  Medal  Awards 
entries  is  February  14,  1955 
Presentation  of  Gold  Medals  and  Honor  Award  Citations 
usually  is  made  at  local  civic  functions.  Generally  these 
take  the  form  of  a  luncheon  or  dinner  attended  by  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  municipal  and  fire  department  officials, 
joining  together  to  honor  the  local  newspaper,  radio  or 
television  station. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  will  wel¬ 
come  your  entry  and  takes  this  means  to  invite  your 
participation  in  its  19.54  Gold  Merlal  Awards. 


Address  all  inquiries  to  Gold  Medal  Awards 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
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Puzzle  Contest 
Held  No  Lottery 

Madison,  Wis. 

Dane  County  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Richard  W.  Bardwell  ruled 
recently  that  a  crossword  puz¬ 
zle  contest  conducted  by  the 
Capital  Times  is  not  a  lottery 
in  violation  of  Wisconsin  lot¬ 
tery  laws. 

The  fact  that  rules  provide 
that  reasonable  facsimiles  of 
the  puzzle  are  acceptable  di¬ 
luted  the  element  of  considera¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Bardwell  said.  He 
then  commented: 

“It  would  appear  based  on 
your  paper’s  daily  circulation 
of  in  excess  of  40,000  that  there 
was  virtually  a  house  to  house 
delivery  of  this  puzzle  with 
the  commencement  of  the  first 


contest.  In  addition  copies  are 
freely  available  at  libraries, 
hotels,  schools,  restaurants,  the 
YWCA  and  many  other  places 
of  public  accommodation. 

“Finally,  I  have  found  no 
evidence  indicating  that  any  ad¬ 
vantage  has  inured  to  your  pa¬ 
per  as  a  result  of  its  sponsor¬ 
ing  this  contest.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  should  the  matter  be  liti¬ 
gated,  the  evidence  elicited 
might  prove  precisely  the  con¬ 
trary.” 

• 

Creager  Will  Filed 

Milwaukee 
Except  for  a  bequest  of  $12,- 
500  to  his  housekeeper,  the  late 
Marvin  H.  Creager,  Milwaukee 
Journal  executive,  left  his 
estate  to  three  daughters.  The 
value  was  not  given  in  the  will 
filed  here. 


Special  Salon  Shows 
Hearst  News  Photos 

San  Francisco 
A  showing  of  Hearst  News¬ 
paper  photos  comprised  the 
first  special  salon  following 
opening  of  the  San  Francisco 
Photo  Museum  in  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  here. 

The  idea  developed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  public  interest  shown 
in  an  Examiner  window  display 
of  camera  equipment  prepared 
by  Herman  Mueller,  Examiner 
camera  editor. 


Series  on  Stringers 

Indianapolis 
Indianapolis  News  has  started 
a  series  of  short  biographical 
sketches  on  its  more  than  120 
state  correspondents. 


5  Writing  Awards  Given 
By  iV.  Y.  Newswomen 

Five  writing  awards,  consist¬ 
ing  of  $50  savings  bonds  and 
hand  lettered  parchment  scrolls 
for  outstanding  work  in  five 
journalistic  categories,  were 
presented  by  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  at 
its  annual  Front  Page  Ball. 

Mayor  Robert  Wagner  gave 
the  awards  to: 

Margaret  Parton,  Herald- 
Tribune,  for  her  editorial  page 
column,  “The  Sheppard  Trial.” 

Dixie  Oliver,  World  -  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  for  her  special  in¬ 
terest  to  women  story,  “How 
to  Conquer  a  Lobster.” 

Sally  MacDougall,  WT&S, 
for  her  feature  on  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer,  “I  Have  Found  a 
Living  Saint.” 

Sanka  Knox,  Times,  for  her 
domestic  story,  “Tablets  Ante¬ 
dating  Homer  Deciphered.” 

Gertrude  Samuels,  Times, 
for  the  best  foreign  correspon¬ 
dence,  “Refugees  to  Israel 
Five  Years  Later.”  The  story 
appeared  in  the  Times’  Sunday 
magazine. 

• 

Seibel  Mural  in  Club 

Richmond,  Va. 

Members  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Virginia  have  re-elected  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Payne  for  a  second  term 
as  president.  A  feature  of  the 
first  anniversary  party  was  the 
unveiling  of  a  new  mural  drawn 
by  Fred  Seibel,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Times-Dispateh. 


Probation  Costs 

Portland,  Me. 

A  five-article  series  in  the 
Evening  Express  spotlighted 
the  probation  situation  in  ! 
Maine.  Written  by  Franklin 
Wright,  the  series  showed  that 
probation  costs  far  less  than 
prison. 

• 

A  Boost  in  Roto 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A  72-page  rotogravure  tab¬ 
loid  section  with  the  theme, 
“Charlotte — a  good  place  to 
live,  a  good  place  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,”  was  published  Dec.  7 
by  the  Charlotte  News. 


Story  of  Legislature 

Portland,  Me. 

The  Press  Herald  is  running 
a  series  of  21  editorials  on  the 
state’s  Legislature,  written  by 
its  chief  editorialist,  Dwight 
Sargent. 


YOUR  PROTECTION 

The  World's  Leading  Brand  of  Communication  Papers 

PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY 

Main  Of  fits:  PHILADELPHIA  15.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Salas  Kepratenlafivt;  Atlanta  *  Chicago  *  New  York  *  Cleveland  *  Los  Angeles 
*  San  Francisco  *  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Pacific  Coast  IVarehouses:  Los  Angeles  *  San  Francisco  Plants;  Philadelphia  *  Indianapolis 
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Picture  of  a  man 
bringing  a  multi-color 
press  Into 


Perfect 


Here’s  the  control  end  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  provides  accvirate,  automatic 
register  of  all  colors  .  .  .  that  detects 
and  corrects  variations  not  visible  to 
the  human  eye  .  .  .  that  maintains  this 
accuracy,  hour  after  hour,  even  at  top 
operating  speeds. 


KLECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS  Monufoctwrsrs  of:  Hvriotron  R.O.P. Color  Rogistrotion  Controls;  Automatic  Controls  of  Coliptr  ond  Wolght 

on  Popor  and  Board;  Contar  Lin#  and  Sido  W«b  Guido  Controls;  Cut>Off  and  Back-Up  Confrolsj 
Slittor  Controls;  Moisturo  Controls;  Continuous  Nopholomotor  for  dotocting  suspondod  solids  In  liquids. 


Simple  to  Operate 


As  shown  in  the  photo  above,  the  operator  first  brings  the  colors 
into  register  by  manual  push-button  control.  The  corrections  he 
makes  are  shown  on  the  indicator  dials  in  known  increments.  As  each 
color  is  brought  into  exact  register  its  control  is  switched  to  “auto¬ 
matic.”  All  further  corrections  are  made  automatically  and  register 
is  maintained  to  an  accuracy  of  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

Amazing  Accuracy 

The  new  Hurletron  employs  a  dual  circuit  which  eliminates  the 
tolerance  zone,  or  dead  zone,  entirely.  Very  close  running  register  is 
maintained  by  the  integrating  portion  of  the  circuit  which  notes 
small  deviations  from  perfect  register  and  makes  correspondingly 
small  movements  of  the  compensator. 

Less  Waste  at  Splices 

During  splices,  when  greatest  shifts  in  register  occur,  the  propor¬ 
tional  portion  of  the  control  makes  corrections  with  remarkable 
speed,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  spoiled  copies  to  a  minimum. 

Hurletron  Automatic  Color  Register  Controls  are  in  successful 
operation  in  leading  newspaper  plants  as  well  as  in  the  finest  color 
printing  plants  in  the  country,  both  rotogravure  and  letterpress. 
They  are  providing  accurate,  dependable  color  register  .  .  .  greatly 
reducing  waste  .  .  .  insuring  finest  quality  printing  .  .  .  increasing 
production  .  .  .  and  reducing  costs. 

Want  more  details'?  Write  us  today. 


Hidomcdlc 

Color  Register 
Control 

for 

R.O.  R 

color 
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A  dvertisement 

From  where  I  sit 
ly  Joe  Marsh 


Guess  It’s  Called 
a  Safety  "Drive” 

Whitey  Fisher,  from  the  State 
Motor  Vehicle  Department,  dropped 
by  yesterday  to  discuss  some  of  our 
toughest  local  traffic  problems, 

“Up  at  Center  Junction,”  Whitey 
says,  “they've  got  a  brand-new  sign 
that  really  slows  down  all  the  traffic 
going  through  their  town. 

“The  sign  says,  ‘At  25  miles  an 
hour,  you  can  drive  through  Center 
Junction  in  21^  minutes!’  It  slows 
people  down  too — some  just  take  it 
easy  to  check  on  that  214  minutes,  I 
guess.  Hasn’t  even  been  a  dented  fen¬ 
der  since  that  sign  went  up,” 

From  where  I  sit,  it  wasn’t  what 
the  sign  said,  but  the  way  it  was  said. 
People  are  usually  pretty  understand¬ 
ing  if  they  understand  what  you  mean. 
It’s  the  same  way  with  differences  of 
opinion.  Perhaps  your  neighbor 
prefers  a  temperate  glass  of  beer,  and 
you  would  choose  buttermilk.  What 
I’d  like  to  see  is  for  all  of  us  to  “slow 
down,”  talk  it  out,  and  be  respectful 
of  our  neighbor’s  rights. 


Copyright,  1954,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


Business  Salute 
To  Ogden  Daily 

Martinsbukg,  W.  Va, 
The  Evening  Journal,  one  of 
the  Ogden  newspapers,  was 
given  a  community  salute  at  a 
civic  testimonial  dinner  here 
Dec,  2.  The  event,  sponsored  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
took  note  of  the  paper’s  47 
years  of  service,  its  record  of 
never  having  missed  a  publica¬ 
tion  date,  its  contribution  in 
employment  (50  fulltime  em¬ 
ployes),  its  impartial  reporting 
and  sound  business  judgment. 
The  scroll  was  accepted  by 
Mrs,  Frances  Ogden  Nutting, 
president  of  the  publishing 
company,  Austin  V,  Wood,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Ogden 
group,  pointed  out  that  the 
Journal  is  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1007  bv  Harrv  F.  Byrd, 
now  United  States  Senator,  of 
Winchester,  Va. 

Mr.  V/ood  also  spoke  of  the 
trend  in  the  last  20  years  to¬ 
ward  bureaucratic  restrictions 
upon  the  sources  of  news. 

• 

6  Pyle  Scholars; 

3  Are  Repeaters 

Bloomington,  Ind. 
Six  Indiana  University  stu¬ 
dents  of  journalism  have  been 
designated  Ernie  Pyle  scholars, 
three  of  them  for  the  second 
time.  The  winners  of  the 
honor  are  Katherine  Neff  and 
Donald  R.  Young,  both  of  In¬ 
dianapolis;  Janice  Linko,  Sey¬ 
mour;  Susan  Wallace  and 
Peggy  Cook,  both  of  Blooming¬ 
ton,  and  Albert  C.  Bolin,  Simp- 
sonville,  Ky.  Miss  Cook,  Miss 
Linke  and  Bolin  also  won  the 
designation  last  year. 

• 

Ohio  Laws  Compiled 

Columbus,  Ohio 
All  Ohio  state  laws  dealing 
with  the  publication  of  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  compiled  and 
indexed  in  a  pamphlet  which  is 
just  off  the  Ohio  Stote  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  The  editing  job 
was  done  by  Prof.  James  E. 
Pollard,  director  of  OSU’s 
school  of  journalism,  and  Ed 
M.  Martin,  executive  director 
of  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

• 

6  Weeks  Pay  Bonus 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  York,  president  of 
the  Record  Company,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  year-end  bonus 
of  six  weeks’  pay  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  employes. 


Reprints  of  Yule 
Prayer  Popular 

Ft.  Lauerdale,  Fla. 

On  Sunday,  Dec.  5,  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  cartoon  featuring 
Santa  Claus  and  “A  Christ¬ 
mas  Prayer  for  All  Amer¬ 
icans.” 

Public  reaction  to  the  in¬ 
spiring  message,  contributed 
to  the  newspaper  by  James 
J.  Fradkin  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  was  so  great  that 
Publisher  J.  William  Dickey 
ordered  5,000  reprints  on 
heavy  coated-paper  stock. 
The  copies,  for  use  as 
Christmas  cards  and  with 
envelopes,  were  given  free 
to  all  who  asked. 

Within  one  day  the  supply 
was  exhausted.  A  second  or¬ 
der  for  5,000  was  placed,  and 
these,  too,  were  disposed  of 
in  one  day. 


Foster  Hailey  Gives 
Hall  Memorial  Lecture 

Toledo 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
countries  now  under  a  dictator-  j 
ship,  a  close  relation  can  be 
found  between  their  present 
predicament  and  the  lack  of  a 
fully  responsible  press  when 
they  had  a  different  type  of 
government. 

That  was  the  theme  of  the 
second  annual  William  E.  Hall 
Memorial  Lecture  delivered 
here  Dec.  15  by  Foster  Hailey, 
New  York  Times  bureau  chief 
in  Detroit  and  former  foreign 
correspondent. 

The  lecture,  sponsored  by  the 
Toledo  Newspaper  Guild,  is 
named  in  honor  of  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  who 
died  in  1953. 

• 

Atlautiau  Sells  Novel 

Atlanta 

A  novel  by  Wylly  Folk  St. 
John  has  been  purchased  by  | 
Redbook  magazine.  Mrs.  St 
John  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal-Con¬ 
stitution  Sunday  Magazine  to  be 
with  her  husband,  an  Army 
sergeant  stationed  in  Germany. 
Her  book  is  an  unusual  love 
triangle  centering  around  a 
child.  It  has  a  southern  set¬ 
ting. 

• 

‘A  W’  iu  Wichita 

Wichita,  Kas. 

The  Sunday  Beacon,  with 
circulation  in  excess  of  141,000, 
is  adding  the  American  Weekly. 

It  will  become  the  29th  dis¬ 
tributing  unit  for  the  Hearst 
magazine. 
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What  changed  this  picture  ? 


Like  famous  Union  "Minute  Man  Service"  that, 
at  its  best,  even  empties  the  ash  trays,  brushes  out  and 
dusts  off  your  car. 

Like  the  full*time  cleaning  and  painting  crews 

that  keep  Union’s  4500  stations  in  the  ^est  the  glistening 
white  that  invites  you  in. 

When  we  introduced  them  these  were  “bonus  services,” 
extras  you  didn’t  expect.  Today  you  take  them  for  granted 
when  you  buy  gasoline. 

You  do  because  the  oil  companies — in  constant  competition 
for  your  business — are  continually  improving  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  expanding  their  services. 

For  in  America’s  free  competitive  economy,  making  things 
increasingly  better  for  the  customer  is  the  only  way  to  make 
any  progress  for  yourself. 


IF  you  ever  drove  up  to  that  old-fashioned  pump  and 
said  “Fill  her  up!”  you’ll  remember  that  you  got  the 
gasoline.  But  that’s  all  you  got! 

Because  the  primitive  fuel  pump  was  a  long  way  down  the 
road  from  the  service  station  of  modem  times.  We  know, 
because  we  pioneered  a  surprising  number  of  the  customer 
services  the  petroleum  industry  has  since  adopted. 

Like  water  and  air  wells.  We  first  sank  them  on 
the  pump  island  so  you  could  get  gasoline,  water  and  air 
in  one  place. 

Like  windshield  washing  service.  We  introduced 
the  individual  clean  towel  and  special  fluid — and  first 
washed  your  car’s  windows  all  the  way  around. 

Like  the  cash  box  on  the  pump  island — the 
quicker  to  make  change  and  save  you  time. 


Union  Oil  Company 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


Your  comments  are  invited.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil  Co.,  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


SYNDICATES 


What  Will  Newspapers 


Be  Like  in 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

Victor  Cohn,  a  bright  young 
science  writer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  has  done  for  the 
Register  and 
Tribune  Syndi- 
c  a  t  e  a  12-in- 
stalment  spe¬ 
cial  series 
called  “1999: 
Our  Hopeful 
Future.” 

The  author 
spent  months 
gathering  h  i  s 
material.  H  e 
talked  with  sci¬ 
entists,  physicists,  manufac¬ 
turers,  designers,  and  leaders 
in  atomic  research,  supersonic 
flight,  electronics,  medicine, 
housing  and  chemistry. 

This  peek  into  the  future  is 
informative,  amusing,  fascinat¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  what  kind 
of  houses  will  be  available,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  he  learned? 

1970  House 

Writes  Mr.  Cohn: 

“Let’s  say  it’s  1970.  Your 
new  house  has  no  front  yard, 
and  in  fact  fills  your  lot.  All 
the  yard  space  is  in  back,  but 
the  yard  has  become  an  out¬ 
door  living  room,  with  part  of 
the  house  built  around  it.  Some 
rooms  have  roll-up  walls  to  en¬ 
large  Summertime  fresh-air 
living  space. 


1999? 


“The  house  is  low  and  flat 
— the  roof  is  ‘yard  space’  too, 
for  sun-bathing,  gardening  and 
even  teenagers’  dancing.  Heat¬ 
ing  coils  melt  Winter  snow. 

“Inside,  your  TV  screens — 
flat  and  simple — hang  on  your 
walls.  Electronic  controls  in¬ 
stead  of  motors  run  your  re¬ 
frigerator,  cook  meals,  wash 
clothes,  guard  the  house  and 
watch  the  baby.  You  use  your 
own  TV  eye — an  inexpensive 
TV  camera  —  for  the  baby¬ 
watching. 

“The  house  has  no  wires.  A 
small  transmitter  broadcasts 
current  to  cordless  appliances — 
lamps,  toaster,  iron,  clocks. 
You  can  move  them  any  place. 
And  the  ceiling  and  walls  ra¬ 
diate  light  at  night. 

“The  man  of  the  house  has 
cordless  tools.  The  successor 
of  1954’s  power  mower  is  the 
mower  -  cultivator  -  leafchop- 
per  -  snowplow  that  can  be  set 
on  its  course,  then  left  untend¬ 
ed.  A  serviceman  measures  the 
yard  for  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments.” 

An  interested  reader  of  Mr. 
Cohn’s  predictions  asked  him 
about  newspapers.  What  had 
he  been  told  they  would  be  like? 

‘Degree  of  Dying’ 

The  author  replied: 

“In  working  on  the  series,  I 
asked  many  people  about  news- 


Cohn 


Crossed  wires ... 

A  middle-aged  woman  wandered  into  a  Senate 
Committee,  asked  for  a  Mr.  Sexauer.  An  employee 
thought  he  might  be  with  another  Bureau, 
checked  by  phone.  When  a  feminine  voice 
answered,  he  asked  politely,  “Do  you  have  a  Sexauer  over  there?” 
“Listen,”  she  snapped,  “we  don’t  even  have  a  ten-minute  coffee 
break  any  more.”. . .  Reader’s  Digest  picked  up  this  anecdote  from 

D.  C.  Wash. 


by  Ruth  Montgomery . . .  who  gives  a  fresh  insight  into  the  Capitol 
from  her  beat  on  the  Hill,  White  House,  State  Department, 
Federal  Bureaus,  and  diplomat  row . . .  tells  the  stories  behind 
the  stories... is  accurate,  interesting,  informative.  A  circulation 
builder,  her  feature  is  a  valuable  property  for  any  paper!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chicaya  Tribune^BLew 

Xrtmm  ButhilnQ,  Xrtr  York 

^ynMmECamern  mnCm  Trtbunr  Tou-rr.  Chtraao 


papers  and  their  future,  but 
heard  relatively  little  worth 
printing.  There  is  simply  not 
enough  on  the  immediate  hori¬ 
zon. 

“Some  people  made  the 
charge  that  in  proportion  to 
their  size  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  and  the  publishing  and 
printing  industry  in  general 
are  among  the  smallest  spend¬ 
ers  in  the  country  on  techno¬ 
logical  research  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

“Prof.  Samuel  Caldwell  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  o  f 
Technology,  who  has  been  seek¬ 
ing  support  for  work  on  the 
Photon  Typesetter,  told  me  of 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
smallest  sums  from  many  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

“Failure  to  advance  techno¬ 
logically  in  a  period  when 
everybody  else  is  advancing,  of 
course,  means  some  degree  of 
dying.  One  wonders  how  many 
modem  American  industries 
could  hold  their  own  today  if 
they  were  using,  by  and  large, 
their  mechanical  processes  of 
yesterday. 

“So  newspapers  may  not  do 
nearly  as  well  as  they  could 
and  should  do.  Still,  the  print¬ 
ed  word  is  not  going  to  perish, 
and  present  knowledge  of  fac¬ 
simile  does  not  point  to  a  fac¬ 
simile  paper  replacing  the  fat 
mass  of  information  laid  on 
our  doorstep.  I  believe  the 
newspaper  will  survive  —  and 
has  to,  because  it  is  needed.” 

Award  Winner 

Mr.  Cohn,  35,  was  a  naval 
officer  in  World  War  II. 

“When  the  A-bomb  went  off 
in  1945,”  he  said,  “I  decided 
this  was  the  sort  of  thing  to 
be  writing  about  in  our  times.” 

The  next  year  he  started  sci¬ 
ence  reporting  for  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Tribune.  He  has  covered 
atomic  energy,  the  Palomar  tele¬ 
scope,  new  weapons,  civil  de¬ 
fense,  old  age,  juvenile  crime, 
attempts  to  cure  cancer,  heart 
disease  and  polio. 

“I  have  also  covered,”  he 
said,  “the  story  of  British  so¬ 
cialized  medicine,  and  last  year 
I  went  to  Australia  to  get  in¬ 
formation  for  a  biographical 
series  (‘Angry  Angel’)  on  the 
late  Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny, 
the  polio  nurse.” 

Mr.  Cohn  won  the  George 
Westinghouse  award  of  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  for  the 
“most  distinguished”  science  re¬ 
porting  of  1951,  and  the  1962 
I  Sigrma  Delta  Chi  award  in  gen- 
I  eral  newspaper  reporting  for  a 
I  series  on  old  age  and  its  prob¬ 
lems. 


Marge  Block 
Edits  Blade’s 
Distaff  News 

Toledo 

Mrs.  Marge  Block,  widely 
known  to  Blade  readers  as 
Marge,  the  Blade’s  roving  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  named  director 
of  features  and  women’s  news 
of  the  newspaper. 

The  assignment  marks  her 
return  to  newspaper  work  fol¬ 
lowing  the  birth  of  twin  boys 
on  Oct.  1.  Mrs.  Block  is  the 
wife  of  Paul  Block  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Blade  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

Mrs.  Block  will  direct  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
society  and  women’s  page  de¬ 
partments  and  will  join  the 
Blade’s  staff  of  consultants  on 
general  features. 

Mrs.  Block  brings  to  her  new 
administrative  position  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  both  news  and 
feature  writing.  She  was  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Akron  Beaaon 
Journal  before  joining  the  To¬ 
ledo  Times  in  1943,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Blade  in  1945. 
She  is  a  director  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  Co. 

As  a  general  news  reporter, 
she  covered  most  beats  from 
police  to  city  hall  and  in  her 
role  as  a  feature  writer  her 
field  has  ranged  from  national 
political  conventions  to  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
As  the  Blade’s  roving  reporter 
on  two  European  trips  she 
wrote  scores  of  stories  about 
people  and  places  extending 
from  Dublin  to  Helsinki  and 
from  Oslo  to  Rome. 

In  the  field  of  journalism  she 
is  a  member  of  the  Women’s 
National  Press  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Press  Women  and 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s 
Association. 

• 

Trial  News  Snipped 
Out  for  13  Jurors 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Thirteen  copies  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  News,  each  one  with 
the  daily  account  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  murder  trial  carefully 
snipped  out  of  the  front  page, 
are  being  delivered  each  after¬ 
noon  to  members  of  the  jury 
and  the  bailiff. 

The  papers  are  delivered,  as 
a  courtesy  of  the  newspaper, 
after  6  p.m.  when  the  jury 
panel  has  been  returned  to  the 
Willard  Hotel,  under  guard. 
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$6,500  diamond-studded  bits  like  these  are  used  for  penetrating 
extra-hard  rock  formations  by 


Sales  Training 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


put  the  program  to  work  im¬ 
mediately  at  the  local  level. 

Operation  Step-Up,  as  visu¬ 
alized  by  the  committee,  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$60,000.  Mr.  Knott  of  the  Sun- 
Times,  in  keeping  with  his  earli¬ 
er  desire  to  have  NAEA  pro¬ 
vide  a  method  of  better-trained 
salesmen,  was  the  first  to  vol¬ 
unteer  that  the  Sun-Times 
would  join  with  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  underwriting  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  present  NAEA  sponsor’s 
schedule  for  Operation  Step- 


Up  is  as  follows: 

In  excess  of  600,000  _ $1,000. 

400,000  to  599,999  .  750. 

200,000  to  399,999  _  600. 

100,000  to  199,999  .  400. 

75,000  to  99,999  ......  300. 

50,000  to  74,999  _  200. 

30,000  to  49,999  .  150. 

20,000  to  929,999  .  100. 

10,000  to  19,999  .  75. 

under  10,000  .  50. 


The  list  of  newspaper  spon¬ 
sors  thac  have  underwritten  the 
program  to  date  includes: 

ALABAMA 
Anniaton  Star 

Birmingham  Nev^t  Sr  Post  Herald 
ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock,  Arkanaar  Gazette 
Texarkana  Gazette  &  Newf 
CALIgORNlA 
Eseomdxdo  Timea-Advocate 
Eureka  Newapapere,  Ine. 

HoUvwood  Citizen-Newa 
Long  Beaah  Independent,  Preaa- 
Telegram 

Loa  Angelea  Mirror 
Loa  Angelea  Timea 
Monterey  Peninaula  Herald 
Salinaa  Californian 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
San  Rafael  Independent- Journal 
Santa  Roaa  Preaa  Democrat 
Viaalia  Timea  Delta 
COLORADO 
Denver  Poet 

Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel 
Greeley  Tribune 
CONNECTICUT 
Middletoum  Preaa 
New  Britain  Herald 
Stamford  Advocate 
D.  C. 

Waahington  Poat  &  Timea  Herald 
Waahington  Star 
FLORIDA 
Clearwater  Sun 
Jackaonville  Timee-Union 
Lakeland  Ledger 
Ocala  Star-Banner 
Tallahaaaee  Democrat 
HAWAII 

Honolulu  Star-BuUetin 
ILLINOIS 
Alton  Telegraph 
Bloomington  Pantograph 
Chicago  Daily  Calumet 
Chicago  Daily  Newa 
Chicago  American 
Chicago  Sun-Timea 
Chicago  T  ribune 
Danville  Commercial-Newt 
Decatur  Herald-Review 
Elgin  Courier-Newt 
Freeport  Joumal-Stamdard 
Lincoln  Courier 
Mattoon  Journal-Gazette 
Rockford  Star,  Regiater-Republie 
Rock  Itland  Argue 
Waukegan  Newa-Sun 
INDIANA 

Fort  Wayne  Newa-Sentinel 
Gary  Poet-Tribune 
IndiamapoUa  Star  Sr  Newt 


Kokomo  Tribune 
Lafayette  Journal  Courier 
Michigan  City  Newa  Diapatch 
Muncie  Newapapere,  Inc, 

Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star 
IOWA 

Amea  Tribune 
Davenport  Newapapere 
Dee  Moinet  Regiater  Tribune 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 
Fort  Madiaon  Evening  Democrat 
Keokuk  Gate  City 
Muscatine  Journal 
Sioux  City  Journal-Tribune 
KENTUCKY 

Lexington  Herald-Leader 
LouiaviUe  Courier-Journal  Sr  Timee 
LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
Baton  Rouge  State  Timea  Sr 
Morning  Advocate 
Opelouaaa  Daily  World 
Shreveport  Timee  Sr  Journal 
MAINE 

Augusta  Kennebec  Journal 
Bangor  Daily  Newa 
MARYLAND 
Salisbury  Times 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe 
Boston  Post 
Haverhill  Gazette 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 
Worcester  Telegram  Sr  Gazette  Poat 
MICHIGAN 
Ann  Arbor  News 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer  Sr  Newt 
Grand  Rapida  Herald 
Grand  Rapida  Preaa 
Houghton  Mining  Gazette 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Nilea  Daily  Star 
Owosao  Argua-Preaa 
Pontiac  Daily  Preaa 
Royal  Oak  Tribune 
Saginaw  Newa 
MINNESOTA 

Duluth  Herald  Sr  Newa  Tribune 
Minneapolia  Star  Sr  Tribune 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Preaa 
Worthington  Daily  Globe 
MISSISSIPPI 

Jackaon  Clarion  Ledger,  Daily  Newa 
MISSOURI 

St.  Joseph  Newa-Preaa-Gazette 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Poat-Diapatch 
MONTANA 

Great  Falla  Tribune-Leader 
NEBRASKA 
Kearney  Daily  Hub 
NEVADA 

Reno-Gazette,  State-Journal 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Claremont  Daily  Eagle 
NEW  JERSEY 

Hackensack  Bergen  Evening  Record 
New  Brunswick  Daily  Home  Neu 
Sr  Sunday  Timea 
Paaaaic-Clifton  Herald-News 
Plainfield  Courier-News 
Vineland  Timea-Joumal 
NEW  MEXICO 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
Clovis  Newa  Journal 
NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam  Recorder  Sr  Democrat 
Binghamton  Press 
Buffalo  Courier-Expreaa 
Coming  Evening  Leader 
Elmira  Star-Gazette 
Garden  City  Newaday 
Geneva  Daily  Timea 
Jamaica-Long  Island  Preaa 
Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus 
Newburgh  Beacon  Newa 
New  Rochelle  Standard-Star 
Olean  Timea  Herald 
Port  Cheater  Daily  Item 
Rome  Sentinel 
Schenectady  Gazette 
Troy  Timea  Herald 
White  Plains  Renorter  Diapatch 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Burlington  Daily  Timea-Newa 
Charlotte  Newa 
Charlotte  Observer 
Goldsboro  Newa-Argua 
High  Point  Enterprise 
Raleigh  Timea 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
Salisbury  Poat 

Winaton-Salem  Journal  Sr  Sentinel 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
Fargo  Forum 
Minot  Daily  Newa 


OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Alliance  Review 
Canton  Repository 
Cincinnaii  Enquirer 
Cincinnati  Poat 
Cincinnati  Timea-Star 
Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
Dayton  News  &  Journal  Herald 
East  Liverpool  Review 
Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette 
Newark  Advocate  &  American 
Tribune 

Nilea  Daily  Timea 
Sidney  Daily  Newa 
Steubenville  Herald-Star 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
OKLAHOMA 

Miami  Newa  Record 
OREGON 

Klamath  Falla  Herald  Sr  News 
Pendle-on  East  Oregonian 
Portland  Journal 
Portland  Oregonian 
Salem  CapitcU  Journal 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
Bradford  Era 
Erie  Times 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker,  Standard 
Sentinel 

Johnstown  Tribune 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Ine. 
Philadelphia  Evening  Sr  Sunday 
Bulletin 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph 
Sharon  Herald 
Shenandoah  Evening  Herald 
Waahington  Observer 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  Post-News  Sr  Courier 
Columbia  State  Sr  Record 
Orangeburg  Timea  Sr  Democrat 
Spartanburg  Herald- Journal 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Huronite  &  Plainsman 
Mitchell  Republic 
Rapid  City  Journal 
Sioux  Falla  Argua-Leade^ 
TENNESSEE 

Clarksville  Leaf  Chro-ticle 
TEXAS 

Abilene  Reporter  Newa 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 
Houston  Post 

Lubbock  Avalanche  Journal 
UTAH 

Ogden  Standard  Examiner 
VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press 
VIRGINIA 

Bristol  Herald-Courier 
Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Pulaski  Southwest  Times 
Roanoke  Timea,  World  Newa 
WASHINGTON 
Bremerton  Sun 
Seattle  Timea 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review  Sr 
Chronicle 
Wenatchee  World 
Vancouver  Columbian-Sun 
Yakima  Republic  Sr  Herald 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
Huntington  Herald-Diapatch 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit  Daily  Newa 
Kenosha  Evening  Newa 
La  Crosse  Tribune 

Madiaon  Capital  Timea,  State  Journal 
Manitowoc  Herald  Timea 
Marinette  Eagle  Star 
Marshfield  Newa  Herald 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Wausau  Record  Herald 
CANADA 

Brantford  Expositor 
London  Free  Preaa 
Peterborough  Examiner 
St.  Catharines  Standard 
Saint  John  Telegraph,  Journal  Sr 
Timea-Globe 
Toronto  Daily  Star 
Vancouver  Daily  Province 
Vancouver  Sun 
Victoria  Preaa  Limited 
Winnipeg  Tribune 
Thomson  Newspapers: 

Guelph  Mercury 
Port  Arthur  Newa 
Welland  Tribune 
Sarnia  Observer 
Moose  Jaw  Timea  Herald 
Prince  Albert  Herald 
Vancouver  Newa  Herald 


City  Problem 
Seminar  Set 
For  Ohioans 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Working  newspapermen  and 
women  from  about  25  of  Ohio’s 
daily  newspapers  will  spend 
five  days  in  February  at  the 
school  of  journalism,  Ohio  State 
University,  studying  methods 
by  which  they  can  improve 
their  newspapers’  service. 

A  press  institute  consisting 
of  short  courses  and  seminars 
to  explore  pressing  problems 
which  beset  municipalities  in 
these  times  and  ways  in  which 
the  newspaper  can  help  solve 
these  problems  has  been  set  up 
by  the  school  for  Feb.  14-18. 

While  the  institute,  first  in 
a  series  planned  by  the  school, 
is  directed  primarily  toward 
city  editors  and  their  assistants, 
political  reporters  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  to  the  limit  of  the  en¬ 
rollment,  which  is  25. 

Prof.  Eugene  Van  Cleef,  of 
the  department  of  business  or¬ 
ganization  and  geography,  and 
well-known  as  a  municipal  plan¬ 
ner,  and  Prof.  Harvey  Walker, 
of  the  department  of  political 
science  and  noted  in  the  field 
of  public  finance,  will  teach  the 
course  of  “Problems  Confront¬ 
ing  Municipalities.” 

Prof.  Edgar  Dale  of  the 
University’s  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  and  author  of 
“How  to  Read  a  Newspaper,” 
will  be  joined  by  a  newspaper 
picture  editor  in  teaching  “'The 
Uses  of  Language  and  the  Art 
of  Picture  Editing.” 

Prof.  James  E.  Pollard,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Ohio  State’s  School  of 
Journalism  and  authority  on 
“Law  of  the  Press,”  will  lead 
the  course,  “The  Editor,  the 
Reporter  and  the  Law.” 

Reservations  for  the  institute 
are  now  being  received  by  Prof. 
F.  W.  Maguire,  director  of  the 
institute.  A  fee  of  $85  will 
cover  tuition,  luncheons,  and 
dinners,  but  the  enrollees  will 
assume  the  responsibility  for 
their  own  hotel  bill.  Total  cost 
is  estimated  not  to  exceed  $110. 

Prof.  Maguire,  a  former  Nie- 
man  Fellow  with  many  years 
experience  as  a  reporter,  editor 
and  publisher  before  he  entered 
the  field  of  teaching,  said  a 
series  of  following  institutes  is 
planned  to  cover  workers  in 
other  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  that  weekly  news¬ 
paper  problems  will  later  be 
specifically  considered  in  an 
institute. 
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Which  carries  the  heaviest  burden? 


Every  hour,  more  than  300,000 
tons  of  freight  is  loaded  into  the 
boxcars,  vans,  holds  and  fuselages 
of  four  of  America’s  prime  movers. 

You  could  measure  the  size  of 
the  load  these  carriers  handle  in 
terms  of  cubic  capacity  —  or  ton¬ 
nage— or  dollar  volume— but  none 
of  these  figures  would  answer  the 
big  question  above. 

The  heaviest  burden  is  carried 
by  the  transportation  agency 
whose  services  are  most  vital  to 
the  country  —  yet  which  operates 
under  a  tremendous  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  the  nation’s  other 
carriers. 

It  is  not  the  trucking  industry, 
for  this  industry  has  had  its 
growth  generously  aided  by  public 


tax  funds  —  which  help  provide 
and  maintain  the  highways  used 
by  the  big  inter-city  truckers. 
Nor  is  it  the  airlines  —  which  ben¬ 
efit  from  tax-built  airports  and 
airways - or  the  domestic  water¬ 

way  carriers,  whose  channels  and 
navigation  facilities  are  virtually 
a  “present”  from  the  public. 

These  transportation  agencies 
can  charge  lower  rates  for  the 
services  they  provide,  since  the 
taxpayer  carries  part  of  the  load. 
And,  of  course,  the  taxpayer  is  you 
—as  well  as  the  companies  that 
manufacture  many  of  the  things 
you  buy  and  include  their  taxes  in 
the  prices  they  charge  you. 

Such  is  the  case  with  America’s 
air  lines,  barge  lines  and  inter-city 


truckers.  It  is  not  the  case  with 
America’s  railroads— which  build 
and  maintain  their  own  rights  of 
way  and,  in  addition,  pay  taxes. 
When,  on  top  of  this,  some  of  the 
taxes  the  railroads  pay  are  used  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  facilities 
for  their  competitors,  the  nation’s 
railroads  are  not  only  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  but  weakened. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  America 
must  have  a  strengthened  railroad 
network.  To  accomplish  this  re¬ 
quires  recognition  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  all  carriers,  like  all  other 
businesses  in  a  free  economy,  must 
be  treated  equally  under  the  laws 
of  the  land  .  .  .  Eastern  Railroad 
Presidents  Conference,  143 
Liberty  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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Press-Ban 
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will  they  embrace  Canon  20 
also,  Mr.  Tinkham  replied: 

“I  assume  thit  Canon  20  will 
figure  in  ths  discussions,  al¬ 
though  the  conference  is  called 
primarily  to  discuss  Canon  35. 

“I  consider  this  an  explora¬ 
tory  conference,”  he  continued, 
“to  find  out  just  what  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  in  regard  to  (1)  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  fair  trial;  (2) 
freedom  of  press  and  speech 
as  they  apply  to  press  and 
radio-TV;  (3)  and  where  the 
two  fit  together.” 

Awaits  ANPA  Reply 
As  matters  stand  at  present, 
ASNE  has  desig^nated  J.  Rus¬ 
sell  Wiggins,  managing  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  as  its  represen¬ 
tative  at  the  conference.  AS¬ 
NE  President  James  S.  Pope, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courie  -Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  has  mav*^  the 
appointment  with  certain  iv 
strictions  on  how  far  Mr.  Wig- 
gfins  may  NOT  go  in  committing 
ASNE  members.  NARTB  has 
named  Edgar  Kobak,  veteran 
broadcaster,  as  its  representa¬ 
tive.  ANPA  is  planning  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  participate 
on  a  wholly  independent  basis. 

ABA  will  be  represented  by 
three  members,  one  represent¬ 
ing  the  Section  of  Judicial  Ad¬ 
ministration,  whose  chairman 
is  Justice  Douglas  L.  Edmonds 
of  the  California  Supreme 
Court;  the  Committee  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  Ethics  and  Griev¬ 
ances,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Wilber  M.  Brucker  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.;  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Relations,  under  Mr. 
Tinkham. 

Asked  if  the  list  of  media 
representatives  might  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  representa¬ 
tives  of  such  groups  as  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  and  possibly 
the  Radio-Television  News  Di¬ 
rectors  Association,  Mr.  Tink¬ 
ham  stated : 

3  Media  Representatives 
“The  conference  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  three  media  groups 
originally  announced  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wright  and  the  three  ABA 
members.  Other  media  organi¬ 
zations  have  volunteered  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  but  we  have  suggested 
in  each  case  that  if  they  do 
desire  to  contribute  their  think¬ 
ing  that  they  do  so  through 
the  three  media  groups  already 
invited. 

“We  feel  the  conference 
group — three  on  each  side — 
should  be  small  so  as  to  explore 
this  whole  subject  quietly, 


thoroughly  and  dispassionately. 
We  hope  to  call  the  conference 
for  early  in  1955,  but  no  time, 
nor  place  has  yet  been  decided.” 

Again  speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  legal  profession,  Mr.  Tink¬ 
ham  asserted  there  is  a  popular 
misconception  about  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  public  trial.  He  said 
the  Sixth  Amendment  provides 
that  the  accused  enjoys  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial.  The  accused,  however, 
can  waive  a  public  trial  if  he 
sees  fit. 

Cites  Origin  of  Canon 
“The  amendment  was  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  protect  the 
accused  from  star  chamber  pro¬ 
ceedings,”  he  explained,  “but 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  trial  is  to  be  made  public  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  public,  or 
the  press,  or  any  other  medium. 
It  is  the  personal  privilege  of 
the  accused  alone.” 

Mr.  Tinkham  pointed  out  that 
Canon  35  was  adopted  by  the 
ABA  in  1937,  and  was  amended 
to  include  the  ban  against  radio 
and  television  at  San  Francisco 
in  1952.  The  canon  came  as  an 
aftermath  to  the  Hauptmann 
trial  in  the  Lindbergh  kidnap¬ 
ing  case.  The  Sheppard  mur¬ 
der  trial,  he  said,  presents  a 
good  example  of  the  kind  of 
problem  that  Canon  35  was 
intended  to  deal  with. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  resistance  to 
Canon  35  by  our  friends  in  the 
media  of  communication  is  the 
blunt  language  which  is  employ¬ 
ed,”  said  Mr.  Tinkham.  “The 
canon  characterizes  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  television  of  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  being  ‘calculated  to 
detract  from  the  essential  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  proceedings,  distract 
the  witness  in  giving  his  tes¬ 
timony,  degrade  the  court,  and 
create  misconceptions  with  re¬ 
spect  thereto  in  the  minds  of 
the  public.’  This  is  strong  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  about  the  same 
as  if  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  would  adopt 
a  resolution  saying  that  court 
proceedings  are  calculated  to 
evade  justice  and  deny  freedom 
of  speech. 

Division  on  Canon 
“We  should  also  point  out 
that  Canon  35  as  amended  is 
wholly  inoperative  unless  adopt¬ 
ed  in  each  state  by  the  rule- 
making  authority,  usually  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state.  I 
have  no  statistics  on  the  number 
of  states  which  have  adopted 
the  amended  canon.  But  only 
20  states  have  Codes  of  Judi¬ 
cial  Ethics.  Twenty-eight  have 
none  at  all.  Consequently,  in 
the  majority  of  states,  the  news 
coverage  of  a  trial  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  each  judge. 


Thus,  we  do  not  encounter  the 
problem  except  in  those  states 
which  have  adopted  the  canon 
as  a  rule  of  court,  or  which 
have  local  rules  patterned  after 
the  canon.” 

Is  Pooling  the  Answer? 

“Let  us  asume  that  we  have 
a  sensational  trial,  such  as  the 
Sheppard  case,  in  a  large  city 
where  there  are  six  newspapers 
which  want  to  cover  the  event 
with  at  least  that  many  re¬ 
porters  and  an  equal  number 
of  photographers,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  four  television  stations, 
and  three  newsreel  companies. 
Would  the  media  concede  that 
their  assignments  should  be 
pooled?  Or  should  the  court 
admit  one  of  each  media?  Which 
ones?  And  who  would  desig¬ 
nate?” 

Some  bar  and  media  people 
have  suggested  leaving  the  en¬ 
tire  problem  of  coverag;e  to  each 
individual  judge,  said  Mr.  Tink¬ 
ham.  “The  bar’s  answer  is  that 
judges  are  human,  like  other 
people,  and  some  few  would 
relish  the  publicity;  while 
others  would  bar  it  altogether,” 
he  remarked. 

“I  know  of  TV  coverage  in 
at  least  two  trials  (Oregon  and 
Oklahoma)  where  the  judges 
expressed  the  opinion  that  such 
coverage  did  not  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  justice,” 
he  continued.  “Such  coverage 
was  carefully  arranged.  No 
bright  lights  were  used  in  the 
courtroom,  the  TV  equipment 
was  invisible.  This  again 
brings  up  the  question  of 
whether  pool  coverage  for  TV 
and  newspaper  pictures  would 
be  the  answer  to  the  problem.” 

Reporters  Traditional 
When  asked  why  many  law¬ 
yers  appear  to  feel  so  strongly 
against  photographing  court 
trials,  when  they  do  not  seem 
to  oppose  having  reporters 
present,  Mr.  Tinkham  asserted: 

“Traditionally,  reporters  have 
been  in  the  courtroom  from  the 
early  beginnings  of  our  judicial 
system.  They  are  unobtrusive 
and  there  generally  is  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  conduct  of  the 
trial — unless  the  reporter  prints 
advanced  opinion  on  the  gruilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused. 

“Permitting  of  courtroom 
photography,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  good  number  of  judges  and 
lawyers,  presents  problems 
that  might  well  interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  a  trial,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Judge  Medina,  in  ans¬ 
wering  CBS  President  Frank 
Stanton,  pointed  out  that  when 
photographers  are  present,  ex¬ 
troverts  become  hammier  and 
introverts  clam  up.  This  is 
true  of  both  lawyers  and  wit¬ 
nesses. 
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tor,  takes  their  dictation  and 
transmits  it  to  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

As  soon,  as  Q-A  text  is  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Press  city  desk, 

City  Editor  Clifford  passes  one 
copy  along  for  his  newspaper’s 
use,  Rewriteman  A1  Ostrow 
gets  a  second  and  a  third  is 
edited  by  Nancy  Lamphear  for 
the  wires. 

Mr.  Ostrow,  writing  a  run¬ 
ning  story  from  the  Q-A,  at  the 
same  time  weaves  color  into 
the  story  from  a  courthouse 
telephone  wire  handled  by  Sam 
Giaimo. 

Wires  to  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  Columbus  Citizen  mean¬ 
while  are  taking  the  same  Q-A 
wire  fed  into  the  Cleveland 
Press.  These  two  papers,  prior 
to  the  trial,  informed  Mr.  Wex- 
ler  that  their  own  rewritemen 
would  assemble  the  story  to  fit 
their  needs. 

OPS  Wire  Busy 

While  copy  is  pouring  into 
these  three  papers,  the  Ohio 
Press  Service  wire  serving  four 
papers — Cincinnati  Post,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Citizen,  (getting  Q-A 
text  also)  Akron-Beacon- Jour¬ 
nal  and  Youngstown  Vindicator 
— take  Mr.  Ostrow’s  running 
slightly  edited  by  the  Cleveland 
Press  editor  of  OPS. 

Now  with  six  papers  being 
served  Q-A  copy  and  the  Ost¬ 
row  running,  the  national  wire, 
specially  leased,  is  busy.  Pa¬ 
pers  on  the  national  line  — 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  (getting  Q-A  text 
also)  Indianapolis  Times,  Mem-  I 
phis  Press-Scimitar  and  San 
Francisco  News  —  are  simul¬ 
taneously  getting  an  edited 
Q-A  account,  Mr.  Ostrow’s  run¬ 
ning,  fresh  leads,  bulletins  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  three  wires 
constantly  feeding  Sheppard 
trial  testimony,  Lou  Wexler  has 
all  Q-A  material  pre-perforated. 
This  is  done  so  that  all  papers 
may  instantly  receive  import¬ 
ant  testimony,  eliminating  later 
punching. 

Meanwhile  another  Cleveland 
Press  reporter,  Dick  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  twice  daily — at  noon  and 
at  the  end  of  the  trial — returns 
to  the  Press  city  room  with 
sidebars  for  the  Press  and  for 
the  other  wire-fed  papers.  At 
day’s  end,  a  night  wire,  with 
specially  installed,  sending 
equipment  is  available  for 
S-H  staff  writers  communicat¬ 
ing  with  Washington,  D.  C. 

- 1 S  H  E  R  (or  December  18,  1954 
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AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

Makes  Dairying  Mean  More  to  More  Americans 
20  North  Wocker  Drive,  Chicogo,  111.  ’  . 

See  DISNEYLAND  on  ABC  ;  ‘ 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Newspaper  Sales  Head 
Explains  Salesmanship 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


HOW  TO  SELL  YOUR  WAY  INTO 
BIG  MONEY.  By  Vincent  F.  Sullivan, 
New  York  Daily  News.  222  4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York;  The  Citadel  Press. 
312  pp.  $3.95. 

The  skilled  marksmanship  of 
personal  salesmen  would  find 
their  work  pretty  frustrating 
without  the  well  placed,  highly 
effective  artillery  barrage  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Yet,  as 
a  top  sales  executive  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News  points 
out  in  this  highly  practical  vol¬ 
ume,  the  best  of  advertising 
needs  the  thoroughly  trained 
“riflemen”  who  make  direct 
calls  to  get  names  on  dotted 
lines. 

Big  advertisers  should  like  to 
know  that  newspapers  selling 
space  to  them  have  executives 
who  know  a  great  deal  about 
personal  salesmanship  from 
actual  experience.  And  all  good 
newspapers  do.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
for  more  than  thirty  years  a 
top  sales  executive  on  the  News, 
explains  in  this  labor-of-love 
volume  his  own  field  know-how 
of  salesmanship.  His  points 
are  both  elementary  and  ad¬ 
vanced — for  both  beginners  and 
experienced  men. 

Some  points  seem  elementary 
— ^but  aren’t.  The  copy-book 
maxim,  “Be  tactful,”  would  bore 
any  audience  of  young  sales¬ 
men.  Of  course,  one  must  be 
tactful,  even  with  one’s  wife. 
Yet,  as  Dumas  observed — and 
as  Mr.  Sullivan  explains  cogent¬ 
ly  in  a  case  study — “All  gen¬ 
eral  statements  are  lies,  includ¬ 
ing  this  one.”  One  has  to  be 
able  to  translate  the  generality 
of  tactfulness  into  its  specific 
instances.  The  author  quotes 
C.  Wendel  Muench,  head  of  the 
Chicago  Advertising  Agency,  in 
a  sad  little  recollection: 

“One  of  our  account  men  had 
just  been  told  that  we  had 
landed  an  account  on  which 
several  of  us  had  worked  for 
months,”  Mr.  Muench  recalls. 
“In  elation,  I  arranged  a  lunch¬ 
eon  with  two  representatives  of 
our  new  client,  my  account 
man,  and  me.  Relaxed  over  his 
cocktail,  the  young  account  man 
was  a  changed  person. 

“First  he  criticized  rival 
agencies  with  uncalled  for  re¬ 
marks.  Next,  he  embarked  upon 
a  paean  of  praise  of  our  own 
organization.  And  with  a  con¬ 
descending  attitude,  he  com¬ 


plimented  our  guests  on  their 
wisdom  in  choosing  us. 

“Our  new  clients  were  ob¬ 
viously  uncomfortable.  They 
soon  departed — and  with  them 
went  our  account.  What  tact 
had  gained  for  us,  the  lack  of 
tact  quickly  lost.” 

One  of  the  good  things  about 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  book  is  that  he 
spells  out  nearly  every  princi¬ 
ple.  He  explains  that  secretar¬ 
ies,  working  closely  with  an 
employer,  screening  his  callers, 
etc.,  have  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fiuence  with  the  boss.  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  not  only  advises  salesmen 
to  treat  a  prospect’s  secretary 
with  respect  and  charm  but  ex¬ 
plains  in  cases  precisely  what 
he  means. 

An  executive’s  life  at  his  of¬ 
fice  is  not  compounded  exclu¬ 
sively  of  selling  space  and  cir¬ 
culation,  Mr.  Sullivan  points 
out.  He  needs  to  be  tactful  in 
handling  requests  for  favors 
from  advertisers.  Not  suppres¬ 
sion  of  news,  but  this  sort  of 
thing — some  35  of  them  in  one 
week: 

1.  Requests  to  have  two  Su¬ 
preme  Court  jury  notices  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely. 

2.  Requests  from  advertisers 
in  one  week  for  a  total  of  48 
tickets  for  hit  shows  on  Broad¬ 
way — “must  not  be  behind  the 
fourth  row.” 

3.  Requests  to  kill  five  speed¬ 
ing  tickets  and  four  parking 
tickets. 

A  Way  of  Life,  Also, 
Editors  Give  to  Readers 

NEW  HORIZONS  IN  CREATIVE 
THINKING.  Edited  by  R.  M.  Mac- 
Iver.  New  York :  The  Institute  for 
Religious  and  Social  Studies ;  Distrib¬ 
uted  by  Harijer  &  Brothers.  159  pp. 
$2.00. _ 

One  of  this  country’s  most 
successful  industrialists  re¬ 
marked  to  me  at  a  speakers’ 
table:  “For  my  money,  educa¬ 
tion  can  become  entirely  too 
‘practical.’  I’ll  tell  you  what  I 
want  my  daughter  to  get  out  of 
Wellesley,  my  son  out  of  Cor¬ 
nell.  I  think  it  is  very  ‘practi¬ 
cal’  but  it  hasn’t  anything  to 
do  with  business  or  housekeep¬ 
ing.  I  can  teach  my  boy  how 
to  make  money,  and  I  believe 
my  wife  has  taught  our  daugh¬ 
ter  the  rudiments  of  wholesome 
marriage. 

“What  I  want  my  young¬ 
sters  to  get  is  a  concept  of  life 


they  can  tie  to,  a  discipline  of 
mind  and  emotion,  an  appli¬ 
cable  sense  of  beauty.  I  pray 
they  get  from  somewhere — from 
college  or  books  or  newspapers 
— a  workable  philosophy  that 
will  sustain  them  if  money  and 
friends  fall  away — as  both  are 
always  in  danger  of  doing.” 

An  inscription  on  a  stone 
archway  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  de¬ 
scribes  the  newspaper  as 
“Schoolmaster  of  the  People.” 
And  the  reverse  side  of  the  arch 
admonishes,  “Wise  Should  Be 
the  Bearers  of  Light.”  Growing 
up  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  I 
think  I  got  a  good  foundation 
for  the  type  of  thinking  the  in¬ 
dustrialist  wants,  from  a  daily 
reading  of  the  Star  and  Times. 
Later,  one  teacher  only  at  the 
University,  in  the  process  of 
three  degrees,  succeeded  in 
spelling  it  out  for  me. 

He  was  Dr.  Arthur  Fair- 
child,  a  Shakespearan,  the 
greatest  teacher  I  ever  knew. 
I  doubt  whether  even  he  could 
have  achieved  what  the  success¬ 
ful  businessman  hoped  for,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  frequent 
personalization,  in  current  news 
and  editorials,  of  the  some¬ 
what  ritualistic  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  philosophy. 

«  *  * 

In  this  volume  of  collected 
addresses  delivered  before  the 
Institute  for  Religious  and  So¬ 
cial  studies,  some  singularly 
fine  thinkers  of  our  time  do 
a  lucid  job  of  identifying  crea¬ 
tive  thought  with  the  sort  of 
problems  that  lie  as  driving 
forces,  frequently  hidden,  in 
the  news  we  read,  and  certainly 
in  the  lives  we  live. 

Dr.  Harlow  Shapley,  distin¬ 
guished  astronomer,  suggests 
that  we  need  not  so  much  shiny 
new  horizons  as  a  revised  mod¬ 
el — with  broader  fenders,  faster 
pick-up,  better  vision,  a  higher 
respect  for  the  rules  of  the 
road,  and  a  genuine  feeling 
for  the  worth  of  our  itinerary. 


UP  President 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

24.  But  reporting  continued 
important  in  his  activities. 

In  Los  Angeles,  he  covered 
the  William  Desmond  Taylor 
murder,  arriving  at  the  scene 
before  the  body  was  removed. 
He  heard  a  deputy  coroner 
comment  that  it  looked  like  a 
case  of  heart  failure,  saw  the 
body  turned  and  listened  as  an 
official  commented  dryly,  “Yes, 
it  was  heart  failure  all  right” 
as  he  pointed  to  the  bullet 
holes. 


His  reporter’s  “luck”  seemed 
to  have  deserted  him  at  this 
early  date,  and  then  it  broke 
into  a  rash.  Going  to  Guadal- 
jara,  Mexico,  to  track  down 
reports  bandits  had  released 
two  long-time  captives,  he 
searched  for  information  all 
day. 

“Late  that  night  I  turned  to 
a  small  cafe  for  something  to 
eat.  On  a  hunch  I  asked  the 
man  behind  me  if  he  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  the  case.  He  was 
one  of  the  released  men.  He 
gave  me  his  diary,  a  group  of 
pictures  and  even  loaned  me  a 
typewriter  to  use  in  writing  the 
story,”  Mr.  Bartholomew  later 
recalled. 

The  Native’s  Return 

Back  to  San  Francisco  where 
he  was  born  Oct.  6,  1898,  Mr. 
Bartholpmew  was  named  Pa¬ 
cific  Division  manager.  In  that 
era  the  division  was  one  of 
UP’s  smallest.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection  it  became  one  of  the 
greatest  as  well  as  a  training 
school  for  a  series  of  top  news¬ 
men. 

The  division  building  con¬ 
tinued  to  stress  news  coverage.  3 
Among  early  instances  w’as  a  I 
night  trip  60  miles  down  the  | 
Coast  from  San  Francisco. 
Wheeling  across  a  potato  patch, 

Mr.  Bartholomew  beamed  his 
auto  headlights  on  a  grounded 
tanker.  Jacques  D’Armand, 
later  a  division  manager,  ex¬ 
changed  Morse  code  messages 
with  the  ship  and  UP  obtained 
a  “headlight”  story  of  the 
tanker’s  misadventure. 

Baillie’s  Record 

Mr.  Bartholomew  is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  pace  that 
Hugh  Baillie  has  set  for  him 
in  the  UP  presidency.  In  his 
self-assigned  role  of  global  re¬ 
porter,  Mr.  Baillie  has  made 
private  interviews  with  states¬ 
men  and  frontline  observation 
of  battles  his  personal  business. 
Even  while  he  was  confined 
to  a  sickbed  recently  he  pulled 
a  timely  scoop  with  an  inter¬ 
view-by-cable  with  a  European 
headliner  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Baillie  began  his  UP 
career  in  1915  and  rose  quickly 
from  reportorial  status  to  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Washington  and  New 
York;  then  general  news  man¬ 
ager,  general  business  man¬ 
ager,  executive  vicepresident, 
general  manager,  and  president 
in  1935,  following  Karl  A. 
Bickel. 

Twenty  years  ago  UP  served 
1,360  clients;  now  it  serves 
4,353,  including  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 
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Depression  Era  Daily 
Hale  and  Hearty  at  21 


OUR  OWN  ROYALTY — Here's  a  newspaperman's  daughter  who’s  a 
queen — Lynn  Ray,  17,  whose  father,  Edgar  Ray,  is  executive  editor  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News.  She  is  being  crowned  by 
Rosa  Maria  de  Leon  as  queen  of  the  Black  and  White  Ball  and  she’ll 
go  to  Mexico  City  next  Summer  on  a  goodwill  visit. 


By  Christy  McDevitl 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
The  morning  newspaper  which 
was  given  just  one  week  to 
live  when  it  was  established  in 
1933,  has  just 
observed  its  21st 
successful  a  n  - 
niversary. 

1 1  celebrated 
its  coming  of 
age  by  moving 
into  a  new 
building,  chang¬ 
ing  its  mast¬ 
head,  dropping 
the  “News” 
from  its  name 
and  coming  out  as  the  Van¬ 
couver  Herald  and  introducing 
an  entirely  new  body  type  and 
makeup.  A  16-page  special  sec¬ 
tion  was  issued  Dec.  4. 

Perhaps  no  daily  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Canada  can  tell  such  a 
story  as  is  written  into  the  life 
of  this  newspaper  which  has 
not  yet  recorded  any  story  as 
fascinating  as  its  own. 

In  the  penniless  depression 
days  of  1933  Vancouver’s  only 
morning  newspaper,  the  Van¬ 
couver  Star,  staggered  to  a 
close.  It  left  a  group  of  young 
newspaper  men  adrift  and  as 
the  only  sources  of  possible 
employment,  two  afternoon 
dailies,  were  cutting  staff,  these 
men  and  women  looked  first  to 
the  bread  line  and  second  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new 

1  paper. 

*  $5,000  and  Faith 

They  would  meet  in  the  cof¬ 
fee  shops  and  discuss  the  pro¬ 
ject  but  there  was  one  obstacle 
which  appeared  insurmountable 
— the  gathering  of  sufficient  fi¬ 
nancial  backing  to  launch  a 

I  morning  paper  in  a  city  that 
had  just  demonstrated  its  in¬ 
ability  to  support  such  a  jour¬ 
nal.  However,  the  group  talked 
about  it  long  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  themselves  and  then  they 
stepped  off  the  cliff. 

They  succeeded  in  raising 
$5,000.  With  that  capital  they 
embarked  on  the  adventure. 
They  had  one  typewriter,  no 
desks,  no  chairs,  a  few  broken 
apple  crates,  a  wealth  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  great  hopes  for  the 
future.  The  most  heart-break¬ 
ing  job  was  in  the  selling  of 
advertising  and  circulation. 
Most  people  just  laughed  at 
their  efforts  but  a  small  and 
intensely  loyal  group  admired 
their  spirit  and  from  the  very 
first  day  the  venture  prospered. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Ten  thousand  subscribers 
signed  up  before  they  knew 
there  were  any  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  any  return  for  their 
money  and  a  few  of  the  bigger 
advertisers  promised  support. 
The  paper  was  printed  on  an 
old  press  that  had  been  dis¬ 
carded  many  years  before. 

There  was  no  wire  service  but 
arrangements  were  made  for  a 
pony  service  from  Seattle  and 
that  constituted  the  foreign 
news.  The  paper  was  filled  with 
local  material  which  convinced 
the  promoters  that  there  is 
never  any  substitute  for  local 
news  when  reader  interest  is 
considered. 

Now  in  Thomson  Group 

It  managed  to  struggle  along 
and  very  soon  it  was  accepted 
by  its  readers  an  as  important 
part  of  daily  living  in  Vancou¬ 
ver.  It  prospered  and  many  of 
the  big  names  in  Canadian  jour¬ 
nalism  today  recall  that  they 
received  their  training  on  the 
struggling  News  Herald  of  the 
hungry  thirties. 

During  the  years  many  chang. 
es  came  about  and  the  first  edi¬ 
tor,  J.  N.  “Pat”  Kelly,  left  to 
take  over  an  executive  post 
with  an  advertising  agency  in 
Toronto.  Others  who  were  in  at 
the  birth  went  to  other  fields 
and  in  February,  1952,  the  pa¬ 
per  was  taken  over  by  Roy  H. 
Thomson,  one  of  Canada’s  best- 
known  newspaper  proprietors. 

But  for  21  years  the  editorial 
and  business  offices  were  housed 
in  a  dilapidated  building  on 
Homer  Street,  a  desolate  little 
building  that  created  many 
problems  as  the  staff  was  en¬ 
larged. 

This  fall  the  purchase  of  a 
new  office  on  West  Georgia 
Street,  one  of  the  better  ad¬ 
dresses  in  Vancouver  brought 
new  hope  to  the  staff  and  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  move  was 
made  and  the  staff  installed  in 
large,  comfortable  and  modern 
quarters. 

Under  the  capable  direction  of 
G.  M.  Brown,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  Star  and  of 
the  Windsor  Star,  circulation 
is  on  the  increase  and  more 
and  more  advertisers  are  buy¬ 
ing  space. 

The  spirit  is  still  that  of  the 
pioneer. 

It  started  out  with  40  em¬ 
ployes.  Currently  there  are 
140.  The  paper  averages  24 
pages  daily. 
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Few  Who  Voted 
Listed  in  Paper 

Conway,  Ark. 

The  Log  Cabin  Democrat 
feels  that  the  69.9%  of  Con¬ 
way’s  qualified  voters  who 
didn’t  go  to  the  polls  Dec.  7 
for  a  special  election  to  ap¬ 
prove  construction  of  a  new  city 
hospital  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  explain  their  absence. 
The  measure  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  945  to  63. 

In  an  attempt  to  point  up 
the  lack  of  interest,  the  paper 
printed  the  names  of  the  1,008 
persons  who  voted  and  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  readers  check  for 
the  names  of  those  who  didn’t 
vote  and  ask  them  why  they 
didn’t  go  to  the  polls. 

The  Log  Cabin  Democrat 
admitted  that  the  1,008  names 
made  a  long  list,  but  it  pointed 
out  that  a  list  of  those  who 
didn’t  vote  would  have  been 
twice  as  long. 

• 

Powers  Appointed 

La  Tribuna  of  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  has  appointed  Jos¬ 
eph  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  exclusive  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  in  North  America.  La 
Tribuna,  founded  in  1925,  has 
the  largest  circulation  in  Para¬ 
guay. 


Toronto  Globe 
‘Not  for  Sale’ 

Toronto 

H.  G.  Kimber,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  said  this  week  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  is  not  for  sale. 
He  was  commenting  on  a  re¬ 
port  in  the  Calgary  Albertan 
that  the  Globe  and  Mail  would 
be  put  up  for  sale  in  January. 

“The  Globe  and  Mail  is  not 
for  sale — that’s  as  far  as  I  can 
go,”  said  Mr.  Kimber. 

The  Calgary  newspaper  said 
it  had  learned  that  “The  Jack 
Kent  Cooke  and  Roy  Thomson 
publishing  interests  were  stu¬ 
dying  the  forthcoming  offer 
with  a  view  to  buying.” 

Controlling  interest  of  the 
Globe  is  held  by  the  Estate  of 
George  McCullagh  who  died 
Aug.  5,  1952.  It  came  into  be¬ 
ing  in  its  present  form  in  No¬ 
vember,  1936,  when  Mr.  Mr- 
Cullagh  merged  the  old  Globe, 
which  he  had  bought  for  $1,- 
850,000,  and  the  Mail  and  Em¬ 
pire  which  he  purchased  for 
$2,020,000. 

His  will,  disposing  of  an 
estate  valued  at  $4,624,749,  em¬ 
powered  the  trustees  to  sell  at 
any  time  they  deemed  it  ad¬ 
visable. 


Brown 
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Survey  Shows 
Bulk  Mailing 
Hits  Weeklies 

Chicago 

The  extent  to  which  publish¬ 
ers  of  newspapers  in  small 
towns  and  cities  across  the  na¬ 
tion  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  the 
competition  being  directed 
against  them  by  the  Bulk  Mail¬ 
ing  liberalization  order  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  answers  to  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  out  by  the  National 
Editorial  Association. 

According  to  NEA  General 
Manager  Don  Eck,  there  were 
7,182  questionnaires  mailed  to 
newspapers  in  48  states  and  re¬ 
plies  were  received  from  2,466 — 
a  return  of  34  per  cent. 

Report  Ad  Loss 

Replies  received  indicated  a 
potential  industry-wide  loss  of 
$31,855,299.50  will  be  sustained 
per  year  if  the  Bulk  Mailing 
Order  is  continued  in  effect. 
This  is  about  10%  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  total  industry  advertis¬ 
ing  volume.  The  industry  as  a 
whole  has  suffered  the  impact 
of  a  $14,985,669.60  loss  in  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  so  far,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  answers. 

Of  the  publishers  answering 
the  questionnaire,  2,097  said 
they  were  definitely  opposed  to 
the  Bulk  Mailing  Order  as  li¬ 
beralized  by  the  Post  Office.  The 
other  replies  ranged  from  those 
who  had  no  opinion,  to  those 
who  were  indifferent,  to  those 
in  favor  of  the  order. 

Results  of  this  questionnaire 
were  presented  to  Postmaster 
General  Summerfield  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Dec.  3,  by  NEA  Presi¬ 
dent  Ed  M.  Anderson,  Brevard, 


(N.  C.)  Transylvania  Times 
and  NEA  Legislative  Chairman 
Bernard  E.  Esters,  Houlton, 
(Maine)  Pioneer  Times. 

Circulars  Spread 
They  appealed  to  him  for  re¬ 
lief,  from  the  inroads  of  severe 
financial  distress  being  caused 
to  publishers  throughout  the 
country  by  a  rapidly  spreading 
use  of  circulars  instead  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  also  from 
the  mushrooming  growth  of 
newsless  “throwaways”  which 
are  springing  up  in  mounting 
numbers  in  urban,  suburban 
and  rural  areas. 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire 
showed  a  total  of  910  “throw¬ 
aways”  had  been  started  up  in 
communities  across  the  country 
since  the  order  went  into  effect 
in  August,  1953.  This  develop¬ 
ment  was  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  liberalized  bulk  mailing 
order  by  the  publishers  answer¬ 
ing  the  questionnaire. 

• 

Calif.  Agreements 
Reported  by  Guild 

San  Francisco 
New  wage  agreements  have 
been  reached  with  the  San 
Mateo  Times  and  the  Vallejo 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  guild  re¬ 
ports. 

At  San  Mateo  pay  brackets 
advanced  $2.50  weekly  except 
for  the  top  experience  level, 
which  was  upped  $3.50  for  a 
$113  weekly  total.  Vallejo's  top 
bracket  advanced  $3.15  to 
$114.50  weekly. 

Kenneth  J.  Cottrell,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  is  newly- 
elected  SFONG  president.  Sam¬ 
uel  B.  Eubanks  remains  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  as  the  result 
of  a  608  to  253  victory  over 
Edgar  Orloff,  Examiner. 
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Buffalo  Meat  Feast 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  were  hosts  to 
150  members  of  the  St.  Paul 
Board  of  Realtors  at  a  dinner 
last  week  in  the  papers’  audi¬ 
torium.  It  was  the  11th  annual 
affair  of  its  kind.  Following 
tradition,  wild  game  was  again 
the  piece  de  resistance — this 
year  buffalo  meat.  According  to 
CAM  Tom  Hougnon,  the  event 
has  become  one  of  the  papers’ 
finest  goodwill  builders. 

Mr.  Travel  Writer 

Chicago 

Harry  W.  Smith,  travel  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  was  honored  Dec.  11 
at  a  dinner  in  Chicago  given  by 
the  Midwest  Travel  Writers  As¬ 
sociation.  Mr.  Smith,  who  has 
been  writing  travel  stories  for 
the  Plain  Dealer  since  1920,  re¬ 
ceived  a  plaque  addressed  to 
“Mr.  Travel  Writer,”  a  ma¬ 
hogany  gavel  from  California, 
a  Hawaiian  parchment  and  a 
commission  from  the  governor 
of  Kentucky,  naming  him  a 
colonel. 

• 

Vogt  Heads  WCNS 

United  Press  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  John  M. 
Vogt  as  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  City  News  Service.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Arch  R.  Eddy, 
who  died  Nov.  15.  Mr.  Vogt 
has  worked  for  the  WCNS,  a 
UP  subsidiary,  for  more  than 
20  years. 

• 

TV  Permit  Returned 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

Globe-News  Publishing  Co. 
has  given  up  its  grant  for  a 
channel  5  television  station,  ex¬ 
plaining  to  the  FCC  that  it  is 
not  economically  feasible  to  op¬ 
erate  a  third  station  here. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

lie  can’t  hear.  Certainly,  if  a 
roomful  of  people  can  be  given 
confidential  information  the 
public  ought  not  to  be  excluded. 
Sometimes  we  used  to  be  placed 
in  the  astonishing  position  of 
having  a  piece  of  news  circu¬ 
late  everywhere  in  the  city  ex¬ 
cept  in  our  newspapers  because 
we  respected  the  off-the-record 
request.  Consequently  I  have 
instructed  my  reporters  to  walk 
out,  wait  around  until  after  the 
meeting,  find  out  from  people 
exactly  what  was  said,  and  then 
report  the  whole  thing,  off  the 
record  or  not.  In  doing  this  we 
were  not  bound  by  any  agree¬ 
ment;  all  we  were  doing  was 
getting  the  same  information 
which  was  certain  to  circulate 
anyway.” 

Mr.  Cousins  has  reported  the 
whole  incident  in  his  editorial 
column  this  week  and  wrote 
that  after  careful  thought  “I 
sent  him  a  wire  saying  I  be¬ 
lieved  his  position  was  wise  and 
incontestable.  Even  though  my 
purpose  in  going  off  the  record 
was  to  protect  a  newsman’s 
sources,  I  said  it  was  a  gross 
error  for  me  to  do  this  at  an 
open  meeting.  There  was  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  Mr. 
Block  had  acted  in  the  best 
interests  of  responsible  news¬ 
paper  publishing.  I  commended 
him  on  the  action  and  said  1 
hoped  his  method  of  coping  with 
the  off-the-record  practice 
would  be  adopted  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press  as  a  whole.” 

Mr.  Cousins  concluded:  “I 
can’t  say  that  the  experience  of 
being  spanked  in  public  is  a 
pleasant  one;  but  at  least  a 
substantial  contribution  has 
been  made  to  my  personal 
education.” 

There  are  two  lessons  in  this 
story,  as  we  see  it.  One  is  that 
more  editors  and  reporters  do 
what  Mr.  Block  did.  The  other 
is  that  more  editors  do  what 
Mr.  Cousins  has  done  in  frankly 
admitting  in  print  the  error  of 
j  their  ways  when  the  occasion 
I  calls  for  it. 

• 

i  Farm  Feature  Cited 

j  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Knoxville  Journal  re¬ 
ceived  the  Journalism  Award 
of  the  Society  of  American  For¬ 
esters,  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  for¬ 
estry  education.  Walter  Am- 
ann,  outdoors  editor,  accepted 
the  plaque.  His  weekly  feature, 
“Farm  Forestry,”  has  been  a 
I  feature  for  ‘nearly  two  years. 
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Story  Behind  A  Christmas  Bonus 


Vast  Investments 
Back  Pension  Plan 


Springfield,  Mass. 
An  extra  twist  delighted  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Springfield  news¬ 
papers — Union,  News  and  Sun¬ 
day  Republican — in  the  annual 
bonus.  In  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
tra  basic  week’s  pay  and  a 
two-pound  box  of  Longchamps 
chocolates,  personnel  received 
copies  of  the  new  Longchamps 
Cook  Book,  containing  recipes 
used  in  the  restaurant  chain. 

The  annual  Christmas  party 
ended  the  bonus  weekend.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  Miss  Mary  Galla¬ 
gher,  personnel  director  for  the 
papers,  the  afternoon  event  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  700  employes 
and  guests.  Among  them  were 
35  retired  workers.  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van  and  James  Murphy  led 
group  singing. 

*  *  * 

FCC  Files  Bare  Facts 
The  story  behind  this  squib 
from  E  &  P’s  Springfield  cor¬ 
respondent  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  untold  stories  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  No  one  of  au¬ 
thority  at  the  newspapers  has 
been  willing  to  divulge  the  de¬ 
tails  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  unusual  employe  owner¬ 
ship  arrangement  in  the  field 
of  publishing. 

By  declining  to  talk  about  it, 
executives  of  the  newspapers 
have  kept  faith  with  the  policy 
of  taciturnity  which  the  late 
Sherman  Bowles  practiced 
throughout  his  long  career  as 
the  man  who  ran  the  papers 
without  benefit  of  title. 

Extensive  Portfolio 
But  an  inkling  as  to  the 
fabulous  nature  of  the  Em¬ 
ployes’  Benefit  Fund,  Mr. 
B  0  w  1  e  s’  financial  creature, 
which  shows  up  in  the  annual 
Postoffice  Statement  as  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  of  the  properties, 
is  contained  in  the  files  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  That  is  so,  because  the 
FCC  was  recently  called  upon 
to  approve  a  transaction  in 
which  the  Fund  acquired  half¬ 
interest  in  a  radio-television 
station,  WHYN  -  AM  -  FM  -  TV. 
Approval  was  given  readily  and 
more  than  one  member  of  the 
Commission,  E  &  P  has  been 
told,  expressed  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  the  bare  facts  that 
were  set  forth.  A  look  at  those 
records  gives  this  sketch; 

In  February,  1933,  the  Repub- 
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lican  Publishing  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field,  contributed  $20,000  to  the 
establishment  of  fhe  Republi¬ 
can-Daily  News  Employes  Ben¬ 
efit  Fund,  and  on  March  1  of 
the  same  year  the  Union  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  gave  $50,000  for  a 
similar  fund,  the  Springfield 
Union  Employes  Benefit  Fund. 

Out  of  these  contributions, 
according  to  the  record  as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  FCC,  has  grown 
an  empire. 

As  of  the  date  of  application, 
last  April,  the  two  funds  listed 
the  following  holdings  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  financial  ability, 
etc.: 

78%  stock  interest  in  Atlas 
Tack  Corp.,  Fairhaven, 
Mass. 

51%  stock  interest  in  Alli¬ 
ance  (Ohio)  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co. 

70%  stock  interest  in  Ex¬ 
change  Buffet  Corpo¬ 
ration,  New  York  City. 

86%  stock  interest  in  Long- 
champs  ( restaurants) , 
New  York  City. 

100%  stock  interest  in  Ex¬ 
change  Produce  &  Sup¬ 
ply  (fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles),  New  York  City. 

58%  stock  interest  in  the 
Republican  Co.  (real 
estate  &  holdings) , 
Springfield,  Mass. 

60%  stock  interest  in  120 
Wall  St.  (land  and 
building).  New  York 
City. 

100%  stock  interest  i  n  1293 
Main  Corporation, 
(real  estate).  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

100%  stock  interest  in  O’Bri¬ 
en  Realty  Corp., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Care  for  Pensions 

“The  funds,’’  the  applicant, 
Republican  TV,  Inc.,  told  the 
Commission,  “are  primarily  to 
care  for  the  pension  require¬ 
ments  of  the  newspapers.  Over 
the  past  five  years  the  funds 
have  paid  out,  to  pensioners, 
over  $.500,000.  The  funds  are 
currently  (as  of  April)  paying 
pensions  to  over  50  retired  em¬ 
ployes.  The  funds  derive  the 
money  to  pay  the  pensions  from 
transfers  to  the  funds  by  the 
grantor  corporations  and  the 
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IN  TRIM  for  a  visit  to  Bermuda, 
Larry  Burns,  14,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  carrier,  gets  togged  out 
in  the  proper  attire.  He  in¬ 
creased  his  Sunday  route  from 
47  to  117  and  daily  from  44  to 
110  in  six  weeks.  The  News  sent 
30  boys  to  Bermuda  by  plana. 


return  on  the  investment  and 
reinvestment  of  such  moneys.” 

Also,  according  to  the  appli¬ 
cation,  the  funds  are  “irrevo¬ 
cable,  non-contributory  employe 
trusts,  created  in  1933  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.” 

Net  incomes  of  each  of  the 
two  funds  for  each  of  the  past 
two  years  was  reported  “in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $100,000.” 

In  the  purchase  of  50%  of  the 
stock  of  WHYN  from  the 
Hampden-Hampshire  Company, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram,  the  deal 
was  negotiated  in  the  name  of 
Mary  E.  Gallagher,  Springfield, 
clerk  and  director  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Publishing  Co.  and  the 
Republican  Co.,  the  holding 
company.  Payment  was  $250,- 
000  for  the  stock. 

Under  the  agreement,  95% 
of  the  stock  in  the  new  cor¬ 
poration  was  to  be  held  by 
Mary  Gallagher  and  Sidney  R. 
Cook,  and  one  per  cent  each  by 
Frank  H.  Kelly,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News;  Walter  R. 
Graham,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Republican  and  sports  editor 
of  the  Daily  News,  as  trustees 
for  the  Republican-Daily  News 
Employes  Beneficial  Fund;  and 
Paul  Craig,  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  corporation,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Morning  Union,  and  John  Man- 
nix,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  In  addition,  Charles  R. 
Meyrick,  circulation  manager, 
holds  one  percent. 


Drexel  Gives 
LL.D.  Degree 
To  McLean 

Philadelphia 

The  interdependence  of  our 
fundamental  liberties  was 
stressed  in  an  address  Dec.  10 
by  Robert  McLean,  president 
and  publisher,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  and  president  of 
the  Associated  Press,  when  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  at  Drexel  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology’s  63rd 
Founder’s  Day  Convocation. 

“The  clear  stream  of  news 
must  not  flow  to  us  through  the 
channel  of  governmental  con¬ 
trol,  must  not  be  muddied  by 
special  interest,  nor  be  re¬ 
stricted  at  its  source  for  polit¬ 
ical  advantage,”  Mr.  McLean 
stated.  He  further  explained 
that  “as  a  self-governing  people 
we  are  dedicated  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that,  given  the  facts,  we 
can  reach  the  right  conclu¬ 
sions.” 

He  recalled  his  long  and  close 
associations  with  the  Institute 
and  its  trustees. 

“The  associations,”  he  said, 
“go  further  into  the  past,  since 
my  father  and  Mr.  George  W. 
Childs,  and  less  directly  Mr. 
A.  J.  Drexel,  were  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work — 
they  as  distinguished  partners 
in  publishing  the  esteemed  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  and  he  as  a  young 
man  earning  his  spurs  on  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  prior  to  the 
time  in  1895  when  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin. 

My  father  was  eagerly  seek¬ 
ing  the  sinews  of  war  in  the 
form  of  advertising  for  the 
Press  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Childs  permitted  no  solicitation 
of  advertising,  but  merely  ac¬ 
cepted  it  when  it  was  brought 
to  the  office.  This  was  a  happy 
situation,  indeed,  for  Mr. 
Childs,  but  by  the  curious  qual¬ 
ity  of  human  nature  which 
wants  that  which  is  hard  to 
get,  provided  the  stiffest  kind 
of  competition  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press. 

“Business  was  more  leisurely 
in  those  days,  even  though 
hours  devoted  to  it  were  longer. 
It  has  become  a  legend,  and  I 
have  my  parents’  assurance 
that  the  story  is  not  apocryphal, 
that  when  visitors  came  to  the 
Public  Ledger  Building,  they 
would  be  graciously  received 
and  entertained  by  Mr.  Childs 
and  on  departure  presented 
with  a  teacup  from  the  set  with 
which  they  had  been  served.” 
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Harry  L.  Hawkins’ 

Wife  Dies  Suddenly 

Philadelphia 
Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Hawkins,  wife 
of  Harry  L.  Hawkins,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
died  suddenly  Dec.  8  at  her 


Mervin  Youngs,  75,  editor  of  home  in  Cynwyd,  Pa. 
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Mrs.  Hawkins,  the  former 
Jessie  Loretta  Cutlip,  was  born 
in  West  Virginia  on  Oct.  13, 
1896.  She  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Nursing  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  General  Hospital  in  1916. 
Shortly  after  graduation  on 
June  9,  1919,  she  and  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins  were  married. 

Besides  her  husband,  she  is 
survived  by  a  son,  Robert  B., 
of  Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College.  Another  son. 
Sergeant  Philip  D.  Hawkins, 
an  aerial  gunner  with  the  15th 
Air  Force,  was  killed  during 
World  War  II. 


(Obituary 

J.  Kelvin  Holuday,  49,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  semi-weekly  Mont¬ 
gomery  (W.  Va.)  Herald  and 
former  editor  of  the  Logan 
(W.  Va.)  Banner,  Dec.  10. 


Houghton  (Mich.)  Mining  Ga¬ 
zette,  Dec.  4. 

*  4  * 

William  O’Boyle,  70,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  and  proof  reader 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
Dec.  10. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  Lehman,  27,  display 
advertising  employe  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times,  recently. 

y  «  y 

Earle  R.  Tewksbury,  66, 

former  advertising  manager  of 
the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times- 
Joumal,  Dec.  5. 

y  y  y 

Barton  Tuffs  Pevear,  49, 
editor  of  the  Barre  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  Dec.  14. 

«  *  4^ 

H.  Augustus  Merrill,  78, 

managing  editor  of  the  old 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News, 
Dec.  7. 

• 

Fred  M.  Hopkins,  Ohio 
Publisher,  Dies  at  79 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Fred  Meade  Hopkins,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fostoria  (Ohio) 
Review-Times,  and  Ohio  news¬ 
paperman  for  more  than  50 
years,  died  Dec.  15.  He  was  79 
years  old. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  a  graduate  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
came  to  Toledo  in  1903,  asso¬ 
ciating  with  the  old  News-Bee 
and  the  Toledo  Times.  He  was 
city  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
from  1908-12  when  he  switched 
back  to  the  Toledo  Times  as 
managing  editor. 

He  left  Toledo  in  1913  to 
purchase  the  Daily  Review,  an 
evening  paper  established  in 
1860.  It  mergred  with  the  Fos¬ 
toria  Daily  Times  11  years  ago. 
• 

Joseph  Aylward  Dies 

Abkon,  Ohio 
Joseph  M.  Aylward,  67,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  since  1928,  died 
here  Dec.  16  after  an  illness  of 
three  years.  Four  sons  were 
associated  with  him  in  the 
circulation  department.  Joseph 
Jr.  is  assistant  manager. 
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Bernard  Sandwell 
Dies;  Cancer  Victim 

Toronto 

Bernard  Keble  Sandwell,  78, 
editorial  columnist  of  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Post  since  1953,  died 
Dec.  7.  A  generation  of  Cana¬ 
dians  knew  him  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  Saturday  Night. 

He  died  of  cancer  of  the  lung, 
complicated  in  the  latter  stages 
by  a  general  paralysis.  His  last 
column  appeared  Nov.  20 — a 
characteristically  vigorous  and 
witty  commentary  on  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  topics  that  included 
the  teaching  of  English,  Can¬ 
ada’s  simmering  railway  dis¬ 
pute,  the  Horse  and  High  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  economics  of  the 
steel  industry. 

He  joined  the  Financial  Post 
a  year  ago  after  retiring  as 
editor  -  in  -  chief  of  Saturday 
Night,  which  he  had  directed 
more  than  19  years. 


_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Bo.x  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. _ 

NEW  MEXICO  weekly.  S44  plus  gross. 
Top  equipment.  1/3  interest  37,600, 
cash  down,  balance  easy.  2/3  business 
is  for  sale,  1/3  to  go^  printer.  No 
dealers.  Quick  action  only.  Blue  rib¬ 
bon  proi)erty.  Socorro  Chieftain, 

Socorro.  New  Mexico. _ _ 

ABSENTEE  owner  for  physical  rea¬ 
sons  will  sell  established  daily  for  its 
tangible  assets.  RAndolph  (New  Jer- 

sey)  6-0273. _ 

NEW  YORK  weekly  with  plant, 
moneymaker,  in  stimulating,  growing 
town,  for  sale  at  316,606  gross.  Write 
Box  5125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

OKLAHOMA  EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY 
Seat  weekly,  population  near  2.000. 
Priced  at  $35,000.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 

88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

SELLING  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  T~ 
Send  for  our  16-page  booklet  “Sals 
Ho!”  for  information  and  counsel  oi 
the  sale  of  newspaper  properties.  The 
DIAL  Agency,  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  RURAL 
weekly  property.  Circulation  8800, 
grossing  $60,000,  price  $65,060,  29% 
down.  Plant  worth  $40,000.  Farming 
area  has  high  growth  potential.  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker, 
10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Calif, 

Publications  Wanted 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE.  Small-city 
daily  or  good  weekly  newspaper  by 
private  and  experienced  party  or  shart 
in  same.  Location  preferably  eastern 
or  middle  west  states.  Box  5116,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

WANTED  to  Buy — Magazine  and/or 
newspaper  distributing  agency.  Have 
substantial  amount  of  cash.  Box  5019, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED — a  gunning-for-profits  pub- 
lisher-promotor  with  circulation  know¬ 
how  to  buy  all  interests  and  take  all 
profits  in  a  new.  non-competitive  trad* 
magazine.  Potentials  unlimited.  BUS* 
INESS  PLANS  FORUM,  Box  3021, 
Galveston,  Texas, 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

CORRESPONDENT 

PUBUC  RELA'nONS 
PHILADELPHIA— NEW  YORK 
CAMDEN— ATLANTIC  CITY 
TRENTON— WI LMINGTON 
Technical,  general.  Five  years  Philv 
delphia  Record,  six  years  RCA,  oim 
year  publicity  for  duPont.  Houdry 
Process,  helicopter,  paint,  material 
handling  makers.  One  associate.  Fast 
service.  Bright  copy.  Low  rates.  Box 
4925,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  ci 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers.  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0699 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance— Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 

We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPEaAUZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 

811  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  (ieneva  8-3744 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

651  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  6-7760 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  ExpertsI 

We  will  move,  ei^t  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  8,  N.  T. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


National  Advertiting  Space 

Subways  are  OK —  so's  trrass  roots 
Get  results  in  SANDERS  DANDY 
Livingston  Co.  (NY)  ABC  Three 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Complete  Plants _ 

FOR  SALE: 

Complete  job  shop,  including  2  presses, 
cutter,  perforator,  puncher,  type  fonts, 
■tones  and  miscellaneous  items.  Write 
Ketchikan  Daily  News,  Box  79,  Ketchi¬ 
kan,  Alaska  for  details. 


_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200  W.  24.  N.  Y.  C..  11. 


LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2— #8  single  mag..  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  S-mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag.,  #56407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot,  3 
mag..  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype.  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 

_ Philadelphia  6.  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  Model  8  Linotype, 
Serial  No.  44684 ;  one  Model  29  Lino¬ 
type,  Serial  No.  63191  ;  and  assortment 
of  type  faces,  including  8  pt.  Regal. 
Prices  and  description  on  reqnest  to 
G.  R.  Benedict,  Evansville  Printing 
Corporation,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


UNO..  INTERTYPE  AND  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,04)0  fonts 
for  immolate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga- 
sines.  new  and  us^  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone.  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 

1  MULTIFACE  perforator — Practically 
new  with  8  Pt.  opticon  ft  5  Pt.  regal 
counting  magazines.  Price  $1,760. 

F.  O.  B.  Teletypesetter  plant.  Chicago. 
Box  6109,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Press  Room 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 
16  -  20  •  24  Pages 
SINGLE  WIDTH  DECK  PRESSES 
8  Deck  and  4  Deck  •  23  9/16 
DOUBLE  WIDTH  DECK  PRESSES 
4  Deck  .  21^  .  22%  .  23  9/16 
UNIT  TYPE  PRESSES 
2  to  60  Units.  21%  •  22%  -  23  9/16 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

iOO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


16-PAGE  Hoe  Web  Press,  two  8-page 
2  plate  wide  units  with  high  speed 
folder.  A.C.  motor  and  stereotype 
equipment. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 
StamforcJ,  Conn. 

100  h.p.  AC  motor  drive  complete  with 
control  board.  76  h.p.  AC  motor  drive 
eomplete  with  control  board.  Also  SO, 
36,  40  h.p.  AC  drives.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


Used  Presses 

It  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

ft  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

ft  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6601  W.  81  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 

editor  6c  publisher 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


5  scon  PRINTING  UNITS 


22  3/4”  cut-off,  three  color  and  black. 
Reels.  Available. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


For  Sale: 

2  Hoe — 16  Page  Units  and  Double 
Folder  23  9/16”  Sheet  Cut. 

BIG  CHIEF  2400  lbs.  Gas  furnace 
with  draw  off,  with  or  without  molds. 
HOE  heavy  duty  stereotype  saw. 
DURAL  Stereotype  Chases. 

HALL  Form  Tables. 

VANDERCOOK  ft  WESEL  Proof 
Presses. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

STAMFORD.  CONN. 


COMPLETE  AND  READY  TO  GO! 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX 
METROPOLITAN  UNITYPE, 
with  Half  and  Quarter  folder. 
Color  Striper,  22%  ”  cutoff,  AC  Motor. 

COMPL^TTE  Stereo  consisting  of  Mat 
Roller,  Humidor,  Shear,  16  Turtles  and 
Chases,  Electric  Scorchers,  3000  lb.  Gas 
Furnace,  Pump  and  Spout.  Casting 
Box.  Tail  Cutter,  Shaver,  Chipping 
Block,  Router. 

Attractively  Priced  for  Immediate  Sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
and  22  %”  double  folder,  steel  cylinders 
roller  bearing,  Kohler  reels. 

Press  can  be  seen  in  oiieration  at  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 
CONTACT: 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  24  Johnson 
Street.  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

MA  4-6200. _ 

Two  Cline  Reels,  Automatic  tension, 
eomplete,  excellent  condition.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 

Midwest’s  largest  dealer 
Newsimper  presses,  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  bought,  sold,  erected. 

422  West  8th _ Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


Goss  Cox-O-Type 

Complete  with  variable  speed  motor, 
control,  40  chases,  8  clamps  and  rollers. 
Available  in  March. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

811  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


DUPLEX  Standard  Tubular  24-Pagc 
2  to  1  model  press.  AC  drive,  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  sell  as  16  page 

gress.  Grorge  C.  Oxford,  Box  90S, 
oise,  Idaho. 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS 

2/1  Model,  Balloon  Former 
Reversible  Top  Deck 
AC  Drive  ft  Web  Tensions 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  ft  HOE  PRESS 
Sacrifice  with  or  without  motors  ft 
controls  with  push  buttons.  Write  or 
wire  for  details,  Hary  Jawitz,  816 — 82 
St.,  Miami  Beach  41,  Florida. 


_ Stereotype _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  easting  machine 
tor  21%”  cut-off  press.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Goss  or  Duplex  8-page  flat¬ 
bed  web  press.  Write  to  Box  4935. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WAN'TED :  Hoe  Quarter-Page-FoMer 
folding  papers  up.  Send  full  particulars 
to:  Paul  Glaude.  Le  Droit,  Ottawa. 
Canada. _ 


24  PAGE  Tubular  with  %  and  % 
folder.  Direct  drive  and  eomplete 
stereo.  Omaha  Tribune,  1307  Howard 
St..  Omaha  8.  Nebraska. _ 


WANT  Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbed,  also 
Ludlow  and  Lino  or  Inter  with  quad- 
der.  Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  ft  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 

277  Broadway  _ New  York  7,  N^Y. 

STANDARD  Pony  autoplate,  thickness 
'7/16,  plate  size  15x21%.  Box  6117, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

URGENTLY  NEEDED— GOOD  USED 
STA-HI  for  23  9/16”  cut-off  mat. 
Wire  or  call  M.  G.  Bachmann,  Ash¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Classified  Advertising _ 

HAVE  YOU  A  FLAIR 

For  writing?  Do  you  have  a  back¬ 
ground  in  Classified  advertising?  Do 
you  want  to  locate  in  the  New  York 
area? 

We  are  looking  for  a  man  to  take 
over  the  promotion  for  our  Classified 
department.  Promotional  experience 
not  necessary  as  we  will  guide  you  in 
all  endeavors  as  long  as  you  have  copy 
ability. 

Successful  applicants  will  have  un¬ 
limited  supimrt  and  unusual  job  possi¬ 
bilities.  Write  stating  age.  experience, 
salary  requirements  and  any  other  in¬ 
formation  you  deem  pertinent  to  Box 
6034,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertising 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Expanding  Midwest  Territory 
has  an  opening  for  a  young 

ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

Require  Man  with  newspaper  Back¬ 
ground.  not  afraid  of  ha^  work  and 
extensive  travel. 

Car  Necessary. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  advance  in 
earnings  and  responsibility  handling 
established  accounts,  new  accounts,  and 
assisting  Western  Manager. 

Write  fully  giving  background,  refer¬ 
ences.  minimum  earning  requirements 
to: 

Harry  B.  Mulllnix, 

WES’TERN  ADVER'nSING 
MANAGER 

Etditor  &  Publisher 

860  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 
(Please  don’t  phone) 
Applications  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 

(We  have  successfully  filled  the  recent 
opportunity  for  a  Southern  representa¬ 
tive,  through  our  Classified  Ad,  of 
course). 


’’FAST  GROWING  26.000  circulation 
evening  midwest  daily  has  oi>ening  for 
advertising  director  capable  of  becom¬ 
ing  business  manager.  Must  know  local 
and  classified  and  be  able  to  lead  a 
strong  staff.  ’This  place  requires  a  man 
with  experience,  ambition,  initiative 
and  a  promotional  background.  Exclu¬ 
sive  field.  A  real  opportunity.  Write 
in  confidence  to:  Box  6029,  Editor  ft 
Publisher,” 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


WANT  TO  TRAVEL  — 

be  your  own  boss,  make  10  to  25,609 
or  more  a  year  presenting  15-year 
proven  highly-recommended  ’’packaged” 
important  linage-building  program  to 
publishers  and  ad  managers.  Program 
COS’TS  PAPER  NOTHING.  See  our  ad 
page  28.  Nov.  20th.  E.  ft  P.  Com¬ 
munity  Surveys,  14027  Roblar  Road, 
Sherman  Oaks,  California. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

LOCATION :  Progressive  newspaper  in 
a  growing  North  Florida  City. 

AGE:  30  to  46. 

SALARY :  Dependent  some  what  upon 
qualifications  of  applicant,  but  earn¬ 
ing  potential  for  qualified  man  above 
average. 

ADDI'nONAL  DATA:  Applicant  must 
bavq  management  skill,  must  be  able 
to  direct  sales  effort  of  staff,  have 
excellent  advertising  concept  and  the 
ability  to  meet  and  anticipate  the  needs 
of  the  advertising  consumer  in  the 
community.  Prefer  applicant  to  have 
potential  for  further  advancement 
which  will  be  indicated  by  doing  m 
First  Rate  job  as  Advertising  Director. 
Box  6127,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up.  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  One  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  Furniture  and  Jewelry 
Accounts  most  desirable.  We  want  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  anxious  and  able 
to  move  into  a  position  of  greater 
responsibilities.  Preference  given  to  a 
man  presently  employed  on  a  smaller 
Midwestern  daily  newspaper.  ’There  are 
exceptional  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man.  whose  future  is  before  him.  All 
applications  held  confidential.  Write  or 
wire  Louis  D.  Young.  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  The  Indianapolis  Times,  India¬ 
napolis,  Indiana,  A  Seripps-Howard 
Newspaper. 


ADVERTISING 

SPACE 

SALESMEN 

Publisher  of  group  of  newspapers 
wants  salesmen  for  major  market 
cities.  Experience  in  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  space  to  national  ac¬ 
counts  and  agencies  desirable. 
Generous  salary  to  qualified  men 
hired.  Send  eomplete  information, 
including  experience  and  current 
earnings  to  Box  5114.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  Manager  for  daily 
newspaper  (40,000  circulation),  located 
in  Western  New  York.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  aggressive  salesman  who 
can  himself  sell  and  handle  a  staff. 
Good  earning  possibilities.  Write  com¬ 
plete  qualifications  to  Box  6106,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
wanted  by  well  established  six  day 
evening  daily.  Four  men  in  the  d^ 
partment,  all  congenial.  Prefer  a 
younger  man  who  has  knack  for  sell¬ 
ing  special  pages  along  with  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  accounts.  Position  open 
January  first.  Laurel  Leader-Call, 
Laurel.  Mississippi. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  sales  posi¬ 
tion  open  on  progressive  daily  in  city 
of  18,000:  permanent  with  above  aver¬ 
age  opportunity  for  advancement  for  a 
man  with  layout  ability  who  can  sell. 
Good  salary  plus  monthly  bonus.  Mod¬ 
ern  plant,  congenial  staff  of  4.  Experi¬ 
ence  necessary  eithqr  in  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Give  complete  information  in 
first  letter:  A"e,  exiwrienee,  salary  r^ 
quirements,  references,  etc.,  to  Paul 
L.  Zimmermann,  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Journal,  Coffeyville.  Kansas. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertuing 


TOP 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

TO  SERVICE  and  Sell  reKular  retail 
accounts  on  an  exclusive  morninK  and 
evening  combination  newspaper  with 
over  100,000  circulation  in  one  of  the 
South's  best  markets. 

THE  MAN  we  are  looking  for  has 
the  experience  and  the  ability  to  do 
a  real  creative  and  selling  job 
through  excellent  copy,  layouts  and 
retailing  knowledge.  He  is  a  top 
notch  Salesman  who  believes  in 
low  pressure  selling  and  being  of 
the  greatest  help  to  his  accounts. 
(We  run  no  si>ecials). 

THE  MAN  we  want  would  like  to 
be  associated  with  a  progressive, 
well  managed  newspaper,  where  ef¬ 
fort  and  results  will  be  well  re¬ 
warded.  He  wants  the  association 
of  a  topnotch  advertising  staff,  plus 
the  freedom  and  the  tools  to  do  a 
real  job  under  finest  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  an  expanding  market. 
He  wants  to  locate  in  a  beautiful 
city  with  ideal  living  conditions  and 
climate. 

THIS  is  the  kind  of  an  opportunity 
that  seldom  opens  up — to  join  on  a 
permanent  basis,  at  a  starting  salary 
and  bonus  considerably  above  average, 
one  of  the  south’s  finest  and  best  paid 
newspaiier  advertising  staffs. 

PLEASE  include  in  an  airmail  letter 
not  only  all  tiersonal  information  but 
an  outline  of  your  background,  exper¬ 
ience  and  present  salary,  that  can 
lead  to  a  personal  interview,  to  Box 
5128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  AD  SALESMAN  wanted  to  sell 
and  service  accounts  on  fast,  grow¬ 
ing  12,000  circulation  morning  south¬ 
ern  daily.  Salary  and  percentage  of 
sales  basis.  Profit-sharing  bonus  and 
hospitalization.  Permanent  with  good 
future.  Air  mail  references,  exiierience, 
education,  family  status  to  W.  G. 
Stroud,  Tupelo  (Mississippi)  Journal. 
UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  Area 
next  Detroit,  long  lived  weeklies.  Want 
man  under  38  willing  match  Ability, 
Loyalty  with  Redevelopment  operation. 
Field  competitive,  expanding.  Write 
owner,  17205  Lahser,  Detroit  19.  Mich. 
OPENING  FOR  young  man  who  has 
had  three  or  more  years  in  newspaper 
display  selling,  layout,  and  copy.  We 
are  expanding  staff,  good  salary — bonus 
plan.  Want  young  men  who  are  serious 
about  their  future.  Submit  proof  of 
abilities  and  personal  record.  This  is  a 
connection  on  a  combination  news- 
pai)er  in  a  coastal,  southern  city.  Give 
all  particulars,  confidential ;  phone, 
family,  health,  availability.  Box  5119, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE  —  Experienced 
retail  advertising  salesman  by  one  of 
Southern  California’s  leading  Metro¬ 
politan  Dailies.  Must  be  strong,  ag¬ 
gressive  salesman  preferably  40  or 
under.  Good  starting  salary,  finest 
working  and  living  conditions.  This  is 
a  regular  position  on  our  staff.  Give 
age,  experience,  salary  expected,  and 
references  which  can  be  investigated. 
Box  5111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED :  Weekly  Adman,  experi¬ 
enced.  Must  be  creative,  make  lay¬ 
outs.  Eddy  County  News,  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico. 

AD  MAN,  no  high  pressure  selling, 
but  must  be  experienced  in  layout  and 
copy  to  service  established  accounts. 
Aggressive  20,000  daily  in  pleasant 
town  of  18,0(>0  in  fine  northwestern 
sports  area.  Write  complete  informa- 
tion_  including  sample  layouts  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Times  News,  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho, 


Editorial 


CHART  AREA  seven  daily  needs 
young  experienced  reporter.  Combina¬ 
tion  photographer-reporter  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Write  details  and 
expected  salary.  Box  4938,  ^tor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


RAPID  CITY  South  DakoU  Daily 
Journal  needs  experienced  reporter. 
Salary  comparable  with  midwest  scale. 
Write  details  to  Elditor,  Rapid  City 
Journal,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. 


REPORTER 

IF  you  are  a  young  newsman  between 
the  ages  of  23  and  30,  a  college  grad¬ 
uate  with  experience  on  a  daily,  and 
are  looking  for  an  opportunity  on  a 
large  metropolitan  morning  paper, 
with  a  salary  among  the  top  in  rte 
country ;  if  you  are  an  alert  and  dili¬ 
gent  reporter  and  can  produce  a 
sparkling  copy  then  forward  a  re¬ 
sume  of  your  qualifications  to  Bo* 
4928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR— Michigan  daily  6,000 
circulation  bracket,  city  12,000  has 
exceptional  opportunity  for  man  ^h® 
can  build  local  and  area  coverage,  build 
and  direct  enthusiastic,  hard  plugging 
staff.  Daily  experience  a  must.  Top 
editorial  spot  open  to  man  who  proves 
ability.  All  details  first  letter.  Box 
6020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  LARGE  daily  has  a  place  for  the 
services  of  a  young,  talented  Copy 
Editor  who  has  had  some  yeara  of 
copy  and  telegraph  desk  experience, 
fhe  applicant  should  be  between  26 
and  35  years  old  and  college  trained : 
anxious  to  develop  qualities  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  initiative  and  to  earn 
a  top  salary.  Reply  to  Box  5031,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ 

NEW  JERSEY  weekly  chain  (4)  needs 
good  Managing  Editor ;  experienced 
but  young.  Immediate  opening.  Mr. 
Glaser,  Spokesman  Publishing  Co.,  New 

Brunswick,  New  Jersey. _ 

SPORTS  MAN.  Sports  Sunday  fea¬ 
tures.  Chart  Area  6.  56,000  circula¬ 

tion.  Young  and  experienced.  Box 

6024,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  from  Chart  Area 
9  capable  of  becoming  wire  editor  on 
Medium  Texas  daily.  Good  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity.  Give  Experience,  re¬ 
ferences,  minimum  starting  salary  ac- 
eeptable.  Box  6010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED — Young  sports  writer  who 
can  work  part  of  time  on  wire. 

JONESBORO  EVENING  SUN 
JONESBORO.  ARKANSAS 
AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  Southern  City 
of  150,000  wants  applications  for  re- 
portorial  and  desk-assistant  positions. 
Minimum  two  years’  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Starting  saiaries  $55  to  $75, 
depending  on  qualifications.  Chance  to 
work  into  key  positions.  Applications 
will  be  kept  on  file.  Box  51()0,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

CITY  HALL  and  general  assignment 
reporter  needed  by  February  1.  A  good 
spot.  Give  background.  Write  Harry 
Mauck,  Jr.,  The  Nonpareil,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. _ _ 


REPORTER  OR  DESK  MAN 

MUST  be  fast,  aggressive,  dependable. 
Interested  only  in  man  looking  for 
permanent  connection  with  Southern 
afternoon  daily,  circulation  23,009.  Pre¬ 
fer  all-around  hustler  who  can  handle 
both  desk  and  reporting  assignments. 
Write,  only,  giving  full  details  to:  Joe 
D.  Smith  Jr.,  Daily  Town  Talk,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Louisiana. 

SEASONED  all-around  reporter  pre¬ 
ferably  25-35  with  minimum  two  years’ 
experience  in  field.  Desk  exi)eriencq  de- 
sii^.  Knowledge  of  photography  help¬ 
ful  but  not  essential.  Prefer  Journalism 
graduate.  Good  future  with  top  rank¬ 
ing  Long  Island  weekly  (8,000  circula¬ 
tion).  Position  open  January  1.  Must 
have  car,  in  first  class  condition,  .^r- 
mail  immediately  full  background,  ref¬ 
erences,  family  and  draft  status,  aalary 
needed  and  telephone  number.  The 
Patchogue  Advance,  Patchogue,  Long 
Island.  New  York.  Patchogue  8-1000. 
WANTED:  Weekly  Editor.  Elxi>erienced 
only.  Eddy  County  News,  (3arlsbad, 

New  Mexico. _ 

COMBINATION  Feature  and  Elditorial 
Writer  wanted.  Should  be  young  with 
broad  outlook.  Camera  experience  heli>- 
ful.  Please  write  full  details  of  edu¬ 
cation,  experience  and  salary  reqfuire- 
ments  to  Personnel  Department, 
Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


TTS  OPERATOR.  Minimum  Spaed  400- 
460.  Delightful  Florida  City.  Good 
working  conditions.  Open  Shop.  State 
salary.  Box  6107,  Blditor  ft  Publisher. 
PRINTING  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
for  medium  size  printing  publication 
plant  in  Fairfield  County,  60  milea 
from  N.  Y.  Srtate  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  6126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED : 

Linotype  operator  for  Model  32.  Union 
shop,  paid  vacation.  Write  Ketchikan 
Daily  News,  Box  79,  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 
WANTED  Lhiotypist  for  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands.  Reliable  and  capable.  Straight 
material  and  job  work.  Address  ^x 
5110,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to  1100 
for  single  photo-and-caption  features. 
Free  information.  Gebbie  Press  Serv¬ 
ices.  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C..  N.  Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


Cla$sified  Advertising 


BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
DON’T  "JUST  HAPPEN"  .  .  . 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  are 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know¬ 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas¬ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguished 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 

TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  $60.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12,  i>er  enrollee — balance  $3.00 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately — 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  it 
takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


HELP  WANTED 


Salesmen 


INK  SALESMAN 

Salesman  to  call  on  top  executives  as 
well  as  mechanical  department  heads 
of  newspapers  in  the  Southeast  repre¬ 
senting  leading  newspaper  ink  man» 
facturer.  Reside  in  territory  or  willing 
to  re-locate.  Excellent  opportunity  tor 
right  man. 

Write  Box  FM  290,  221  West  41  St,. 

N.  T.  0..  N.  Y. 


SALES 

OPPORTUNITY 

Editor  and  Publisher 
Chart  Area  3 

MANUFACTURER  of  Fairchild 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  has  a  sales  po^ 
tion  open  for  a  qualified  man  with 
knowledge  of  photo  journalism,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  small  newspaper 
management. 

SUBMIT  complete  resume  stating 
age,  ext)erience  and  salary  re- 
quirements.  Convenient  interview 
will  be  arranged  in  your  area. 

Write  to: 

C.  J.  Abbott 

FAIRCHILD 

Camera  &  Instrument  Corp. 
Room  10 

Professional  Building 
Walpole,  Massachusetts 


NOTICES 


WILL  ARTHUR  VARTRANIAN,  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  reader,  originally  out 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  once  employed  on 
Alabama  newspaper  and  recently  em¬ 
ployed  in  New  Jersey,  please  contact. 
Information  most  valuable  to  him.  Box 
4926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or 
PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 

FULLY  qualified  by  previous  experi¬ 
ence  and  willing  to  accept  responsible 
position  with  opportunity  to  advance 
after  proving  self.  Aggressive  business- 
builder,  cost  conscious.  Available  soon. 
Under  40,  college,  family.  Highest  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  5120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adminutrative 


news  EXECUTIVE:  Top  New  En». 
land  newsman.  14  years  experience, 
age  36.  married,  Dartmouth  grad,  Nle- 
inan  Fellow,  now  managing  Eklitor 
and  Assistant  Publisher  of  prise-win¬ 
ning  10,000  circulation  daily,'  wants 
responsible  news  or  editorial  position 
on  larger  paper,  preferably  Northeast. 
Please  state  salary,  opportunities  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  4810,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  publisher  small  daily, 
general  manager  6  years  small  daily, 
advertising  manager  25.000,  salesman 
60,000.  Owner  publisher  three  maga- 
sine  group  6  years  available  due  to 
sale  of  business.  Esiiecially  strong  in 
advertising  and  community.  Knowledf^ 
of  shop,  news  and  circulation.  Radio 
experience  as  general  manager  news- 
Mper  owned  station.  Family  man,  44. 
Highest  references.  Around  $10,000. 
^x  4842,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  early  in  ’65.  Under  40; 
qualified  by  20  years  experience  to 
assist  or  manage  your  newspaper. 
Northeast  preferred.  Present  salary 
IIO.OOO.  Box  4962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"A  PUBLISHER 

with  25  years  experience  operating  a 
daily  newspaper  In  a  city  between 
75,000  and  100,000  population  seeks 
contact  with  owner  who  needs  assist¬ 
ant  to  publisher  or  a  General  Man¬ 
ager. 

My  identity  will  confirm  my  ability 
and  reputation  in  the  newspaper  field. 
Under  50.  Reply  will  be  confidential. 
Box  5022,”  Editor  &  Publisher. 


roiTOR-PUBLISHER  weekly  grossing 
$100,000  in  advertising  seeks  top  man¬ 
agement  job  or  opportunity  to  invest 
in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Prize  winner 
for  news,  editorial  writing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  excellency.  Know  every  phase 
of  this  business.  Also  experience  in 
retail  sales  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Very  best  of  references.  Box 
5023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER  and  Credit  Manaprer 
Daily  and  Sunday  100,000  circulation. 
Experience  includes  management  level, 
can  give  best  of  references.  Box  4106, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artist* — Cartoonist* 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Robert  Shingleton,  1604  Ruxton  Ct. 
Baltimore  4.  Maryland 
ARTIST-Cartoonist.  Was  illustrator  for 
Army.  B.S.  in  commercial  Art.  Can 
do  layout  and  advertising.  Box  6113, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


INDUSTRIAL  YOUNG  City  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  desires  change.  Would 
consider  small  daily  as  Circulation 
Manager  or  city  on  good  size  daily.  I 
am  well  qualified  and  have  the  know 
how,  can  organize,  promote  and  build 
circulation.  Honest,  reliable  and  sober. 
36  years  of  age.  If  you  have  an  open¬ 
ing  with  a  future,  and  want  a  good 
man.  write  Box  6004,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising _ 

ABLE  Hard  working  Classified  Sales¬ 
man  age  25,  with  three  years  experi¬ 
ence,  on  a  100,000  ABC  newspaper : 
college  graduate,  married,  wants  a 
ciassified  Managership  on  a  good 
Southern  Newspaper.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  9.  5  or  4.  Good  references  fur¬ 
nished.  Box  4922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertising 

DON’T  ANSWER  this  ad  unless  yon 
need  top  shelf  material,  with  a  top 
•helf  price  tag.  Presently  employed, 
stymied  in  advancement,  sensational 
Kcords,  married,  sober,  age  42.  Metro¬ 
politan  daily,  20  years  experience  all 
classifications.  Looking  for  good  plant, 
(nod  people  and  good  money  in  ex¬ 
change  for  guaranteed  top  performance 
■■  Ad  Director  or  Ad  Manager.  Can 
strange  interview,  chart  areas  1  to  6. 
Write  Box  4806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

EXPERIENCED,  dependable.  31  and 
stymied  —  making  permanent  change 
soon  to  sound  daily  with  promising 
future.  9  years  selling  with  own  lay¬ 
outs  and  copy.  Prefer  West  but  will 
consider  any  genuine  offer.  Detaiis 
please.  Box  4946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  seeking 
western  connection  with  noedium  size 
daily.  Experienced,  aggressive,  revenue 
conscious.  Will  bring  yem  knowledge 
of  advertising,  merchandising,  leader¬ 
ship  that  builds  lineage.  Family  man. 
Top  references.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  6016,  Editor  A  Pulv 

Usher. _ 

BRIGHT  young  lady,  2  years  college. 
4  years  experience  local  and  national 
desires  opportunity  with  live  daily. 
Please  write  Box  4924,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  or  Na¬ 
tional  Representative  job  sought  by 
top  salesman  now  on  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  in  extremely  competitive 
market.  Also,  small  medium  daily 
newspaper  and  department  store  experi¬ 
ence.  Proven  record,  34.  colle<-e  gradu- 
atc.  Box  5103,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Sales¬ 
man  with  exceptional  record  has  just 
lost  his  shirt  in  new  venture  and  needs 
job  badly.  Charles.  620  Park  Avenue, 
Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 


PUBLISHER  —  General  Manager  with 
excellent  advertising  background  small 
dailies,  desires  opportunity  in  man¬ 
agement  or  advertising.  Available 
January  15.  College  man,  family,  age 
33.  8  years  experience,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Chart  Area  8,  9,  10, 
Box  6118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR:  Number  2  man  bigtown 
daily;  81,  married.  Tired  of  night 
work.  Interested  in  editing  small  or 
medium  sized  GOP  daily.  Box  4822, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESK  JOB:  Young  night  editor  metro¬ 
politan  daily  seeks  copy  desk  spot  in 
pleasant  surroundings.  Reason:  Fed 
op  with  pressure,  horrible  hours,  lack 
of  family  life.  Box  4823,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  Assistant  telegraph  editor 
— 27,  four  years  experience,  journalism 
degree,  married.  Box  4837,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER  12 
years  weekly,  Sundays,  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Knows  what  makes  paper  click 
news,  pix.  ad,  promotion-wise.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  48.39,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR'TER.  four  years  ail  beats  on 
smaller  dailies,  seeks  metropolitan  post. 
Single,  29,  BSJ.  Box  4838,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


J-GRAD,  28,  married.  Wants  Sports 
start  in  Chart  Area  1.  Some  experi¬ 
ence.  Clippings,  top  references.  Box 

4966,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SMALL-town  Editor,  31.  seeks  re¬ 
porting,  feature  spot  medium  to  large 
daily.  Experienced  all  phases.  Clips, 
references.  Box  4902,  fiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPOR’TS  EDITOR-WRITER.  Top  rec¬ 
ord.  Highest  references.  Now  on  metm- 
I>olitan  staff.  College  grad.  4  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  take  pay  cut  and  go 
anywhere  for  right  offer.  Future 
counts.  Box  4917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  experienced  women’s  page 
feature  writer.  Interested  in  experi¬ 
ence  of  newspaper  job  rather  than 
high  pay.  Will  work  as  straight  news 
reporter  also.  Box  4915,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ _ 

ABJ,  27,  23  months  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience,  18  months  bureau  manager, 
one  year  daily,  top  coverage  all  news 
and  features  seeks  spot  on  live-wire 
daily.  Minimum  $75  per  week.  Box 
5028,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EMPLOYED  REPORTER  4  years  all 
beats  on  dailies  and  wire  service  seeks 
post  on  medium  or  large  daily  demand¬ 
ing  initiative,  imaginat’on.  Single,  29, 
B^.  Box  6021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


BRILLIANT  woman  writer:  Reporting, 
feature  writing  and  technical  reviews. 
Nine  years  actively  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  with  eastern  daily  of  46.- 
000  circulation.  At  present  in  Public 
Relations  of  a  State  Government  vested 
with  responsibility  for  preparation  of 
news  releases  and  other  publicity  media 
including  editing  the  Department 
Biennium  reimrt  in  book  form.  Box 
6025,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  EDITORS: 
TOP-Flight  feature  editor  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Extensive  exi«rience.  33. 
family.  Also  strong  on  wire  desk  and 
layout.  Write  c/o  R.  Campo,  718 
Castillo,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

COPY  EDITOR  —  Rewrite,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced.  31.  married,  now  employed. 
Missouri  journalism  grad.  Box  6011, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  metropolitan  sports 
writer  wants  city  editorship  medium- 
size  daily.  References.  Box  6006,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EIDI’TOR  —  Adman,  one-man  staff  of 
solvent  weekly  seeks  larger  opportun¬ 
ity  on  weekly  or  daily.  Box  5018,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

INDUSTRIAL  iklitor-Newsman  seeks 
house  organ  spot  with  future.  Box 
6003,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  Grad  wants  desk  job  on 
daily.  Editing  experience  in  Army.  24. 
capable,  references.  Box  5013,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  With  over  25  years  solid 
exi)erience  wants  resimnsible  position 
where  proven  ability  in  all  phases  of 
editorial  production  can  be  utilized. 
Thoroughly  grounded  on  both  small 
and  metropolitan  dailies.  Good  sense  of 
news  values  and  can  direct  staff  ef¬ 
ficiently.  Also  have  advertising  and 
radio  experience.  Interested  in  editing 
small  or  medium  daily.  Widower.  War 
veteran.  Box  5027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER-News-Feature  writer.  Re¬ 
cent  J-Grad.  Married,  veteran,  25. 
Resume  or  interview  to  show  what  I 
offer  to  your  organization.  Box  6033, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

REPOR’TER-PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Six 
months  experience  on  20,000  daily,  six 
day  situation.  Hard  news  and  features, 
all  beats.  Single.  25,  draft  exempt. 
Car,  degree.  Want  active  spot  on  daily 
with  circulation  25,000  or  up  in  Chart 
Area  1  to  4  or  Gulf  Coast  area.  $65. 
Write  for  clips,  photo  and  resume. 
Box  5030,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SPORTS  WRITER,  32.  8  years  in 
metropolitan  field,  wants  crack  at  edi¬ 
torship.  Good  references.  Box  6005,  Mi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER.  25,  seeks  job 
on  Daily  or  Weekly  in  New  York.  New 
Jersey  area.  Has  done  General  assign¬ 
ment,  feature  and  copy  desk  work. 
Box  5008,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN,  4  years  with 
medium  size  Midwest  daily  in  news, 
feature  and  photo  work ;  *4  year  as 
editor  of  contractor’s  paper  in  Green¬ 
land.  Single.  28,  BA  degree.  First  rate 
at  both  writing  and  pictures,  but  seek 
mainly  writing  job  with  opportunity  in 
daily,  magazine  or  Public  Relations 
field.  Box  6012.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ALL-ROUND  REPOR’TER.  available 
January  1st.  Four  years  experience 
police,  fire,  sports  editor  of  daily 
(8,0001.  Can  operate  Speed  Graphic 
and  dark  room.  Age  25,  draft-free, 
now  working  part-time  on  large  Bos¬ 
ton  daily.  Can  furnish  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Prefer  Chart  Area  1.  Box 
6102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FAST.  ACCURATE  deskman,  thorough, 
reliable  reporter,  writer  of  lively, 
meaningful  features.  Now  on  SO, 000- 
plus  daily  in  South,  ready  for  more 
challenging  spot  on  top-notch  paper 
anywhere.  J-Grad,  college  editor,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Box  6l01,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OVERSEAS  POSmON  wanted  by 
deskman  with  2  years  of  all-around 
experience.  Yale  graduate,  28,  veteran, 
married.  Box  5105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER.  25.  smafi  daily  exper¬ 
ience,  Ivy  league  graduate.  Chart  Area 
1.  2  and  3.  Box  5124,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


J-GRAD,  3  months  general  assignment 
on  16,000  daily,  seeks  spot  comparable 
or  better,  ^lary  secondary.  Have 
grasp  of  foreign  affairs.  Vet,  single. 
26.  M.  Berman,  1483  Longfellow  Ave., 
Bronx.  N.  Y. 


NEWSMAN,  vet,  26,  single,  3  years 
Marine  Corps  Radio  and  news  eor- 
resix>ndent.  1  year  experience  reporter 
small  daily.  Feature  writer  in  ^uca- 
tional  field.  Seek  permanent  career  op¬ 
portunity  with  daily  in  Chart  Area  1 
or  2.  $65.  Box  6123,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Am  not  afraid  to 
work  and  can  prove  it.  Quality  of 
articles?  They’ve  appeared  in  national 
publications  plus  present  newspaper. 
Box  5122,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER 

YOUNG,  J-Grad,  2  years  experience, 
strong  features,  desk,  makeup.  Wants 
to  go  places  with  newspaiter  doing 
same.  Box  6115,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STAGNA'nNG ! ! 

How  do  you  get  out  of  a  rut?  Single 
vet,  30,  B.A.,  B.J.,  six  years  reporter, 
sports,  desk  southern  metropolitan 
dailies,  top  references,  will  go  any¬ 
where  ;  Box  5108,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STALLED 

BUT  NOT  STIFLED 

CAREER  NEWSMAN  seeks  enterpris- 
ing  yet  responsible  daily  for  that  job 
with  a  future.  Not  Interested  in  paper 
that  just  goes  through  the  motions. 
Prefer  spot  that  leads  to  editor’s  as¬ 
sistant  or  junior  news  executive. 


METROPOLITAN  and  small  city  desk 
experience  for  2  years.  College  grad, 
28,  veteran,  married.  Will  travel.  Will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard,  able  to  learn.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  Please  write  Box  5104, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN.  B.A.,  seeks  start 
on  daily  in  Chart  Areas  1-2.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  in  top  Public  Relations  Firm. 
Experience  includes  work  with  na¬ 
tional  trade  magazines  and  institutional 
newspapers.  Box  5121,  Elditor  A  Pul> 
lisher. 


WORKING  Managing-City  EMitor,  ex¬ 
cellent  production  record  55,000  daily, 
seeks  change,  opportunity.  Thorough 
background  all  editorial  operations. 
Married,  38.  family.  In  present  posi¬ 
tion  10  years.  Top  references.  Box 
5129,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  seeks  lo¬ 
cation  in  South  or  Southwest  for  sake 
of  5-year-old  child  who  has  had  rheu¬ 
matic  fever.  Have  been  in  present  job 
7  years  as  press-stereo  foreman  on 
daily  paper  with  Goss  Universal  press. 
Also  experienced  in  tubular  press  work. 
Age  37.  Married ;  3  children.  Can 
provide  references.  Will  come  for  in¬ 
terview.  Box  4934.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICALLY  inclined  family 
man.  28  years  of  age.  Interested  in  se¬ 
curing  a  position  NOW  that  will  en¬ 
able  me  to  train  for  a  life  long  ambi¬ 
tion  as  Mechanical  Superintendent  of 
composing  room.  Have  traveled  to 
study  production  methods  used  in  com¬ 
posing  rooms  of  daily  newspaiiers.  CoM 
conscious  I’TU  member.  Box  5112,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


_ Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  Fairchild  operator 
and  troubleshooter,  wants  permanent 
location.  Presently  employed.  Excellent 
references.  College.  Has  car,  camera. 
Box  4944.  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  10  years  experience, 
7%  years  chief  photographer  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Thoroughly  trained,  experi¬ 
enced  ROP  color,  Hulcher  sequence 
camera.  Age  33,  excellent  health,  own 
car,  best  references,  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  5007,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  II.  Brown 

Following  the  discussion  here 
last  week  about  “junk  mail,” 
we  had  a  telephone  query  from 
a  representative  of  a  large  user 
of  so-called  direct  mail  asking 
if  we  had  any  evidence  as  to 
the  effect  of  repeated  mailings 
on  the  public’s  attitude  toward 
a  company. 

That  was  a  new  one  on  us. 
We  hadn’t  heard  of  anyone  who 
has  tried  to  study  this  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  public  relations. 

The  companies  that  are  large 
and  repeated  users  of  whole¬ 
sale  mailings  judge  their  suc¬ 
cess  only  by  the  percentage 
return.  Up  t®  now  there  has 
been  no  thought  about  the  pos¬ 
sible  reaction  of  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  towards  a  company  that 
pesters  them  repeatedly  with 
unsolicited  mail.  The  problem 
is  more  acute  today.  Whereas 
such  mailings  used  to  carry  the 
name  and  address  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  now  they  are  delivered 
to  everyone  who  has  a  mail  box 
and  the  volume  per  household 
is  reaching  annoyingly  large 
proportions. 

Every  newspaper  has  prob¬ 
ably  received  letters  from  irate 
readers  about  the  flood  of 
“junk  mail.”  Many  newspapers 
have  editorialized  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  But  has  anyone  consider¬ 
ed,  or  tried  to  find  out,  whether 
the  people  are  merely  annoyed 
by  the  volume  of  unwanted 
mail  or  are  they  annoyed  at 
the  companies  that  send  the 
stuff? 

The  answer  to  that  one  might 
provide  some  good  sales  am¬ 
munition  for  newspapers  to  use 
against  the  “junk  mail”  prac¬ 
tice.  Newspapers  could  find  the 
answer  locally  to  their  own 
satisfaction  with  a  little  re¬ 
search,  but  the  answer  for  all 
newspapers  should  be  obtained 
by  an  organization  represent¬ 
ing  all  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

♦  ♦  * 

A  Chicago  public  relations 
consultant  returning  from  a 
mission  to  Europe  for  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  suggested  that  American 
newspaper  correspondents 
abroad  should  be  called  from 
time  to  time  to  report  to  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  in  execu¬ 
tive  sessions. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  an¬ 
swered  that  one  so  ably  that 
there  can  be  no  rebuttal.  Said 
the  News: 


at  Thirty 


‘“This  could  only  embarrass 
the  press  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions.  In  police  states,  like 
the  iRed  satellites,  anybody  who 
hunts  diligently  for  facts  is  in 
danger  of  being  prosecuted  as 
a  spy.  It  has  happened  to  cor¬ 
respondents  on  several  occa¬ 
sions.  There  are  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  in  which  the  same 
danger  might  arise. 

“If  newspapermen  start 
reporting  to  the  government,  in¬ 
stead  of  their  editors  and  read¬ 
ers,  this  danger  will  be  greatly 
increased.  Their  unofficial 
status  helps  the  representatives 
of  the  press  to  get  at  the  true 
inwardness  of  things,  and  their 
status  should  be  kept  unofficial 
at  all  times,  wholly  independent 
of  the  government,  in  either 
its  executive  or  legislative 
branches.” 

The  press  in  this  country  is 
historically,  traditionally  and 
legally  beyond  the  control  of 
government.  Any  device  or 
technique,  such  as  this  proposal, 
which  would  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  that  a  correspondent  is 
acting  for  his  government  as 
well  as  for  his  newspaper  (a- 
la-Tass)  would  destroy  his  use¬ 
fulness.  We  need  only  recall 
the  case  of  Bill  Oatis  to  see 
what  happens  to  newspapermen 
who  are  thought  to  be  acting 
for  their  government  rather 
than  as  impartial  news  gathers. 
*  *  * 

According  to  the  Dec.  18 
issue  of  The  Saturday  Review, 
the  technique  of  walking  out  on 
a  speaker  when  he  tries  to  go 
“off  the  record”  sometimes 
pays  off. 

SR’s  editor,  Norman  Cousins, 
was  addressing  a  luncheon  in 
Toledo  sponsored  by  the  local 
bar  association  when  he  told 
reporters  present  that  certain 
references  were  “off  the  record.” 
At  that  point,  Paul  Block,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
and  Times,  rose  from  his  table 
in  the  center  of  the  room  and 
walked  out,  to  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Cousins  met  Mr.  Block 
after  the  meeting  and  the  SR 
editor  quoted  the  Toledo  pub¬ 
lisher  as  saying: 

“Some  time  ago  I  ordered  my 
reporters  to  walk  out  of  any 
meeting  or  conference  of  three 
speakers  or  more  the  moment 
the  speaker  says  he  is  talking 
off  the  record.  I  don’t  want  my 
men  to  hear  anything  the  pub- 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Jan.  7-8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jen.  9— Texas  Advertising  Managers  Association,  meeting.  Hotel 
Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

Jan.  9-11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting,  Miami  Beach,  Fia. 

Jan.  10-12 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  seminar  for  State 
editors.  School  of  Journalism  Building,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Jan.  13-15 — Kansas  Press  Association  annual  convention,  Baker 
Hotel,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Jan.  16-18 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  lOtfi 
annual  meeting,  Sheraton  Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jan.  17-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers  and  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers, 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-22 — Alabama  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Russel 
Erskine  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Jan.  20-22 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  21-22 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  56th  annual  Winter 
meeting,  Cheyenne. 

Jan.  21-22 — Virginia  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention. 
Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Jan.  21-22 — Virginia  Associated  Press  members.  The  Lodge,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg. 

Jan.  22 — Virginia  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Jan.  23-25 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meet¬ 
ing,  Arlington  Hotel.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-29 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  annual  convention, 

Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  27-29 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  67th  annual  mid-winter 
convention,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jan.  28-29 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Ros¬ 
well,  N.  M. 

Jan.  29-30 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  annual  mid¬ 
winter  conference,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Jan.  30 — Capital  District  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Ten 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-6 — National  Editorial  Association,  annual  mid-winter  con¬ 
vention,  Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Fob.  4-5— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  34th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Menger  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Feb.  4-6— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  5-6— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

Fob.  6-8 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-12 — Maryland  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Balti¬ 
more.  Md. 

Feb.  1 1-12— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  36th  annual 
meeting,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fob.  14 — Associated  Dailies,  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


fiiifii  KiinDffi 

A/e^oiiaiot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701 K  Street,  N.  W.,  Waehington,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  BuiJJing ...  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Linotype  Comets  are  helping  publishers  everywhere 
hit  the  profit  jackpot  on  straight  matter  composition. 

The  Comet’s  exclusive  70°  magazine  angle  helps 
speed  composition,  and  its  unequalled,  quick-acting 
distributor  clutch  protects  matrices,  distributor  bar 
and  channel  entrance  partitions. 

Also,  the  exclusive  Linotype  swinging  keyboard, 
the  “swing  open”  front,  and  the  removable  keyrod 
frame  open  the  Comet  from  front  to  back,  and  en¬ 
able  quick  and  easy  maintenance. 

Because  Linotype  Comets  are  the  fastest-setting 
straight  matter  machines  in  the  world  they  also  are 
the  fastest  selling. 


Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  for  details 
on  how  the  Comet  helps  leading  publishers  to  move 
up  deadlines,  reduce  overtime,  and  add  to  profits. 


LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 

Stt  in  Linottfpt  Corona  and  Spartan  /omiliM 


Agtnci**:  Atlanta.  Bostan,  Chicaga.  CUvatand.  Dallas.  Los  Angelas.  New  York.  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype.  Limited.  Toronto.  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


Hit  the  jackpot  on  straight-matter 


with  the  fast,  simple  Comet 


Plan  now  to  be  in  the 

SPRING 
CARNIVAL 
OF  FOODS 

Tuesday,  April  26 


For  real  results  in  the  food  business, 
there’s  nothing  like  the  power  of  the 
PRESS  (Daily  standing  in  retail  food  field 
— 44%).  George  Goiumet,  the  food  editor, 
has  a  tremendous  following.  And  he’ll  help 
folks  follow  your  product,  too  .  .  .  right 
into  the  Fort  Worth  outlets. 

St£Ul;  now  with  a  steady  diet  of  ads  in 
the  Press.  You’ll  like  that  good  food- 
coverage  feeling! 


For  a  bigger  food  business 


There’s  more 
nourishment  in  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  I 


SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIWYORK.Worfd-Te/sgroni  A  ThaSun 

aiVELAND . Prett 

PinSBUROH . Pnu 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Newt 

INDIANAFOIIS .  .  .  .  ...  Timet 


COLUMBUS . atiian 

CINCINNATI . Potl 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . NewfSeihra/ 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  Newt 

BIRMINGHAM . Post-Horald 

MEMPHIS . Prass-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Commercial  Apfreo/ 
WASHINGTON . Newt 


EVANSVILLE . Prett 

HOUSTON . Prett 

FORT  WORTH . Prett 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

EL  PASO . Haraid-Pott 


Oanarol  AdvartUIng  Oeportmanl.  230  Pork  Avanua,  Naw  York  City 


Chicago  San  Frandicg  Datroit  Cincinnati  Philadalphla  DoHai 


